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TAKE a look at this Monel dye beam. 
It is one of eight in use at the plant of 
the Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, 
N. C. Is it new? No...even though it 
looks new, it has seen several years’ 
service and is good for many more. 
Made by Morton Machine Works of 
Columbus, Ga., it has a perforated 
barrel of 14” thick Monel. The tie 
rods and nuts are also Monel. Other 


plants using Monel dye beams report 


ITTON is published monthly by W. R. €C 
‘ ; $4.00 for one year 


matter at the Post 


Smit! 
$9 00 
Office. 


-ossessions, 
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second-class 
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& 


over 15 years of service ...with dye 
beams still good for further use. 


Write for further information. Address: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


MONEL 


“Monel” is a registered trade-mark of The 
International Nickel Company, Inec., which is 
applied to a nickel alloy containing approxi- 


mately two-thirds nickel and one-third copper. 


Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 


three 


vears: Canada, $1.50 ner vear: Foreign Countries 
=a 


March 3, 18% 


$2.00 per year. 
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A Modern Family 


With Modern Utensils Works Wonders in Short Hours and 
With Small Effort 
The X Family of 


allele Speed Reve: Are Modern Utensils Needed in Every 
Cotton and Rayon Mill 


The Farmer No Longer Plows with Horses 
Modern Dinners Are Not Cooked in the 


Why Not | et Old Open Fireplace «+ Your Clerks Do 
Ff Not Write Letters with Quill Pens 
Members of the X Family 


Take Up the Work _ in Your Mill + They Will Do It Efficiently 
| Will Increase Your Profits + Will Keep 


You in the Forefront in the Industrial Race 


X Models Weave 20% More Cloth 


4.&% CBD Po 0 fim 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION shroughout 
the mill, reduced fly and dust, 
cleaner machines, walls and ceil- 
ings, healthier working conditions, 
are certain Texspray results. 


TEXSPRAY COMPOUND is applied to 
the stock as it enters the beater 
chamber of the picker. Here only 
clean stock is sprayed, as all 
leaves. hulls, trash have been re- 
moved. Study this diagram for suc- 
cess in cotton conditioning. 


/ 
YOU WILL EXPERIENCE a very great reduction of the 
Static nuisance, immediately your stock is conditioned ox Peco Z Lp, _. CHAMBES 


SIGHT FEED 
NEEDLE VALVE ry 
z 


by the Texspray System. “ 
Even when running cut staple rayon, straight or ’ 

mixed, the static problem is largely solved with 

Texspray. The Texspray System of Cotton Condition- 

ing is available only to mills located in cotton manufac- 

turing centers of the United States. If you are so 


Texaco Dealers invite you totune 


located, a Texaco engineer will be glad to call upon in The Texaco Star Theatre—a 
full hour of all-star entertainment 


’ a PX. sida a Sn Se —— —Every Wednesday Night—Co- 
you and explain the System, entirely without obligation. lumbia Network—9:00 E.S.T.. 8-00 


. : C.S.T., 7:00 M.S.T., 6: . % A 
he Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. : a 


TEXACO Y%: 


SYSTEM OF COTTON CONDITIONING 








Unmistakable 
identification 


I. obtaining valuable mink, unmistakable marks 
guide the trapper. In marketing textile products, adequate identification 
protects the maker, the buyer and the consumer. Kaumagraph Dry 
Transfers, Embossed Seals, Lithographed Labels and Packings provide 
the means for attractive, safe, sure and economical identification. May 


we help you work out your Identification Program? 


oe FTLUAGRAPH c... 


200 Varick Street, New York City 


Plants: New York City ... Paris, Ontario... Manchester, England 


Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 








TYPICAL ROCKWOOD 


DRIVE PERFORMANCE 
BUCK CREEK COTTON MILLS 


IMPROVES 
MACHINE 
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ROCKWOOD LOOM DRIVES 
are on eighteen of the looms at the 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills. As with 
their spinning frames, Rockwood 
Loom Drives also improve quality 
and reduce costs - ‘‘picks” are kept 
uniform day in and day out. 


ROCKWOOD SPEED 

CHANGE PULLEYS 
For quick and easy speed change 
Rockwood offers this interchange- 
able rim pulley where the rim bolts 
to a separate hub. Speed changes 
are made by taking off the old rim 
and bolt- 
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diameter. 
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in a great 
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ton mills. 


Some of the seventy-two Rockwood pedes- 
tal-type spinning frame drives. Cylinder 
shaft speeds are more uniform with Rock- 
wood Drives than with any other belt drive. 


Buck Creek Mill Improves Quality and Reduces Costs. 


When this well known Alabama manufacturer of sheetings motor and part electric torque reaction or kick-back to meet 
and flannels modernized their plant recently to improve qual- changing loads automatically. 
ity and reduce costs they used Rockwood pivoted-motor In addition to better spinning, weaving and slubbing, 
Drives extensively. They did an effective job too, including BELT LIFE IS INCREASED, DRIVE MAINTENANCI 
air conditioning. IS DECREASED AND POWER IS SAVED. Thus Rock 

Seventy-two Rockwood pedestal type Spinning Frame Drives wood pivoted-motor bases are proved necessary for best per- 
were used -eighteen Rockwood Loom Drives and six Rock- formance and lowest operating costs with textile mill machin- 
wood Vertical-type Drives on the slubbers. ery. That is why they are included in nearly all important mod. 

Rockwood drives automatically keep the belts tight and ernizing jobs by leading cotton mills and engineers. LET US 
therefore the belt speeds are uniform - so driven machine speeds TELL YOU WHAT ROCKWOOD CAN DO TO IMPROV! 
and production are uniform. Belt stretch is taken up and proper YOUR PRODUCTION AND REDUCE YOUR RUNNING 
belt tension is maintained by using part of the weight of the COSTS. 
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BETWEEN 
the UPPER 
and NETHER 
MILLSTONES! 
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4 A SITUATION in which many plants find 
q themselves today because they are not geared to 
meet conditions. 





Machinery that is antiquated, or that has been super- 
seded by better, higher productive units, MUST follow 
one of two paths: 


It will go the way of MODERNIZATION — Or it will a 
tumble down the ruthless road to LIQUIDATION. 











4 In the battle of Production for Profit there is no alter- 
native. The advantage is all on the side of the plant that 
can use the lever of Low Cost to widen the margin between 
Cost of Product and Selling Price. 





If replacement of machines by newer types is not essential, 
4 then an economical solution is by the application of the WHITIN 
better drafting systems to Roving and Spinning Frames. They y 
give higher production and better quality. They permit the \ 
abandonment of non-essential processes. av 


rs 
THEY THROW OFF THE BELTS FOREVER FROM MACHINES |! SA 


THAT ARE NO LONGER NEEDED. V7 
SX 
WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. 5. A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 































OW ADRI 


@ They brought a tough job to Allis- 
Chalmers ... those engineers from a 
large southern textile mill. They had 
‘trouble ... plenty of it. They had 
drives that slipped or jerked, snapping 
fragile yarn on spinning frames... 


spattering oil on processed goods. DRIVING SPINNING FRAMES 
in a large southern textile mill 
are these Allis-Chalmers “Quick- 


Clean” Motors and Texrope Drives. 


Production costs were running ram- 
pant. Spinning frames had to be stop- 
ped while repairs were made... while 
broken threads were re-tied. Oil-dam- 
aged goods had to be sold for a frac- 
tion of their actual cost... far below 
standard market values. 


Chalmers, with an engineering back- 
ground extending over half a century, 
could help them. Allis-Chalmers did 
help them . . . and in doing so, revolu- 
tionized an entire industry! 


Vari-Pitch Speed Changers e Texrope V-Belts e Duro- 
Brace Texsteel Sheaves e Vari-Pitch Sheaves e Stand- 
“ ard Cast Iron Sheaves e Adjustable Pitch Diameter | 
Texsteel Sheaves e 2-3-4 Combination Sheaves ¢ Strait- (Ac 


They came to Allis-Chalmers. And 
no wonder! For they knew that Allis- 





line Automatic Motor Bases e Oil Field Drilling Rigs 


isyate by Goodrich 


IEVOLUTIORIL 
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For out of this engineering problem 
came the Texrope Drive. And because 
the Texrope Drive did not slip... did 
not jerk ... did not break the yarn 
on the frames, production costs were 
cut to an absolute minimum through- 
out the textile industry. Actually, drive 
maintenance costs on spinning frames 
were reduced to the sensationally low 
average of $1.05 per year! 


From the Textile Industry to All Industry! 
All this happened in the 1920’s. And 
today throughout all industry ... all 
over the world ... the Texrope Drive 
is setting amazing records in cutting 
costs, in beating power waste. Tex- 
rope Drives have paid for themselves, 
hundreds of times over, wherever they 
are installed! 


This true case history is not an un- 
usual occurrence at Allis-Chalmers. 
It’s another engineering solution to the 
constant problems that confront in- 
dustry ... another noteworthy addi- 
tion to the Allis-Chalmers line of equip- 
ment that pays for itself, 


Get the complete details on the way 
Allis-Chalmers can put 90 years of en- 
gineering experience to work for you. 
Get the facts. In the District Office 
near you, there’s an Allis-Chalmers en- 
gineer who can show you how to make 
your plant a bigger money-maker .. . 
with the equipment that pays for itself! 


Pot 8 8 0 -ee eee es 1 lO eee 


MILWAUKEE WISCONS I® 
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SERVICE that finds 
its chief purpose the 


A 


profitable turnover of mer- 






chandise ... that is “Corn 






structive Factoring’ .. of 





which we will be only too 






glad totell you more. 





Mitt Factors 
CORPORATION 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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DURABLE WATER REPELLENT 


A remarkable new fish that remains repellent 


after many washin gs and dry cleanin gs 


N ENTIRELY new type, ZELAN 
A offers many advantages over or- 
dinary water repellents—opens upnew 
uses, broadens old ones. 

Chemically, ZELAN is radically new. 
Applied only in the finishing process, 
ZELAN,a definite chemical compound, 
combines with fibers to form a durable repellent 
complex. It does not merely coat them as do the 
older types of repellents. Thus, ZELAN becomes 
an integral part of the fiber, remaining through 
many washings and dry cleanings. 

This durability of ZELAN makes practical for 
the first time a water repellent, spot and stain re- 
sistant finish for many garments and furnishings. 
Because it repels coffee and tea, carbonated bever- 
ages and other water solutions, ZELAN will be 
specified for a wide range of consumer merchandise. 
It may be applied to cotton, linen, rayon and pure 
silk. The processing of wool is now being devel- 
oped. Raincoats, golf jackets, shower curtains, 
clothing, canvas goods, outdoor furniture, uni- 
forms, gloves, hosiery, tablecloths and a host of 


GU PONT 


RE6.u.5. pat. orf 


DURABLE WATER REPELLENT 


Approved for repellency by 
GETTER FABRICS TESTING BUREAU, INC 





other articles will be made of fabrics 
treated with ZELAN. 

ZELAN improves the appearance, 
drape and handle of fabrics—gives 
them a softer, smoother finish that 
cleans and washes more easily than 
untreated fabrics. This effect also sur- 
vives washing and dry cleaning. 

A standard ZELAN label will identify fabrics 
that are properly treated. Manufacturers having 
proper equipment for applying ZELAN will be 
authorized to use the ZELAN label after fabrics 
have been tested and approved. The Better Fab- 
rics Testing Bureau, laboratory of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, will test samples for 
water repellency, moisture absorption and durabil- 
ity. Samples taken from continued production will 
be tested to assure maintenance of high standards. 

The cutting-up trade and piece goods buyers are 
asking for fabrics treated with ZELAN Durable 
Water Repellent. For complete technical details 
and methods of application, write one of our 
branch offices. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
Organic Chemicals Dept.... Fine Chemicals Division ...Wilmington, Del. 


SALES OFFICES: 
Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. I., and San Francisco, Calif. 


DU PONT ALSO manufactures “Aridex’’* water repellent—a superior repellent of the wax emulsion 
type—particularly satisfactory where extreme durability of the water repellent is not required. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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THIS Daving HAS BEEN MADE 


ON OVER 5,750,000 SPINDLES equipped with 
Saco-Lowell Better Draft Units. Not only do these 
units make stronger, more even, and better-looking 
yarn, but do it with less ends down and less waste. 


A CONCRETE EXAMPLE is a large South Carolina 
mill with 31,440 spindles of Saco-Lowell Better Draft 
Spinning attaining the production formerly requiring 
40,608 conventional spindles, and in addition 78 roving 
frames are no longer needed. 
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MANY SIMILAR RESULTS in Europe, South America, 
and other countries are convincing evidence that, of 
all the long draft available today, more than any other 


does the Saco-Lowell Better Draft meet the demands 1. A DEFINITE BREAK DRAFT assured by two 
of mills insistent on economy in operation, effective- positively weighted rolls with highly effective fibre- 
ness in drafting, simplicity in construction, and adapt- holding and fibre-drafting surfaces. 

ability to all the commercial cottons used today, re- 

gardless of character or origin. 2. A CONTROL ROLLER feeds the shorter fibres 
SACO-LOWELL BETTER DRAFT SYSTEM is equally with regularity, and allows the longer strength-giving 
efficient on synthetic staple fibres and mixtures of this ones to be drawn from the strand without breakage. 


material with cotton. 
3. A CARRIER APRON whose single function ts 


OUR ENGINEERS and technicians will gladly co- 
operate with mills interested in improving their oper- 
ating conditions, or assuring their profits through a 
well planned modernization program. unaffected by age or atmospheric conditions. 


transporting the strand of unlocked fibres. It has noth- 


ing to do with the drafting, and its performance is 
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Burroughs 


‘ HTT, covers the entire range of 


Nay 


Burroughs Labor Computing WAGE AND HOUR 
ae ot he RECORDS and STATISTICS 


along with all payroll records 
and labor distribution 





Burroughs machines provide these five important records, 
including wage and hour statistics, in a fraction of the time 
required by ordinary methods: 


Individual Employee’s Hour and Earnings Record. 





Individual Employee’s Pay Statement or Receipt. 


- 

: 2. 
Burroughs Low-Cost Payroll 3. Individual Employee’s Pay Check or Envelope. 

Accounting Machine 4. 


Departmental or Group Payroll Summary Sheet. 


5. Departmental or Group Payroll Check Register. 


If desired, all five can be prepared on a single machine in 
one operation, under any one of several plans. 


To determine the particular machine and plan that will 
fit your requirements at the lowest cost, call the local 
Burroughs representative. Or, if more convenient, write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6168 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


ES © SR 





Illustrated are six different types of Burroughs machines for payroll and labor accounting. These 
machines are offered in many styles and sizes to meet the requirements of any business, large or small. 


Burroughs Electric 





Adding Calculator 


Burroughs Labor Accounting Burroughs Payroll Burroughs Payroll and 
and Statistical Machine _ Accounting Machine Form Writing Machine 


1939 
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PREVENTION 
3 OF OIL LEAKS ON 
P NO. 90 WINDER 


Reports from service calls show 
that many mills are asking for 
suggestions on how to prevent oil 
leakage on their No. 90 Winders. The 
information below should make it 
possible for any mill to eliminate this 
trouble, provided that the machines 
2 are in good operating condition. 


: Check the O1l Return Hole 


. Many mills are not aware of the return 
oil hole (A) in the gainer frame under the 
4 drive shaft. This hole allows oil escaping 
; along the drive shaft to return into the 
case. However, when the level of the oil 
in the case is too high, the hole acts as an 
overflow; it is therefore important to 
keep the oil supply down to the proper 
level. 

Sometimes, even with the oil at the 
proper level, waste collected around the 
oil grooves on the hub of the driving pul- 
ley will act as a wick to draw oil out of 
the gainer case through the drive shaft 
bushing. This waste should be removed 
i and the oil return hole cleaned out. 

The same trouble may exist at the 
hub on the spindle on the outside of the 
frame. The spindle should be partially 
withdrawn and waste removed so, in 
case of leakage aiong the spindle, the oil 
will be slung off, returning to the frame 
through the oil hole (B). With the spindle 
withdrawn, the oil hole should be cleaned. 


At the End of the Drive Shaft 


If the drive shaft can be moved in and 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 





Swine pain mites 





BOSTON 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WIN 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 
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out, it indicates 
wear on the ends of 
the bushing contact- 
ing the driving pul- 
ley and the collar. 
This causes a pumping 
’ action, the bushing must 
be replaced. 
Next, remove the driving 
pulley and try to move the 
drive shaft up and down. 
If oil oozes out between 
shaft and bushing, 
then the hole in the 
bushing is worn. A 
tight driving belt 
will cramp the 
shaft and cause 
the bushing to 
wear. 

Leaks May Also Occur 
at the oil tubes (C) between the cases. 
The oil tube connections are inclined to 
settle and must be tightened once a year. 
These tubes distribute oil through the 
cases, and naturally the machine must be 
level to maintain correct amount of oil 
in each case. 

The machine should be equipped with 
regular oil guards. If they are removed, 
oil spray from the gears will cause leaks 
at the traverse bar bearings, especially 
on the side nearest the gears. Spray will 
also cause oil to leak under the covers. 

To prevent loose oil from leaking 
through, the nut holding the Traverse 
Bar Support Bracket at ““‘D”’ should be 
tightened about once a year. 


Proper Lubrication 

The oil is considered at the proper 
level when the top of the boss (E) is just 
exposed over the surface of the oil. An- 
other place to check the proper level is 
halfway between top and bottom of the 
tubes (C) connecting the cases. 





PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER 


WINDING COMPANY 


















lr. ESONA 


ee 
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Once every three years all the oil should 
be removed from the cases by means of 
a suction pump and thrown away. 

The grade of oil recommended should 
have a Saybolt viscosity of 120 to 130 
seconds at 100° F. Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s Gargoyle Velocite C or equiva- 
lent should be satisfactory. Oils with a 
higher Saybolt viscosity are too heavy, 
causing the winder to heat up and also 
increasing the horsepower required. 


TWIST DISTURBANCE (No. 50 Winder) 


When removing yarn 
over the end of any 
supply package, there 
is always the question 
of whether twist is be- 
ing added or taken out. 
There is a very simple 
test which demon- 
strates what happens. 

The illustration 
shows two identically 
wound packages of 
narrow ribbon or tape. 
have been reversed, that is, the end of the 
tube which is down in one case is up in 
the other (changing the direction of the 
wind). You will note that the one on the 
left, unwinding clockwise, 
“Z’’ twist by removing the ribbon over 
the end of the package. The one on the 
right, unwinding counter-clockwise, has 
added ‘‘S’’ twist. You can demonstrate 
further by winding narrow strips of paper 
or ribbon around your finger. 

This test proves that twist 1s added or 
taken out at the winder depending on the 
way the supply package 1s put on the 
supply spindle. When one end of the 
package is up, more twist is added to S 
twist yarn; or taken out of Z twist yarn. 
When the other end of the package is up, 
more twist is added to yarn with Z twist; 
or taken out of S twist yarn. When yarn 1s 
taken over the end of the package, twist 
is disturbed one turn for every circum- 
ference of the supply package. 

Operators having trouble with high- 
twist yarn kinking on some winding 
spindles will find they can get uniform 
results by making sure the proper end 
of supply package is up 1n all cases so 
twist is faken out instead of added. 





Their positions 


7, 
has added 


FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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..eWith WEST POINT Products 


EXTRA CYLINDER ASSEMBLY to increase drying surface and drying 


speeds. 


POSITIVE GEAR DRIVE oe turn the drying cylinders without straining 


the yarn. 


| CONTACT ROLLS ¢o obtain the maximum wrap of the yarn around the 


drying cylinders. 


BALL BEARING MOUNTINGS fo, cylinder and delivery roll to de- 


crease power requirements and provide smooth operation. 


TENSION CONTROLS 
“WHITE” YARN TENSION EQUALIZING CREEL, a positive- 


ly driven creel that delivers yarn free from stretch and strain. 


POSITIVE, INFINITELY VARIABLE DRIVE to regulate the tension 


throughout the slashing process. 


AUXILIARY TENSION ROLL to obtain correct separation of the ends 


at leese rods. 





Inquiries Solicited 


West POINT FOUNDRY « MACHINE Co. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners ) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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F rom the Files of 
CALCO 


Technical Service 





The problem that one mill put up to us 
required matching as economically as pos- 
sible 12 shades on cotton and wool unions 
for boys’ suits, mackinaws, ladies’ cloaks 
and ski clothes. Our Technical Service 
Staff was not asked to produce any specific 
saving, but from 8% to 10% resulted. 

A great deal of the research we have 
done on union colors is shown by a new 
shade card just published, which contains 
25 pages of swatches, each with five differ- 
ent threads showing results obtained. We 


will gladly send it to anv dyer or chemist 





on Unions 





writing to us on the stationery of his firm. 

This book represents one of the ways 
in which Calco is constantly trying to CcCALCO 
help in practical ways any user of dyes. | 
Our Technical Service Staff is ready to DYES 
work with you in applving new ideas in | 
practical and economical ways, as well ARE 
as straightening out the difficulties that : 


sometimes arise in normal production. 


BETTER 


If you would like a member of our staff 


to call simply write or wire our tain 


BUYS 


office or nearest branch. There is no cost 





or obligation. 


THE CALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. - BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


<Calco— 





A DIVISION OF AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 









BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA «+ PROVIDENCE + NEW YORK + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + PATERSON 
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holiday in lhe air— At Winter and 
New Years again! 
pop” °F 
men — a fitting Lime te express Nhe 
gratitude we feel. 


So, since i is impossible for uA to 
tell you nersonally, we take this means 


of saying, “Thank you for the 727201- 
lunilies given uA lo derue you. May the 








HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 
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BLIND SAILING... 


leads to nowhere! 


To prosper today you must chart a sound, 
scientific course in all phases of business. 
You must know your exact position NOW 
and you must anticipate and prepare for 
future eventualities. 


The George S. May Company has piloted 
over 2,324 enterprises, large and small, 
through dangerous channels and pointed 
the way to better business and greater 
earnings. This background of experience 


will prove invaluable to you in solving 
every business problem regardless of its 
nature ... management, production, dis- 
tribution, sales and advertising ... or any 
operation which influences profit. 


No matter what problems confront you, it 
will pay you to investigate May Methods. 
Address the nearest office listed below. A 
consultation will not obligate you and may 


lead to substantial benefits. 


oF fo} Sed ey MAY COMPANY 


CHICAGO SEATTLE 


2600 North Shore Ave. 


peiemey 14-).1-me OB. 2) 


ATLANTA 
134 Peachtree St. 


NEW. YORK 
122 East 42nd St 


CANADA: George S. May, Ltd., 320 Bay St., Toronto 


OFFICES IN 15 OTHER 





PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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PARKS Automatic AIRLHANGER 


How it works...and what makes it different 

















t 
AIR ENTERS 


Fan in this mixing cham- 
ber draws in air...and 
propels it forward. Air 
comes from outside (open- 
ing not shown)...or from 
room (opening at bottom) 
or at times from both. 


2 
..-IS PUSHED 


Pushed forward through 
ducts at ceiling, the amount 
of outside air...or its mix- 
ture with inside air... is 
regulated and automati- 
cally balanced with evap- 
oration. 


3 
IS DISCHARGED 


Discharged through a 
series of duct outlets, air 
circulates throughout the 
room. Free moisture from 
humidifiers evaporates, 
heat is removed... and 
marked uniformity, partic- 
ularly of humidity, results. 


4 
..-EBSCAPES 


The ‘‘measured service”’ 
air...and with it much of 
the heat...escapes through 
a series of automatic ex- 
haust shutters. With a 
slight pressure in the room, 
leakage is outward, in- 
creasing uniformity. 





“Bel -— & 








What Makes an Airchanger? 


Fans? Ventilation? Important, yes. But these 
do not make an Airchanger. Other systems 
blow—but are not Airchangers. 


The Airchanger, with its automatic humidity 
regulation, keeps Humidity Constant. Other- 
wise it isn’t an Airchanger. 


Other systems can’t control air change by 
the Humidity Regulator. So they fail at Air- 
changer’s most vital spot. 


The Parks patented Humidity Psychrostat be- 
gins to restrict air change immediately humidity 
falls off. Knows when to prod the humidifiers 
or hold ‘em back; or when to increase the air 
change. Knows how to keep them in balance. 


Knows how to keep humidifiers running, and 
get the most out of them for evaporative cooling. 


HUMIDITY STAYS PUT. 


Only the Parks Automatic Airchanger has 
automatic humidity regulation of this sort. With- 
out it, it isn’t an Airchanger. 


ARKS 


AU CLIMATE 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO : rirtcusure, MASS. * CHARLOTTE, N.C. 





py Cain Heaton? 
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ROM 





are the ideal softeners 


for giving rayon fabrics 


the smooth, subtle drape 
that appeals to discrim- 


inating customers. 
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F nf e We hear from _ users 
me that the G-E  screenless 
open spinning-frame motors are ‘‘cleaning fine.”’ 
This is evidence that these motors are oper- 
ating successfully in lint-laden atmospheres, and 
consequently with less worry to mill operators 
over shutdowns or loss of efficiency because of 
the lint-clogging of motors. On these motors, 
specially shaped fans at both ends of the rotor 
exert a powerful force to expel any lint that may 
enter. Air passages are smooth—no baffles to 
interfere. Every practical step has been taken to 
assure long, effective motor operation. To get 
further information on these motors, inquire of 
the General Electric office nearest you, or write 

General Electric, Schenectady, N.Y. --| 

on 


my \ 
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witch As 


Because this switch stops 
the motion of the spinning frame at the correct 
time for doffing full bobbins, and because the 
normal coast of the frame to the rest position 
allows the switch lever to return itself to the 
reset position, this new switch saves doffing 
time and assures uniformly full bobbins. 


It is especially suitable for the stop motions in 
spinning. It is operated; by a latch on the ring 
rail, and when the rail reaches full-bobbin posi- 
tion, the latch raises the lever of the switch, 
shutting down the spinning frame. Only slight 
pressure is necessary for positive making or 
breaking of the electrical contact. 


Durability—All parts of the mercury limit 
switch are enclosed, avoiding fire hazard from 
sparking. Some idea of the trouble-free quality 
of this switch can be had from the fact that on 
test a mercury switch worked 100,000,000 times. 
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FOR THE 
WORTH OF 
REPUBLIC 

BELTING 
AND HOSE) 








& What we know as rubber belting and hose are, 
of course, combinations of various reenforcing materials 
with rubber compounds. Since these other elements are 
necessary in the mechanical application of rubber— 
too much importance cannot be placed on ‘the way they 
are combined. ; . . . ‘ . 
Extensive laboratory and experimental facilities are con- 
stantly utilized in developing specifications and better 
means of uniting the component parts of Republic Belt- 
ing and Hose. You have only to examine the inner design 
of a product to detect Republic’s advancement in built- 
in quality—you will find duck construction of belting de. 
signed to eliminate internal chafing ... strong and re- 
silient cord construction in pneumatic hose for resistance 
to unusual shock and abuse... tenacious rubber com- 


pounds for wear and tear. These and similar refinements 
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in the structure of Republic Products are evidence of ex- 


perience and skill in the manufacture of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods. . . . ° : . 
The next time your plant requires belting or hose replace- 


ments, look into the merits of a Republic Brand. Discover 


for yourself the features of design and quality which 


mean additional service. Profit from what you find. Spec- 
ify Republic. Republic Rubber Division of Lee Rubber 


and Tire Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 


REPUBLIC 
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You need to know these things before 


you can be sure of freedom from chafing 


better weaving—uniform warp tension—fewer warp breaks 


. » » » Your Answer is the “CERTIFIED” : Tag! 


You know beforehand what you’ll get when you 
buy “‘Certified’’ Steel Heddles—because their quality 
is tested by the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory and 
double-checked by our own inspection. 

The P.T.L. tests are an independent check on 
Emmons standards of manufacturing quality—your 
assurance of smooth heddle eyes—long wear—high 
tensile strength—durability and corrosion resistance 
of plating ... all necessary for bet- 
ter weaving on your looms. 

Tests already published have 
shown how “Certified” Steel Hed- 


Emmons 


dles were pulled until they broke at the eye, so that you 
could know their high tensile strength. They were 
bent 100,000 times—without breaking! Cadmium plat- 
ed: heddles were sprayed with a ruinous salt spray for 
168 hours—and they didn’t rust! And their eyes were 
sawed with threads—to prove how smooth they are. 

This is Our way of protecting your purchases. 
Know what you buy. Specify the heddles with the 
“Certified” tag! Quick delivery. 
“Mmmons Loom Harness Company, 
Lawrence, Mass., Charlotte Divi- 
sion, Charlotte, N. C. 


“CERTIFIED” STEEL HEDDLES 
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Emmons picks the best and longest 
staple cotton for greater strength, 
longer life. proof. 


5 coats of specially prepared var- 
nish make Chafeless Cord humidity 


A 48-hour baking process makes the 
harness super-smooth. Less fly. Better 
cloth. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY — LAWRENCE, MASS. — CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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0 See, > .--when DODGE Loom Drives 
|» Ae Pee, and DODGE Bearings are 
y > at work in your mill... 
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N Textile Mills where Dodge Loom 
Drives and Dodge Capillary Ojiling 
Loom Bearings are installed, operating 
costs are being reduced and the quality 
of cloth improved ... The Dodge Loom 
Drive will smooth out loom operation and re- 
duce breakage of parts... It meets peak re- 
quirements because the flywheel provides a 
source of reserve power .. . Its expanding 
ring clutch can be instantly engaged or dis- 
engaged . . belt slippage and power-robbing 
parts are eliminated . .. Dodge Bearings em- 
body the capillary oiling principle which is 
positive and unfailing, and greatly reduce 
maintenance cost... Let us send you Dodge 
Bulletin A-236 which describes these units. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Mishawaka, Indiana, U.S.A. 









Copyright 1939, Dodge Manufacturing Corp. 
Mishawaka, Indiana 
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THERE 1S ADDED VALUE IN THE NAME DODGE 
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“BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT” 


Seeing is the vital link between good operators 
and good work. Seeing is precisely what manu- 
facturers obtain with Cooper Hewitts, engi- 
neered to fit the job. They make the mere 
physical act of seeing easier. Eye-strain and 
resulting fatigue is reduced. More uniform 
high-quality production is assured. 

It will pay you to give your workers the 
best light obtainable. Hundreds of mill owners 
and operators prefer Cooper Hewitts for this 
reason. They get “better than daylight” illumi- 





nation every hour of the day. The light blends 
well with daylight, makes good seeing a part- 
ner in perfect production. 

Our representatives know the economics 
as well as the engineering of modern textile 
plant lighting. Write for complete information. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 853 
Adams Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


COOPER Fiawirr MERCURY VAPOR Lick 
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MAINTENANCE COSTS... 


JULY = AUG iT 36ONOV CODEC 


...and use GULP'’S higher quality LUBRICANTS 
to keep them down ov resis. suisse 


We DISTINGUISH CAREFULLY between LUBRI- 
CANTS costs and LUBRICATION costs,’’ says this 
mill executive. “We bring comparative maintenance 
costs into the picture when we figure our fina/ lubrica- 
tion costs. If maintenance is low while production 
holds at a steady pace — or increases — we know our 
real lubrication costs are low, even though we've paid 
a few cents more per gallon for quality lubricants.” 

That far-sighted viewpoint is helping hundreds of 
mill men, from Maine to Texas, secure the economies 
management demands today in manufacturing costs. 
And it logically leads them to the use of Gulf’s higher 
quality oils and greases. Mill managers find that when 
these better grades of lubricants are applied as recom- 
mended by an experienced Gulf engineer, production 
flows more smoothly, less time is lost for adjustments 
and repairs, and maintenance costs are lower. After 
Gulf quality lubricants have been placed in service, it 


is not uncommon for mill managers to report savings 
in maintenances alone amounting to more than the 
total monthly bill for lubricants! 

So we suggest that you watch comparative maimte- 
nance costs from month to month in your plant, and 
ask a Gulf engineer to assist you in finding ways to 
effect savings through improved lubrication. He will 
work tactfully with your operating men — and they 
can benefit from his broad experience in the lubrica- 
tion of machinery similar to yours. Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion — Gulf Refining Company, Gulf Building, Pitts- 

burgh, Pennsylvania. 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 
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SINKING TIME 
(IN SECONDS) 
40 ( 








(0. ay, 0.35% 0.3% 0.25% 0.27 0.15% O17, 
WETTING AGENT CONCENTRATION (IN PER CENT) 


INSTANT WETTING-OUT 


@ Wetsit saves time in processing, reduces R d d f t ~ t t ti 

the cost of detergents and assures an im- e uce SUI ace ension — comp e e pene la ion 

proved and more uniform finished product. 
The instantaneous wetting properties of 





Wetsit aid in such processes as scouring. 

bleaching. fulling. dyeing, yarn condition- 

ing, sizing. sanforizing, rinsing, ete. 
Wetsit is a new synthetic compound 


which reduces surface tension in water so- 





lution—giving complete penetration. Wetsit 
also has emulsifying. dispersing and de- 
tergent properties. Wetsit is not affected by 
the lime and magnesium salts of hard water 
—it is equally efficient and gives abundant 
foam in neutral, acid or alkaline condi- 
tions. If used with soap Wetsit prevents the 
formation of lime curds. When dissolved 
in water it does not hydrolize to give free 
alkali. 

Wetsit displays great surface activity in 
concentrations as low as 0.1% which as- 
sures rapid wetting, complete penetration = 
and level or uniform results. 

FREE—Write today for samples. 


‘PRODUCTS. 
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Profit isn’t easily earned these days. 
All the more reason for earning by 
saving with the Ditto Payroll 
Method. Probably your biggest 
outgo is payroll. And payroll ac- 
countancy is itself non-profitable! 
Therefore let Ditto account for 
every penny paid to every worker, 


without costly machines, without 
posting and rewriting, without ex- 
pensive mistakes! At the same 


time let Ditto provide payroll rec- 
ords that satisfy State and Federal 
authorities! 


Know What Users Say! 


Burlington Mills: “Used in larger 
plants, now installing in smaller 
ones. Would have to add to per- 
sonnel under Social Security Act 
were it not for Ditto”... Bossong 
Hosiery Mills: “Saves many hours, 


but, best of all, makes error impos- 
duplicates our 


sible. Also, forms, 




















and is so useful we couldn’t do with- 
out”. ... Ashe Hosiery Mills: “Ditto 
payroll method is one of the best 
things we ever did—eliminates er- 
ror, saves time; couldn’t do with- 
out” ... McLaurin Hosiery Mills: 
“It is the complete payroll system, 
with minimum clerical work” 

and so on by the score. 


Get This Revealing Book 


The fast, errorless and photograph- 
ically accurate Ditto-One-Writing 
’ayvroll Method earns by saving. 
More mills are constantly adopt- 
ing the Ditto method. It 
duces direct from time card, or 
timekeeper’s or payroll clerk’s 
original sheets. Alert Mill Pay- 
masters, Managers, Owners, are 
reading “The Ditto Payroll Sys- 
tem,” the book that shows how to 
save mightily. Get Yours! 


repro- 





—=rmeeee S&S ee = = ae eo Wee 








SEND FOR THIS BOOK 
AND FOR A COMPLETE 
SET OF PAYROLL FORMS 
IN ACTUAL USE IN PROM- 
INENT TEXTILE MILLS 





F2C. 


Chicago, Ills. 





ittoc 


2212 W. Harrison St.. 


Gentlemen: At no obligation to me please 


send your detailed payroll study, “The 
Ditto Payroll System” 

Wy Name & Title 

Will 

a7 Sta 
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--but Machinery Can Be Kept 
“Young” with More Efficient 
Repair Parts. 





Production programs for 1939 bring many problems, not 
the least of which is the question of machinery maintenance 
costs ana the amount of wear and tear it will show when | 940 
rolls around. 


No matter how new or modern the textile machine, it can- 
not operate with true etticiency or stand up under the wear 
ana tear ot high speed production when many of its parts 
wear quickly or fit imperfectly. Why not decide now to 
Keep your machinery ‘young’’ with the aid of more efticient 
repair parts? 


HENDERSON Textile Repair Parts are the result of care- 
ful study of modern textile equipment to ascertain the weak- 
est points. They have that added strength at the weak spots 
that prevent quick wear and constant breakdown. Pre- 
cision patterns are used to insure that every part fits per- 
fectly, thereby saving much in vibration and friction. Good 
materials plus careful workmanship insure dependability and 


long life. 


Let us quote prices on any part or any number of parts 
for any make of textile machinery. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 
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FREE, BUT THEY TELL YOU A LOT! 


The brochures pictured on this page are charged with money saving data 
for the mill man interested in cheaper and better automatic feeding and raw 
stock extracting and drying . 


THE NEWEST DEVELOPMENT IN AUTOMATIC FEED- 
ING AND DRYING. The booklet on the left describes an exclusive 
Hunter development, the New Rotary Feeder and Raw Stock Dryer consist- 
ing of a novel rotary automatic feed usually built as an integral part of the 
Hunter Duplex Raw Stock Dryer. The Rotary Feed, however, may be fur- 
nished as a separate unit to replace old feeders on your present dryers as well 
as with new machines. The Rotary Feeder is adaptable to any type or kind 
of raw stock and is available in any desired width or capacity. It may be used 
to feed any machine commonly requiring hand or automatic feeding of stock. 


The booklet on the right describes the latest addition to better extrac- 
tion . . . the HUNTER MODEL G HYDRAULICALLY CON- 
TROLLED SQUEEZE ROLLS for cloth or stock. It describes the 


benefits of continuous operation and tells you in detail of its valuable and 
accurate hydraulic pressure control. 


For complete brochures and details of just what these modern units are 
doing for outstanding mills, simply mail the coupon. They are yours for the 


asking and without obligation. 


JAMES HUNTER 
MACHINE COMPANY 


, 

NORTH ADAMS | 
MASSACHUSETTS on 

' 

, 





MAIL THE 
COUPON 
TODAY/ 











Without obligation, please send Bulletin S R [) describ- 
ing Model G Squeeze Rolls, and Bulletin R F describing 





Automatic Rotary Feeder and Raw Stock Dryer [| 


ME TAS PaaS - Title 
SOUTHERN AGENTS: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. - 
/ONLD 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: ne 
E. G. Paules, 343 Bendix Bldg., 1206 Maple St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. City__-.- y , ae ee oD . 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Colwool Accessories Limited 
126 Wellington St., West, Toronto 











@ Jig dye vats with Taylor Automatic Tem- 
perature Control. The heart of the System isthe 
Fulscope Indicating Controller, although the 
Fulscope Recording Controllercan be used where 
permanent, 24-hour chart records are desired. 
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How to make sure of 
correct temperatures 


" JIG DYE VATS 





Whether you need 140°F for vat colors, or a 
boil for direct colors, rely on Taylor Control 
to guard uniformity and quality of your cloth 





HERE are many places in a finishing 
{ orne- where it’s bad business to guess 
about temperatures. The uniform quality 
of your cloth, reduction of processing 
costs, and maintenance of net profits all 
depend on accurate temperature control. 
Taylor offers fully automatic control 
ot temperatures. Many finishing plants 
have proved the efficiency of this system 
also in assuring the right water tempera- 
ture for washing of the cloth after dyeing. 
This modern Taylor Control is adapt- 
able for use with either 
open or closed steam 
coils as the heating 
medium. Simple ad- 


tized colors. All stainless chrome nickel 
iron bulb and tubing assures long life. 


Perhaps you know Taylor best for its 
pioneering work in developing and per- 
fecting ‘Temperature Control for slashing. 
Know it now for ability to specify and 
install Control Systems for any part of 
finishing processes where temperature 
regulation is vital. If you have any prob- 
lems on this score, ask a Taylor Repre- 
sentative how Taylor Textile Engineers 
can help you guard your cloth and save 

your money today. 
Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Plant also 





justment makes it 
possible to maintain 


indicating Recording * Controlling 


in Toronto, Canada. 
Manufacturers in 





correcttemperature TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE,FLOW (Great Britain, Short & 
for vat direct or diazo- and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS Mason, Ltd., London. 


its $i, i i ee 


° 


@ View of Taylor tube system connecting 
temperature bulb in the dye vat liquid 
with the Fulscope Controller. With the 
correct length of tubingitis easy to place 
the Controller where it is most conven- 
iently seen and reached. Send for more 
information on this and other Taylor 
Control Systems for Finishing Plants. 
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DIAMOND FIBRE TRUCKS 


ORE "mileage" in the form of longer, trouble- 

free life is assured when your material handling 
is entrusted to DIAMOND FIBRE Trucks, because ev- 
ery one of them is of the same perfectly smooth, 
scuff-proof, splinter-proof construction. Remember 
too, that Diamond Fibre is lighter than aluminum and 
almost as strong as iron, is non-corrosive and grease 
and oil proof. All metal parts are heavily plated to 
resist corrosion. 


DIAMOND FIBRE 
HOLLOW WARE 


A number of standard types are made that will 
meet practically any material handling problem. Spe- 
cial types and sizes to meet particular problems can 
be made to order without extra cost. 

Use the coupon today and get your copy of the 
catalog showing the complete line of Diamond Fibre 
Hollow Ware. Address Continental Diamond Fibre 
Company, Department C., Newark, Delaware. In 
Canada the Diamond State Fibre Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Toronto. 










CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE COMPANY 
Dept. ‘‘C’’, Newark, Del. 


Please send catalog Have Salesman call 
Name 


Company 






Address 





City and State 


TRUCKS - BOXES-CANS -BASKETS-TRAYS 
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NEW PICKERS 
IN OLD FRAMES 


At Half the Cost of 
NEW PICKERS IN NEW FRAMES 










About one-half the cost of building a new picker is in the 


frame——which never wears out. 


We can take your old pickers; strip off all the moving parts, 
and build new pickers including the Aldrich Synchronizers 


into these old frames. 


lf your old frames are broken or: feriously damaged in any 


manner, we can replace them at nomittti cost sowith other old frames 





which are sound and in good condition. 


A picker rebuilt in this manner not only runs like a new 


picker; it is a new picker, and the Aldrich Synchronized single 
process picker has invariably turned out evener card sliver than 
any other picking system on every test which has ever been re- 


ported to us. 





Greenwood, WorkSS south Carolina 
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BECAUSE IT GUARANTEES 10 REDUCE tne proctssing BUDGET 


Sulfanole PB is a completely new detergent, a 
synthetic soap suitable for use in scouring, boil- 
ing off, or dyeing of piece goods, raw stock, or 
hosiery—cotton, wool, silk or rayon. 

It can be used as a complete substitute for soap 
with effective savings because only small amounts 
are required, and no assistants are necessary. 

Sulfanole PB is more ef- 
ficient than soap since it 
has powerful scouring de- 
tergent, and wetting prop- 


WARWIUK 


erties, and is not affected in any way by acid or 
alkaline baths, metallic salts, etc. It also pos- 
sesses exceptional rinsing speed. 

Use Sulfanole PB and prevent processing head- 
aches caused by insoluble lime soap or the in- 
jurious effects of free alkali or free fatty acids 
normally encountered when using soap. 

Our laboratory will glad- 
ly recommend a formula 
for your scouring, boil-off 
or dyeing problem. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
WEST WARWICK, R. If. 


PLANTS at West Warwick, R. I., and Rock Hill, S. C. 
BRANCH OFFICES at Bethlehem, Pa.; Burlington, N. C.; Griffin, Ga.; Paterson, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
IMPREGNOLE CORP., Sales Agents for Impregnole, 580 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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“COTTON”, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


I want to get “MY PRIVATE SECRETARY.” Please enter my subscription to 
COTTON for 3 years and send me copy of this book. 
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How d you like to have 


“MY 
PRIVATE 
SECRETARY”? 


y OU can secure from COTTON a valuable and efficient secretary, (though not quite as attrac- 
tive as the one pictured above) in the form of a valuable book which is being widely acclaimed 
by textile men. 


A long felt need of practically all textile executives and supervisors is filled in this new book “My 
Private Secretary,” just produced by COTTON. This book, compiled by F. Gordon Cobb, con- 
tains a comprehensive set of mill calculations, constants, tables, etc., for which the mill man will find 
constant use, but its unique and striking feature is a section of forms, so designed that, when filled in 
by the user, will provide, in one pocket-size volume, a complete record of a man’s mill or department, 
so that he can readily answer practically any question about his job. 


Practically all textile men have much useful information which they -wish to record, but, too fre- 
quently, one memorandum is left at the desk, another is at home, others cannot be located. “‘My 
Private Secretary’’ was designed to provide in one handy volume all of this desirable information, 
along with useful rules, tables, etc. ‘The specially prepared forms are so designed that comparable 
records of several plants may be recorded, or these spaces used to indicate changes from one year to 


the next for a single plant. 


Among the rules and information which the book, filled in, will contain, are the following: 


The draft of any machine in the mill. 7. The specifications of the different machines, such as the 
An easy way to figure all drafts for every machine in — — and gauge, kind of machine, weight 
the mill. om : 8. The standard and actual twist, lays per inch, production, 
S aes eee obtaining the production of any ma- and weight of all yarns compared. 

ow a - 9. A simple method of obtaining the actual number of yarns 
The speed of any machine or part of any machine, such needed to produce a style of goods. 

aS &.pm. . Fgggeattr Fong ager 3 — doff- 10. A quick method of getting loom production. 

SFG, E.D.M. GF ETERS TOUS, SPBaeS, OSM Cpeens, 11. A quick method of getting spinning production or hanks. 
The twist gear, draft gear or lay gear on any of your 12. A quick method of getting speeder, intermediate or slub- 
machines, ber production. 

How much roving or yarn there is on any bobbin, spool 13. How to calculate the yarn space in the reeds you buy 
or beam. 14. All information necessary to take stock. 


- “My Private Secretary,” 

| in a durable _ cover, 

' printed in gold, contains 

112 pages. It is 4 by 7 
inches and fits readily 

. into a coat or trouser 

i pocket. You can secure 

j it together with a 3-year 

' subscription to COTTON 

i 

I 

5 

i 

i 

i 

: 
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[] Enclosed find $3.00. [) Send bill for $3.00. 


for only $3.00. If you are 
already a subscriber, ex- 
piration date of your 
subscription will be ad- 
vanced 3 years. Fill in 
and mail the coupon to- 
day. 


If an individual give name of mill connected with and position held. 


Position 
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@ here 7s a reason why 
STANDARD OIL LUBRICANTS 


maintained in 1938 the popu- 





larity they've held since 1886 
... Lhat reason is dependability. 
Remember—when you buy 
STANDARD OIL LUBRICANTS 
you buy over fifty years of 
research and experience in 
textile machinery lubrication 
problems. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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DOLLARS-LOST IN A MIST 


RN i 
. 


oT 


How Shell 
Engineers And Shell 
Products Are Helping 
You Fight The Battle 

For More Efficient 
industrial 


Lubrication 


N"G 


—~ 47 


VER hear the story of the little lost dollar 

—lost in an oily mist? It can be heard in 
power plants, mills, factories and in the engine 
rooms of steamships, wherever the mist of 
steam-cylinder oils of unsuitable grade or in- 
ferior quality is wasting dollars instead of sav- 
ing them.( jIts message may be translated 
into terms of excess oil consumption, low en- 
gine efficiency, increased maintenance costs 
—all reflecting reduced profits.© You can 
do something about these mist-bound dollars! 





For instance—Shell Engineers have developed 
Shell Wolco Oils—a series of great steam- 
cylinder lubricants. They are more readily 
atomized yet highly stable and heat resistant. 
And they deposit less undesirable residue than 
most cylinder oils on the market!€ If you 
are interested in saving dollars in power— 
dollars in maintenance—get in touch with 
your nearest Shell office today. A Shell rep- 
resentative will give you the complete story 
of this finest of steam-cylinder lubricants. 


SHELL WOLCO OILS 

















Spinning 
Twisting 
Winding 
S pooling 
Warping 


FOR OVERHEAD 
HANDLING 


A 254 page book used as a 
technical reference for all 
data covering MonoRail 
Equipment will be sent on 
letterhead request. 
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Swirling columns of air 
clean all textile machines 
with no damage to stock! 


Y preventing the accumulation of lint on 
textile machines with the swirling action 
of an air column of high velocity, guides 
and creel boards are kept clean at all times. 
Careful adjustment and direction of the air 
current protects roving yet at the same time 
cleans the back guides and other places hard 


to reach. 


Automatic cleaning enables operators to de- 
vote full time to production and care of the 


running yarn. Ends-down have been reduced 





53° in some mills. Cleaners over warpers 
have eliminated most of the transfer stoppage. 
Ceilings are cleaned automatically at the 
same time by an auxiliary fan. Special Monitor 
Cleaner eliminates loss of production and 
labor required for blowing down in buildings 


of this type. 


Trained and experienced textile engineers are 
available for consultation on any phase of 
cleaning or overhead handling problems. 


Their services are offered without obligation. 


The American MonoRail Co 


13106 Athens Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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CHLORANTINE FAST COLORS 





the LL types 
have a fastness to light 


of 6-7 and 7 





For many shades even vat 


dyes eannot equal this 
© 


Consumers now expeet 


this degree of fastness 


CHLORANTINE FAST COLORS 
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My Private Secretary 
“T am reading a lot about your book ‘The 
Private Secretary’. I wish you would send 
me a copy of it.” 
HUGH M. COMER 
Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala. 
es 
Hosiery Reprints 
“We have read with interest ‘Mismatch- 
ing on Full-Fashioned’ in August... ad- 
vise us cost of 15 reprints.” 
B. DAUGHERTY. 
Valley Forge Hosiery Mills, 
Norristown, Pa. 





“It is interesting to get visual evidence 
of the care with which publications are 
preserved by many note the en- 
closed photograph taken in the office of 
the Kali Manufacturing Company of Phila- 
delphia. This rack was designed by Miss 
Wench to hold current issues of magazines 
in which they are interested. Note the im- 
portant position accorded to our old friend 
COTTON,” 

S. M. FERRER 
Spearhead Service, 
New York, N. Y. 


Tut, tut, Mr. Ferrer, you can’t surprise 
us with evidence of the care with which 
COTTON is preserved by many as we have 
seen too many mills and mill executives 
with bound volumes, and too many copies 
of COTTON on top of the superintendent's 
desk. We suspect a lurking motive to get 
a little extra publicity for Kali Manufac- 
turing Company but anybody ambitious 
enough to take a photograph and send it 
on deserves recognition and all we ask is 
that you keep CorTrTron in this position all 
the time. 


* 
Has Copies Since 1930 


‘Inasmuch as we have complete volumes 
of CoTToN from 1930 to date, indices for 
these years also would be a valuable addi- 
tion to our library.” 

J. P. ELTING 
Kendall Mills, 
Paw Creek, N. C. 


Cotton started issuing cross indexes 
with 1933, has copies for 1934, 1935 and 
1936. 1937 supply exhausted. 





LOOKING AHEAD 


During 1939, S & R believes both 
readers and advertisers will be in- 
terested in coming events in COT- 
TON, casting their shadow before. 
Special issues of merit during the 
year include the Annual Moderniza- 
tion and Maintenance Number in 
February, the Greenville Show Issue 
in April and the Modern Equipment 


and Process Number in October. 

Looming large just now with its particu. 
lar wide circulation and reader interest is 
the first of these—the February Moderni- 
zation and Maintenance Number. Features 
will include a symposium of views from 
mill operating heads on the most import- 
ant recent developments in modernization 
and some indications of what is still to be 
done; engineering developments showing 
modernization along technical lines; plant 
description of the outstanding mil! addition 
of 1938 at Mathews Cotton Mills, Green- 
wood, S. C., including new power plant, 
mill village and laundry; further articles 
on up-to-date maintenance methods. 


8 
Better Ginned Cotton 


“You certainly have some wonderful read- 
ing matter in your paper, and I think che 
discussions of the various textile organiza- 
tions are of remarkable interest to the men 
in the mill. I noticed an article where 
they were having a discussion on last year's 
crop of cotton and it is certainly true that 
the 1937 crop was mostly very unsatisfac- 
tory. As they discussed in this article, it 
showed a distinct weakness and lowered the 
breaking strength of the yarn. 

“All these discussions confirm what oth- 
er mill men have experienced. I certainly 
believe that the cotton growers can do a 
great deal to help the mill by better gin- 
ning and preparation of the cotton. It would 
also help to a very great extent in reducing 
the costs of clean cotton in the yarn. It 
looks too bad when some planters will take 
good care of the cultivation of their cotton 
all through the year and then ruin it by 
careless ginning. I certainly know that 
some of these planters do take great care 
in the preparation and ginning of their cot- 
ton, and it is always a pleasure to receive 
such cotton as it will reduce the comber 
waste at the comber and increase the quali- 
ty and breaking strength of the yarn.” 

R. W. BOYS 
Pres., Green River Mills, Inc., 
Tuxedo, N. C. 


“IT am attaching the correspondence and 
leaflets on improved ginning of cotton. 
this should be much appreciated by all mill 
men and if possible put before farmers so 
they in turn could get after the ginners.”’ 

HARRY J. HORN 

Walton Cotton Mill Co., 
Monroe, Ga. 


(In an early issue CoTTon will carry an 
article written by a mill superintendent in 
making a plea for better ginned cotton with 
a special emphasis on gin cut cotton.) 
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Waterproofing Textiles 

“In the December 1934 issue of CoTTON 
Mr. Kelley, in an article on Waterproofing 
refers to a Government Formula for water- 
proofing textiles in which tallow soap, plus 
glue, is mixed with alum. We would vers 
much appreciate learning the source of M1: 
Kelley's information.” 

OSCAR EDELSTEIN 

The Pond Li‘y Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


(This letter referred to Andrew Kelley 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn., the author of the article published 
four years ago. Incidentally this article 
was quite popular and the entire issue was 
exhausted shortly after printing. 


© 

Prosperity Loses Sale 

Competitors say it’s a whopper, but be 
lieve it or not, E. H. Fairchild of Auto. 
matic Transportation Company tells us that 
a sure sale of a stacking machine was lost 
recently because the mill got caught in the 
rush of increased business and their wars 
house stocks are so low they don't need the 
machine 


* 
Texans Get Their Man 


“Out of the mass of applications we se 
lected a man... we must compliment your 
magazine upon the fine results from our 
advertisement.’ 

HUGH S. CLARKE 
Supt., Texas Textile Mills, 
Dallas, Texas. 


* 

Wants Finishing Article 

“Kindly send us another copy of ‘Some 
of the Problems in Print Cleth Bleaching 
& Finishing’ by C. Norris Rabold, appear 
ing in November 1938.’ 

HERBERT ROSENBERG 

American Finishing Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


This is the fifth and final installment of 
a comprehensive series on the subject of 
textile printing by Mr. Rabold. Several 
copies of these articles still available. 
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S. R. O. should have been added to this 
welcome sign for the recent national meeting 
of the AATCC in Atlanta ‘ ; ; , e 
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It made a big difference when this dyeshop lined its jigs with 
ENDURO Stainless Steel. Costly troubles stopped. Off-shades and 
spotted goods were entirely eliminated. Color changes were made 


in minutes instead of hours. Production increased. And there was 
no further loss of expensive dye liquors through leakage. If, in 
your dyehouse, any one or any combination of these troubles is 
present, the above experience suggests the correct solution. Line 
with lustrous, corrosion resisting ENDURO. Be sure, too, that 
your dye beams, dry cans, and other equipment is made from 
this corrosion resisting, care free metal. Let us send you all the 
facts. Write Republic, Dept. CO, at Cleveland today ... Republic 
Steel Corporation, General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio; Alloy Steel 
Division, Massillon, Ohio. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


HEPUBLL 
EVECt 


NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
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“It Can Happen Here” 


THE OLD-TIME economists, such as Adam Smith, 

were held up in a pretty ludicrous light by the 
apostles of the New Economic Era which seemed to 
have been ushered in, beginning about 1917. All the old 
rules were thrown away or changed, and ponderous ar- 
ticles were written by world authorities to show that 
everything was different now; that a new set of cir- 
cumstances confronted us, and therefore an entirely 
new set of economic theories were needed. We are now 
beginning to see that this was mostly hooey; that the 
old economic theories were all right, but just needed a 
little polishing in spots to meet gradually changing 
conditions. 

The ideas of the older economists about wealth and 
money were formed in a period when the multiplica- 
tion of wealth was a relatively slow process, and na- 
tional income, or creation of wealth, increased at such 
a slow pace that during one lifetime it did not alter 
appreciably. When one of those old-timers stated that 
there was only so much wealth to be divided, he was 
right according to his times, and all we need to do to 
make the statement right today is to modify it slight- 
ly by saying that at any given time there is only so 
much wealth in the country, and that if we want more, 
we must create it. Another condition which the older 
economists did not have to confront was the violent 
fluctuation in the money value of national wealth, 
which is so common today when quotations on the 
New York Stock Exchange have such a decided effect 
on our valuation of our real wealth. One or two hun- 
dred years ago, we not only did not have the machin- 
ery for creating wealth so rapidly, but we lacked the 
mechanism for inflating or deflating the value of our 
real wealth as rapidly as this can be done today. 


IN SPITE OF all the outpourings of wisdom from our 
highest powered economists about the New Economic 
Era and the changes in the rules of the game, there is 
one fundamental economic truth that hasn’t been 
changed, and won’t be changed, and can’t be changed, 
no matter what happens, and that is that you can’t get 
more out of a thing than there is in it. Any attempt 
to do this leads inevitably to a false system of valua- 
tion which we conveniently term inflation. The price 
of a thing does not necessarily indicate its true value. 
Inflationary enthusiasm often sets up false values 
which are sometimes so perfectly ridiculous that it 
seems almost impossible for reasonably sensible people 
to accept these values as being even probable. In 1924, 
Florida swamp land, worth about 50c an acre, was sol- 


emnly being passed from one ownership to another at 
prices so utterly fantastic as to be almost inconceiv- 
able. Sensible business men, who had lived in Florida 
all their lives and who should have known that this 
was all moonshine, fell like a ton of bricks for the 
general hoopla, and convinced themselves, as well as 
outsiders, that in some obscure, indefinable way this 
worthless property had suddenly become tremendously 
valuable. In 1928 and 1929, this country reached the 
height of the folly of the New Economic Era. In a 
few swift plunges, the Florida boom and the national 
boom collapsed. The $2.00 swamp in Florida settled 
back from a $50,000.00 Development to a $2.00 swamp 
again; this being all it ever was, anyway. The $500.00 
share of stock on the New York Exchange settled back 
to its original value, which may have been $100.00, 
and then skidded down below its true value. The fancy 
buildings that had been put up all over the country. 
with fabulous costs for labor and materials, nearly all 
went broke. Economists pointed out that the wealth 
of the country had shrunk 30 billion dollars according 
to one person’s authority, or 40 billions according to 
somebody else’s. Only last year, the stock market be- 
came unsettled and by early fall the alarmed econom- 
ists were pointing out that 25 billion dollars of value 
had disappeared from our national wealth. 


IT SEEMS UNLIKELY that the national wealth really 
changed much from 1928 to 1932, or that it had 
changed appreciably between February 1937 and Oc- 
tober of the same year. Only the arbitrary values as- 
signed to this wealth changed. Practically all of the 
things, which after all make up the wealth of a coun- 
try, remained substantially the same; as available for 
the potential production of wealth at the depth of the 
depression, as they did at the peak of the inflation. 
If a 100,000-spindle cotton mill is running full time 
and producing cloth, its production of usable goods is 
exactly the same whether the output is valued at 10 
million dollars a year, or 5 million dollars. When we 
say that the value of the product has been cut in half, 
all we mean is that the dollar value has been cut in 
half. The actual useful value remains exactly the same 
as before. 

It should be perfectly obvious that the wealth of a 
country depends on the useful values created, rather 
than on the money value attached to its goods and 
property. Simply raising prices creates no prosperity, 
and may actually do the reverse, since it creates a 
false sense of profit which does not really exist. We 
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live by, and on, Things, and not money, and artificially 
altering the so-called money value of a thing does not 
change its useful value, but merely shifts purchasing 
power from one group to another. 

Most of the old-fashioned economists were studying 
a national economy fundamentally different from ours. 
Karl Marx, who wrote the gospel of the Socialists and 
Communists, seemed to have founded most of his ob- 
servations on a system in which most production was 
intended for export, and the profits from this produc- 
tion to a very large extent invested in a foreign coun- 
try for the benefit of the financier and manufacturer 
so that the working people who participated in the pro- 
duction of goods had little opportunity to participate 
in their consumption. The profits frequently re- 
mained abroad indefinitely. Sometimes, the exigencies 
of war would result in the return of these profits to 
the country of origin in the form of supplies and mu- 
nitions, but since war destroys goods rather than cre- 
ating them, the working classes who were originally 
employed to produce this wealth never did get a chance 
to benefit from any of it in their ordinary everyday 
life. Under such a system it was natural for employers 
to force down wages far below the point to which they 
could ever have been forced if the employer had been 
obliged to depend on the wage earners for his market. 
The United States has a relatively small foreign trade 
with respect to its total business, and practically all 
of it is balanced. We pay for our necessary imports 
with exports. With the exception of certain farm prod- 
ucts, practically everything produced in the United 
States is consumed here, and every employed person 
is in effect producing something for himself or some 
other employed person to consume. Of course there 
are a lot of rich people in the United States, but they 
have to spend or invest their money here almost with- 
out exception. The rich people of the United States 
probably do not send nearly as much of our wealth 
out of the country as is sent out by the foreign work- 
men who make money here and then either send or 
take it back to their country of origin. Most of the 
wealth we create stays right here in the country and 
our chief problem is to keep it in useful circulation. 


UNDER SUCH AN ECONOMY, it is perfectly evident 
that every man’s wage is some other man’s cost of 
living. It is impossible to raise one man’s wages with- 
out automatically cutting the wages of some other 
man, unless the wage raise was based on a participa- 
tion in the value of increased production. Wages have 
been consistently on the up-grade in the United States 
almost ever since we set up in business as a country. 
They would automatically and inescapably have done 
this in spite of anything anybody could have done to 
try to keep them down. They may not have been raised 
in terms of dollars, but they would automatically have 
been raised in terms of purchasing power. 

For about 20 years, we have been deliberately and 
consistently trying to get more out of our national 
economy than we put into it. How much longer can 
we keep on trying to do this without ruining our- 
selves? We have tried to do it so far by borrowing 
from those who were thrifty enough to put something 
aside out of their increase and using this to maintain 
our inflation. Of course those who have lent have 
been given certificates of indebtedness, but these cer- 
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tificates are payable in dollars, and sooner or later 
a dollar may be nothing but a little piece of paper with 
some pretty printing on it. We should not forget 
that only a few years ago newsboys were selling bil- 
lion mark German notes as souvenirs in many cities, 
and Russian money was worth about 25 cents a bushel. 
It can happen here, 
a 
Grudges and Personalities 

“IT see you’ve got Jack Kowalski listed as one of 
the men to be laid off,” said the works manager to one 
of his foremen. ‘‘Why did you put him on the list?” 

The foreman explained that Kowalski was a good 
enough worker, but had been a disturber and a trouble- 
maker. As long as some men had to be laid off he 
thought that this would be a good time to get rid of 
him. 

“You know, Charlie,” said the manager to the 
foreman, “I have a notion that you are taking the easy 
way out in this case. It’s true that Kowalski has been 
sticking his nose into a lot of spots around here, sort 
of looking for trouble, and I know that he’s lodged a 
couple of complaints against you that have stuck. But, 
did you ever stop to think that in doing so he has done 
you a service, and the company, too, because he has 
uncovered some weaknesses in your tactics? Maybe 
this fellow Kowalski has really got some good stuff in 
him. You might gain more by getting really acquaint- 
ed with him and getting under his skin than by taking 
this opportunity to put the skids under him. That’s 
something to think about in this case, Charlie.”’ 

What factors do you think should be taken into 
consideration before laying off a man simply because 


he has been a disturber? 
—‘*Management Information”, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 


— 


Who Should Go 

A foreman was asked by the manager to submit a 
list of the men he thought should be laid off in a ten 
per cent reduction of the working force. 

This foreman knew that other foremen in the or- 
ganization were taking advantage of the opportunity 
to get rid of certain workers they didn’t particularly 
like. He also knew that some foremen were taking 
care of relatives, lodge brothers and personal favorites 
by keeping them on the job. This foreman, however, 
did not want to let personalities influence him. 

Sitting in his home that evening, where he was 
free to do clear thinking, he listed all the qualities 
a man should possess in order to be a desirable, per- 
manent employee. Then he listed the points which he 
thought the men themselves would like to have con- 
sidered, such as length of service, loyalty, and all 
around ability to do the job. In a third list he noted 
the factors which should be considered from the point 
of view of the good of the community, such as number 
of dependents and place of residence within or out- 
side the boundaries of the town. 

Then he considered each man individually in the 
light of all the factors he had listed. He rated each 
man on the basis of these factors and formed his judg- 
ment upon this impersonal basis. 

Suppose you list the factors which should apply 
in laying off people in your own department. 

—‘“Management Information”, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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Japanese Textile Men Renew Import 





REPRESENTATIVES of the Japanese and American 

textile industries, at a meeting at the Nippon 
Club in New York City on Monday, December 19, for 
1939 and 1940, renewed the textile import arrangement 
effected for 1937 and 1938 in Osaka, Japan, on Janu- 
ary 22, 1937. 

Under the terms of the new arrangement, the Japa- 
nese textile industry accepts for the two years, 1939 
and 1940, a total quota of 200,000,000 square yards of 
cotton piece goods of Japanese origin to be shipped to 
the United States. The basic quota for each of the 
two years is 100,000,000 square yards, with the proviso 
that the Japanese may transfer from either year’s ap- 
portionment into the other any amount not exceeding 
20,000,000 square yards. In the event of such a trans- 


Quota A\rrangement for 1939-40 


The original document, covering 1937 and 1938, 
and signed in Osaka in January 1937 by Claudius Mur- 
chison, representing the American interests, and O. 
Shoji, representing the Japanese, provided a quota for 
1937 of 155,000,000 square yards, and, for 1938, a 
quota of 100,000,000 square yards—a total for the two 
years of 255,000,000 square yards. Thus the renewal! 
arrangement represents a reduction in the quota, for 
the two years, of 55,000,000 square yards. The 1937 
quota represented the amount of orders in the hands 
of Japanese mills on January 20, 1937, for 1937 de- 
livery. 

A joint committee of Japanese and American in- 
terests was established by the Osaka conference for 
effectuating and renewing the original document. Au- 





Left to right, around the table: T. Inouye, H. Yoshida, Paul B. Halstead, B. Oshima, Robert W. 
Philip, Harry L. Bailey, F. S. Blanchard, Claudius Murchison, and G. Edward Bucton sa 


fer, the quota for the year from which the transfer is 
made must be reduced by the amount transferred. In 
other words, with such a transfer, the Japanese may 
ship, in 1939, as much as 120,000,000 square yards, but 
if this is done, the 1940 quota automatically is reduced 
to 80,000,000 square yards, so that the total quota for 
the two years shall not exceed 200,000,000 square 
yards. 

Except for the amounts of the quota, the other pro- 
visions in the understanding effectuated in Osaka be- 
tween the Japanese manufacturers and the American 
Textile Mission are automatically renewed. The ar- 
rangement applies to all piece goods, the principal ele- 
ment of which is cotton; the full responsibility for its 
effucuation rests with the Japanese manufacturers; 
if trans-shipments of goods of Japanese origin, reach- 
ing the United States through a third country tend to 
make the arrangement ineffectual, the amount of such 
trans-shipments shall be deducted from the total 
amount of quota. 


thentic figures demonstrate that arrivals of Japanese 
goods during 1937 and 1938 were materially below the 
maximums allowed by the quotas. The representatives 
in America on the joint committee are: Japanese rep- 
resentatives—H. Yoshida, New York manager of 
Mitsui & Co., Ltd., and T. Inouye, commercial secre- 
tary of the Japanese Embassy; American members-— 
Claudius Murchison, president of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, F. S. Blanchard, of Pacific Mills, and G. 
Edward Buxton, of New England Industries, Inc. 
These gentlemen, with B. Oshima, assistant to Mr. 
Inouye, were present at the function at the Nippon 
Club on December 19, at which the renewal under- 
standing was signed. 

Also present were: Paul B. Halstead, secretary- 
treasurer of the Cotton-Textile Institute; and Harry 
L. Bailey, president of Wellington, Sears Co., New 
York, and Robert W. Philip, Editor of CoTTON, Atlan- 
ta, who were two of the members of the original 
American Textile Mission to Japan in 1937. 














A Survey on FIttinc Quitts — 


conducted a survey among a few selected mills 

man, the Editorial department of COTTON 
to ascertain the practice, preference, life, and other 
pertinent data in the use of filling quills. The re- 
sponse showed that there is much interest in the sub- 
ject, but that little thought has been given to it. In 
any survey it is necessary to have a complete cross 
section of the problem to make it representative. 

The accompanying tables giv® the compiled an- 
swers to a questionnaire from 39 mills in the South. 
Often, after a survey has been made, it is discovered 
that many important factors have been omitted, but 
in this case, just about everything of import concern- 
ing a filling quill has been asked except “where do you 
buy them” and “where do you throw them when they 
are no longer serviceable”, which, after all, might 
have been a good question to include. 

The center of interest in the survey is, naturally, 
the life of a quill under manufacturing conditions. To 
get the answers to a comparable figure it was neces- 
sary to calculate each mill’s answer by the same for- 
mula. Thus arose the question of the best formula— 
or any formula to use. Some of the mills answering 
tended to guess at the life, some used the replace- 
ment percentage each year, and several men concocted 
their own formulas. The discrepancy of calculating 
the life cf quills in one mill by a different method 
from that used for calculating the life of those in an- 
other is evident—the answers would be meaningless. 


JR Vemane AT THE REQUEST of a southern mill 


MILL N° 


. TOTAL FILLING SPINDLES 
. TOTAL LOOMS SUPPLIED BY SPINOLES 
. TOTAL FILLING QUILLS IN USE 


. @)RA F FILL! OUNT 
byrne FOR FILLING 7 . ZlatoyHa | atl ge \bab/Je | bast sees 


RUN OFF QUILL IN LOOM -7i2 | # 


5. TYPE LOOM— fpat . at (Bat 
BATTERY, MAGAZINE, SHUTTLE 6 
SPEEDS 178 


. LOOM HOURS OPERATED PER WEEK 

. LONG OR SHORT QUILL CAN AT LOOMS 

. TIMES QUILLS COLLECTED AT Loom o 

. PEELER OR FILLING FORK 

. QUILLS PICKED UP AT REGULAR INTERVALS 
BY WHOM Pmawv | Gat 
HOW OFTEN IN 6 HOURS — 

. WHERE DO QUILLS CAUSE IST TROUBLE 

. CLUTCH OR ACORN SPINOLE 
WHICH DO YOU PREFER? _— 

. (2) 00 YOU USE BOBBIN STRIPPER 


(6) PUSHER OR PULLER 
(C)QUILLS BROKEN PER 
. FILLING CONDITIONED — 
BY WATER OR CHEMICAL 
. FINISH — HARD BAKED OR OIL -SHELLAC 
. PLAIN OR BRASS BUSHING IN BASE 
we “ ” “ a TOP BARREL 
PREFER PLN. OR BRS. BSH. IN BASE 
“ oo 8 « “ # TOP BARREL 
. BDO QVILLS HAVE PLAIN OR BRASS TIP? 
DO you PREF ER ” “ “ “a? 
. PERCENT QUILLS BOUGHT EACH YR. 
WHAT IS AVG. LIFE IN LOOM HRS. 
AS FIGURED BY FORMULA*#* 
GROOVED 
WHICH DO YoU 
APPROXIMATE % QUILLS BROKEN 
BY TRUCK ETC. 
OR 


3otHOe Zhe? 394 ($a 


(Joh. | Gat. 


One man offered the formula: 


xX Average time (in minutes) between 
transfers 


No. quills replaced (yearly) 








Loom hours of operation X Average r.p.m. of looms 


that gives a figure which he called the coefficient of 
replacement, or quill life factor. However, this for- 
mula assumes that the life of a quill is proportional to 
the number of times it is transferred at the battery. 
It is known that other factors affect the time that 
elapses before a quill is discarded, so in order not to 
be misleading this formula was not adopted. How- 
ever, it was the basis upon which to work in securing 
a formula, as will be seen, and the fundamentals were 
retained. It is known that the number of transfers a 
quill passes through directly affects the life of that 
quill, but to use only that factor would mean that a 
quill which is not subjected to the transfers would last 
indefinitely. Warp bobbins do wear out, we know. 
Quoting from a letter which passed during the sur- 
vey we get one man’s opinion on this subject: “We be- 
lieve it is almost impossible to set up a formula by 
which the life of quills may be calculated because 
there are so many factors that affect the life. The 
formula that you prepared [as given previously] is as 
nearly accurate as any we have ever found, but the 
fact remains that your formula only takes into consid- 
eration that the life of the quill is affected by the 
number of transfers at the loom. In other words, we 
have found so many items that tend to lower the life 
of a quill that it would hardly be a fair comparison to 


2/6\/¥00 of 
000 
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(bat. | at. 131A 
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# LOOM HOURS PER YEAR (50 WEEKS) X NUMBER OF YEARS TO REPLACE ALL QUILLS _ LIFE OF QUILL IN LOOM HOURS 








TOTAL NUMBER OF QUILLS ON HAND 
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Lire. PRACTICE, AND PREFERENCE 


use just one of them—namely, the number of trans-_ on the transfer. 

fers or the detrimental effect of the transfer hammer One contributor to the survey Was replacing all 
on the quill, proportional to the speed of the loom. It quills at one time, so in a few years he will be able 
probably would take Newton a lifetime to devise such to give some definite information as to their life. More 








a formula that would satisfy any of us.” than one man would probably like to run the same 

With these thoughts in mind the formula: test, not only with quills, but with other supplies and 
Loom hours per year (50 weeks) X Number of years to replace all equipment. 

ey An effort was made to find the number of quills 

Total number of quills on hand per spindle in the mills and this was found to vary 


was adopted. This came about, with all due respect from 41 quills per spindle in a mill that makes filling 
to the other formula, not because it was a better for- Counts from 2.75s to 8s/5, to 3 quills per spindle in a 
mula, but because, like the weather, nothing else could Mill that makes filling counts from 29s to 44s. The 
be done about it. The life of a quill as calculated by 4Verage of all the mills was 11.3 quills per spindle. 
this formula is given in the lower left hand corner of Another question was asked to ascertain the num- 
the accompanying chart. ber of quills per loom; this was found to average 183 

Using this formula, the life of quills in the various filling quills per loom. However, the total number of 
mills was calculated, but the reader must inspect Quills serving one loom ranged all the way from 54 to 
the accompanying charted answers to the question- 410. Most of the mills had from 145 to 200 quills per 
naire to ascertain the cause of difference in the life of loom. One company which manufactures quills sug- 
quills. gests that 250 quills be kept as inventory for each 

For instance, it was noted by one mill man that loom. 
where quills have no brass bushing in the base and A careful digest of the survey should prove inter- 
the filling is conditioned improperly, the quills swell esting, though few comments will be made to try to 
and will not fit the spindle and must be discarded. explain the results. 
Other men mentioned that the quill suffers most when Of the 39 mills responding to the questionnaire, 35 
it is transferred at the battery. One man emphasized had only bobbin changing looms, three had both bob- 
that the quills must fit the spindle properly so that bin changing and magazine looms, and one had* bobbin 
they would not have to be driven on the spindle. changing and hand changing looms. 

Another thing brought out was that a certain kind At the loom, 12 mills used the short quill can, 17 
of battery is available that will seldom break the quills employed the long can, and 9 had both the long and 
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Photos courtesy Saco-Lowell Shops 


Illustrating the various stages of manufacturing the 


finished filling quill 


the short quill can. Of the 12 that used the short can, 
6 had the quills taken up 20 times a week (80 hours), 
4 of them 10 times, and two 16 times. Of those mills 
equipped with the long quill cans, 3 of them emptied 
the cans 40 times a week, one 32 times, one 30, and 
one 25 times. One mil! had the cans dumped hourly 
and another wrote “continuously”, which could be in- 
terpreted any way the reader desires. From this it 
might be gathered that possibly the mills using the 
long can preferred to give the bobbin farther to travel 
when the filling change occurred and the quill was 
knocked into the can, thus permitting the tail of yarn 
on the quill to be drawn into the can with the quill; 
by dumping the cans more often the quill had farther 
to fall. In almost every instance, the mills having 
their looms equipped with feelers used the long quill 
can, substantiating the foregoing statement of pos- 
sibility. 

Three mills have the battery hand pick the empty 
quills off the floor when they are knocked there by the 
transfer or arrive there by other means. Nine re- 
quire the sweeper to pick up the quills and one re- 
plied “anyone” and one “everyone”. Keeping the 
quills off the floor, where they may be damaged by 
feet, trucks, etc., is an important factor in the life of 
quills. Most mills think it is advisable to have one 
person delegated to pick up the quills at all times. If 
the sweeper makes enough rounds during the day 
then he will be able to do this, if not, the battery hand 


b perene ae the bobbin or quill is one of the most es- 
sential accessories to the operation of a mill, it re- 
ceives little care and thought on the part of the opera- 
tives and executives. From the treasurer, who hates to 
buy them, to the sweeper, who finds their presence on 
the floor a constant source of back-straining pains as he 
picks them up, they are accepted with a spirit of resig- 
nation and regarded as a necessary evil. Yet the condi- 
tion of the quills and the care and skill used in the selec- 
tion of the raw materials and in their manufacture have 
a direct result on their efficiency in the mill. 

Great advances have been made in the selection of 
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covers the alleys more often and has the opportunity 
te spy the quills lying on the floor and can get them. 
Some mills require the battery hands to work down 
the alley filling the batteries and then return via the 
back alley to pick up the quills that have been thrown 
behind the looms. As anarchism is theoretically the 
most perfect form of government, so theoretically the 
most perfect way to keep the quills off the floor is to 
have everyone pick them up. But as anarchism does 
not work, neither does the method of having everyone 
pick up the quills prove successful. 


Every so often the overseer of weaving remembers 
that he should clean from under the looms. Then he 
gets his sweepers down on a Saturday morning and 
they pull out from under the looms a bizarre collection 
of objects such as broken pick ball caps, nuts and boits, 
crusts of bread, shoes, bottles, leather, aprons, and 
quills. The overseer piles all this at the end of each 
line of looms and instructs the operatives to claim 
their personal effects, hopes the loom fixers will pick 
out a few of the usable parts, and returns the quills 
to the spinning room, only to have that overseer re- 
buke him for sending scaly and dirty quills to him and 
ironically suggest that he clean from under his looms 
at least every two years whether they need it or not. 

28 mills discovered that the quills caused trouble 
first in the weave room. Spinners and weavers could 
argue this point for several days and not arrive at 
any satisfactory reason why each other should not 
discover the faulty quills first. 

A preponderance of the mills taking part in the 
survey were equipped with acorn spindles though 
some of them preferred the clutch type. 

Most of the mills were equipped with the puller 
type of bobbin stripper but few had kept records of 
the number of quills broken by the stripper. One con- 
tributor advised that he was acquainted with a bob- 
bin stripper that was neither a pusher nor a puller. 

Slightly more than half of the mills conditioned 
‘their filling before running it. Of the types of fin- 
ishes on the quills, the oil-and-shellac combination fin- 
ish appeared to be most popular. 

According to the survey, quills were preferred that 
had brass bushings in the base, but with the inside of 
the barrels plain and without the brass tip on the out- 
side of the quill. Maple quills were preferred to birch, 
and the grooved quill held precedence over the ribbed 
and stripped. 

The percentage of quill replacements per year 
varied considerably among the mills. One man who 
saw the survey as it was being compiled stated that 


material and in the accuracy of manufacture. Quills 
may be made of plastics, metals, and wood, of which 
the rock maple, birch, beech, and gum have proven most 
desirable. The principal finishes for the quills are oil, 
shellac, oil and shellac, and enamel. Some filling quills 
have a metal tip as well as the regular bushing and 
shield. This tip prevents wear, helps prevent the break- 
age of filling, keeps the quills at a uniform length, and 
eliminates the expense incidental to sanding and polish- 
ing the rough quills. 

Extracted by permission from "The Saco-Lowell 

Bulletin", December 1937. 
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he gives orders for a million quills at one time, ship- 
ments to be made periodically for a certain percent- 
age—and supplemented occasionally if necessary. He 
found this plan to work well and recommends it to 
others. 


Surveys of practical problems are always interest- 
ing. Besides giving information, without revealing 
the source, concerning a problem, they help the mill 
man contributing to them because he secures certain 
data that ordinarily he did not have prior to answer- 
ing the questionnaire. However, in any survey, it is 
suggested that we consider the general trend of the 
average answers instead of the extreme cases if we 
are to arrive at a fair decision on any of the com- 
ponent points. 


In commenting on a survey of this type, it is im- 
possible for one man or several to bring to light all of 
the important points and to give the proper interpre- 
tation of them. Each man will find the survey of es- 
pecial interest to him along a different channel. Thus, 
with this thought in mind, we present to you—the 
survey as is. Your own analysis will prove more 
helpful to you than ours. 


Upon distribution of the survey to those mills 
taking part in it, several comments were made con- 
cerning conditions that affect the life of the quills. 


“Quills last longer in one plant than they do in another 
because of: 1. The personal opinion of the different mill 
men who have the authority to say when a quill should 
be run and when it should be thrown away, or the amount 
of money a mill has to spend for replacements. 2. The 
type and quality of the quills that are being purchased by 
the different mills. 3. The method of training the opera- 
tives so they will not be destructive. 4. The condition of 
the looms and the type of quill cleaning that is used.” 


“The ratio of total quills on hand to the number used 
per week affects the life of the quill materially. At one 
mill where I was superintendent the filling was very coarse, 
causing the quill to be transferred about once a minute: 
consequently the life of these quills was greatly shortened. 
At the mill where I am now the numbers are comparatively 
much finer and are not transferred as quickly in the loom; 
consequently, they last much longer.” 


“Some of the factors having a bearing on the life of 
the quills. 1. Failure to clean quills often enough will 
allow the barrels to become clogged with accumulated lint 
and the resulting difficulty in putting them on the spindles 
may cause many to be broken when the doffer exerts undue 
force in pressing them on the spindle. 2. An ample or sur- 
plus supply of quills will enable them to be handled less 
frequently, thus prolonging the life of the quills as well as 
the quill cans.” 


“Properly adjusted pitman arms will prevent quills from 
rolling in the shuttle from the back or front thereby pre- 
venting wear on the quills. Properly boxed shuttles will 
prevent the shuttles from bouncing and will prevent dam- 
Properly adjusted trans- 
or too 


aged quills upon the transfer. 
ferers will keep the quills from 
shallow.” 


going too deep 


“If quills fit the spindle properly and don’t have to be 
driven down, they will last very much longer.” 


4] 
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Each mill has a special preference for a type of 
filling quill. Shown here are some of those in use. 


“The largest governing factor in the life of a quill is 
the length of time it runs in the shuttle (everything else 
being equal). If it only runs one minute in the shuttle, it 
completes the trip from the spinning room to the loom and 
back much faster than if it runs 5 minutes in the shuttle.” 


“There are so many factors governing the life of filling 
I don’t believe any exact formula can be used 
However, the formula adopted seems 
Anyhow, even if the formula does 


quills that 
in computing the life. 
to be as good as any. 
not give us the average life, it does give us a comparative 
figure to apply to other mills. I think all the other infor- 
mation survey important 
data.” 


given in the is interesting and 


“After looking over the survey on filling quills, I think 
a number of factors affect the life of They 
are quills on hand, minutes to empty quill in the shuttle, 
loom hours operated, average speed of the loom, average 
number of filling yarn, type spinning spindle, type of trans- 
ferring device, and type of quill cleaner.” 


quills. 


“After looking over the survey on filling quills I called 
our overseer of spinning and overseer of weaving into the 
office to decide on the factors affecting the quill life so that 
we could eliminate as many as we could. We found so 
many things that will make a quill wear out or get broken 
or lost that we are surprised they last more than a day. 
Quills are used for everything from propping open the win- 
dows in the spinning room to separating stuck ends in a 
warp on the loom. Even the slasher room tenders use them 
to scotch their beams.” 


“First class loom fixing will help reduce broken quills. 
Also, the quill cleaning machines should be kept in good 
working order, and not forgotten once they are installed.” 

aie we 

“Every suggestion should be given careful con- 
sideration. Don’t cool the coals of creativeness by 
covering them with a wet blanket.” 

* * * * * 

““‘A man can be excused for falling down on a job 

but there is no excuse for lying down on it.” 


* * * * ¥ 


“You can always win an argument by avoiding it.” 
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MODERN METHODS OF DYEING 


By Edward W. Pierce* 


N THE first article, in the December issue, Dr. 

Pierce began this series with a discussion of colors 
and a development of the color sense. 

Here he describes the various types of textile 
fibers, and their dyeing characteristics, and outlines 
briefly the general types of equipment for dyeing 
loose fibers, yarns, and piece goods. 

Next month, starting with the basic dyestuffs, he 
will start a discussion of the different — of tel 
stuffs and auxiliary materials 


Article 2—Textile Fibers and Mechanical 
Equipment 


HILE volumes have been written concerning 
Wy the structure and the chemical composition 
| of the various textile fibers, all of which are 
easily available to those who want to make a more 
scientific study of the subject, yet for the practical 
man a much more superficial knowledge will be quite 
sufficient to aid him to understand how to carry on 
his work and to plan his course of procedure. At 
this time designers are putting out various mixtures 
of fibers in the same fabric, so no dyer can be sure 
that he will never encounter any other fibers than 
those with which he is familiar. In dyeing, as in all 
important industries, the value of any man lies in 
his familiarity with the entire subject and not only 
with a knowledge of one restricted specialty. 

A rough classification of fibers divides them into 
animal and vegetable fibers, but this is not sufficient, 
for we now have some new synthetic fibers which 
must be considered by themselves. 

Wool is the principal animal fiber and is typical 
of the class as a whole, which includes the wool or 
hair from a diversity of animals such as camels, 
alpaca, vicuna, Angora goats (mohair), rabbits and 
the various animals whose fur is used by hatters. 





*Technician, Ciba Co., Inc. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED BY THE AUTHOR. 


(This series comprises abstracts of lectures delivered for sev- 
eral consecutive years to students in the art of dyeing, revised to 
adapt them to the general textile reader.) 








The main differences between these are their vary- 
ing affinity for dyestuffs, luster and original color. 
Chemically, the animal fibers are amino acids, that 
is, they partake at the same time of a basic and acid 
nature and may be dyed with either acid or basic 
dyes, although custom has now practically aban- 
doned the basic dyes. The animal fibers in general 
have a good resistance to solutions of even the 
strong mineral acids after prolonged boiling, but are 
very sensitive to alkalies, which causes their speedy 
deterioration. Even wools from different parts of 
the world as well as wool from different parts of 
the same sheep will show varying degrees of affinity 
for dyes and may not be mixed in a fabric which is 
expected to show a level, well-covered shade. Shoddy 
and noils show the same characteristics as virgin 
wool, but are in a somewhat damaged condition on 
account of the severe mechanical handling they have 
received. 

Silk is the next animal fiber and is encountered in 
several varieties. True Japanese silk is the highest 
grade and occurs in very long continuous fibers of 
high luster, that is after boiling-off, for it is nat- 
urally coated with a gum which stiffens and dulls 
it, but after this has been removed by an hour’s boil- 
off, the true fiber beneath shows its real appearance 
and is ready for dyeing. Spun silk is obtained from 








The photomicrographs used with this 
article showing various textile fibers 
longitudinally and in cross-section are 
reproduced through the courtesy of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., from whose files they are taken. 


Above, cross-section of mer- 
cerized cotton * 500 . . 


At left, longitudinal view of 
mercerized cotton < 500. 
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the perforated cocoons, from which the moths have 
emerged and which have been torn apart in a picker 
and spun like cotton; it has the original chemical 
properties of silk but is deficient in luster and 
smoothness. Silk behaves somewhat like wool but 
has not the resistance to strong acids, yet has more 
resistance to alkalies, except caustic soda and pot- 
ash. Then there are the wild silks, like Tussah silk; 
all of these have fibers which, instead of being 
smooth, are fluted and so cause all of the shades 
dyed on them to appear smoky and deficient in bril- 
liancy, otherwise they have the same general prop- 
erties as true silk. 

The vegetable fibers are often classified as seed 
hairs and bast fiber, but this has reference only to 
their origin. We know that cotton is the seed hair 





Wool fibers showing surface structure (magnification 500 
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of the cotton plant and that linen, hemp, jute and 
ramie are the fibrous cells of the plant stalks, but 
this does not take into account the difference in their 
behavior toward dyes. A better classification takes 
into account the fact that they are composed of fair- 
ly pure alpha cellulose, as in the case of cotton, or 
that they also contain lignified cellulose like linen 
and the other bast fibers. Lignin is found in its most 
concentrated form in the very hard woods like lig- 
num vitae or coca bola wood. All woods contain 
much lignin, but they also contain alpha cellulose. 
The bast fibers contain enough lignin mixed with 
their cellulose to impart an affinity for basic dyes 
which we do not find in cotton. 

In the case of cotton, we find that different varie- 
ties show varying affinities for direct dyestuffs; not 
only are there notable variations shown between the 
types known as Sea Island, peeler, domestic and 
Egyptian, but even cotton from different localities, 
supposed to be of the same variety, will show color 
differences after dyeing. This is often noted in 
mills where pieces are dyed and shows itself by 
causing bars of lighter or darker filling wherever 
the substitution of another lot of cotton has oc- 
curred. Pieces sewed end-to-end in the grey room 
and run through a bleachery will show color dif- 
ferences in adjacent pieces when the finished dyed 
goods are examined. Sometimes this is ascribed to 
the fact that the raw cotton bales had been subject- 
ed to different climatic conditions before spinning. 


<- 


It is a well-recognized fact that blue bend cotton is 
especially obstinate in its behavior toward dyes. 
Mercerizing in a ‘strong cold caustic soda solu- 
tion removes many of the impurities from the fiber 
and generally overcomes many of the differences 
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Cross-section of Ohio merino wool fibers (magnification 
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found in cottons, but when the cotton in a fabric is 
from many sources, there will always be dyehouse 
troubles that are certainly not the fault of the dyer. 

The synthetic fibers or rayons are of several 
classes. Those representing regenerated cellulose 
are made by the viscose process, the cuprammonium 
process and the nitrocellulose process. While the 
ultimate product is chemically cellulose, yet we find 
them to possess different affinities for dyestuffs 
from cotton. The rayon from the nitrocellulose 
process has a much lower affinity for direct dyes 
than cotton, that from the viscose process has more 
than cotton, while the rayon from the cuprammoni- 
um process has the greatest affinity of all. This is 
explained by the physical arrangement of the small 
particles composing the fiber, which have also fine 
crevices and spaces between them, for the dyes to 
enter and become enmeshed, this being the most 
modern theory concerning the action of dyes on fi- 
bers. All the cellulose products have about the same 
chemical reactions; they cannot endure strong acids 
without becoming weak or being destroyed entirely, 
but can endure strong concentrations of even caus- 
tic soda. Cotton treated with strong cold caustic 
soda, under tension, tends to shrink, but develops a 
high luster and an increased affinity for dyestuffs, 
but this is explained by the change in the physical 
alteration of the surface of the fiber, rather than by 
any change in the chemical nature of the cellulose. 

Beside regenerated celluloses we have synthetic 
fibers made of what are known as cellulose esters, 
such as cellulose acetate rayon. These fibers show 
entirely different behavior with dyestuffs from 
either cotton or the ordinary rayons. They are gen- 
erally left untinted by the general run of cotton 
dyes, but dye to full shades with special dyestuffs 
which are made for this particular purpose. When 
a dyeing has been done and the fiber is examined un- 
der a powerful microscope, it is seen that the dye 
has apparently been dissolved by the solid fiber, just 
as blue cobalt glass is colored by dissolving oxide 
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of cobalt in it. Acetate rayon is sensitive to alka- 
lies in high concentration and at temperatures above 
180 degrees F. when it is saponified and becomes 
regenerated cellulose and again acquires an affinity 
for direct dyestuffs. 

All of the synthetic fibers are now put on the 
market in the form of cut staple; some grades are 
cut to the length of good long staple cotton, while 
others are cut to resemble fine worsted and are 
worked up according to cotton mill or worsted mill 
procedure. They are mixed with wool or worsted 


and may be dyed before mixing or after weaving. 
Lately a new synthetic fiber has made its appear- 
ance, it being an imitator of wool in appearance and 
somewhat related chemically. It is made from casein, 
from 


skimmed milk, fixed with formaldehyde. It 











Cross-section of viscose rayon fibers (semi-dull) magnified 
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dyes like wool and has a good appearance but is 
somewhat lacking in tensile strength. Formerly all 
the synthetic fibers had the defect of too glassy an 
appearance, but now most of the productions are 
made with a delustering agent incorporated in the 
fiber, which tends to make them appear more chalky, 
although there are some grades which are only part- 
ly delustered. The only effect the delustering has 
on the dyeing is that the dyeings will lack in bril- 
liancy. 


Types of Dyeing Equipment 


The textile fibers come to the dyer in several dif- 
ferent forms and must be dyed accordingly. This in- 
volves the use of a diversity of mechanical appliances, 
which are necessary to handle properly the goods that 
are being dyed. First we have the loose materials such 
as raw cotton, loose wool, rayon waste, silk noils and 
we might include slubbing made from both worsted 
and cut rayon staple, although tnese are in a partly 
manufactured state. 

The most primitive way of handling loose materi- 
als is in a deep cylindrical tub or kettle, having a false 
bottom, under which is the steam pipe; the mechani- 
cal action is then supplied by hand labor, men poling 
the lot with long stout poles. An improvement over 
the plain kettle has a central pipe with a hood over 
the top, so the set-up operates very much like a cof- 
fee percolator and dispenses with the poling. It can 


easily be seen that neither of these devices is calcu- 
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lated to produce perfectly uniform dye lots, and so 
many attempts have been made to improve the output 
by mechanical assistance. 

The first machines developed were of the type that 
use a rotary drum with compartments, revolving in 
an outer box which contains the dye liquor. There are 
still many of such machines in use and are often pre- 
ferred by some dyers for their work. It is not ad- 
visable to mention any of the dyeing machines by 
name, because there are always manufacturers of simi- 
lar machines who will feel that they too should be 
given the same amount of publicity. 


Dyeing Loose Fibers 


Following the revolving type of machine for dye- 
ing loose fiber, we next encounter those in which the 
material remains still and the liquors are circulated 
through the mass. One type uses a rectangular box 
with a false bottom and an end compartment in which 
there are screw propellor blades which circulate the 
dye liquor. In such a machine the loose stock cannot 
be packed too tightly or it would be impossible to force 
the dye through it uniformly. At present these ma- 
chines have either a cylindrical or rectangular contain- 







—— view of viscose rayon fibers (semi-dull). 
hotomicrographic magnification, 500 times. 


er for the stock and the dye liquor is circulated both 
ways alternately by means of either a gear or a cen- 
trifugal pump. These machines differ mostly in the 
shape of the container, the expansion tank which acts 
as a reserve for surplus liquor, the material from which 
it is constructed, the type of pump and the method of 
unloading. Naturally all the machines of the circulat- 
ing type will deliver the dyed material without its 
being matted and felted and so save much wear and 
tear while it is being prepared for spinning. 

Slubbing or tops, whether of worsted or cut rayon 
staple, are generally dyed in balls in a series of cans, 
which are placed in a tank in rows and the dye liquor 
circulated in both directions by means of a pump. The 
latest development for dyeing rayon staple tops con- 
sists of a metal shell, around which the slubbing is 
wound, as on a spool. This fits into a container and 
a pump circulates the dye through the mass of ma- 
terial in both directions, then it may be rinsed with- 
out removal, extracted and dried, while still on the 
spool, thus avoiding the many breaks that will always 
occur when handling this delicate material in the or- 
dinary ways. 
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Dyeing in the Yarn Form 


The next form of dyeing takes place with yarns, 
either in skeins, packages or warps. There are still 
many dyers of yarns who use the old method of dye- 
ing in an open box on sticks and turning by hand. 
They have a regular routine: three or five turns, then 
a swing to the other end of the box several times and 
another series of turns, until the lot has been dyed to 
shade. Since this method of dyeing involves a high 
labor cost and is productive of much uneven dyeing as 
well as giving rise to many lots having poor winding 
quality, machine dyeing is generally preferred. There 
are several very different types of skein dyeing ma- 
chines. One which is quite popular has a large wheel 
with radial spokes and the yarns are hung on sticks 
so they run from the circumference to the center. At 
each slow revolution of the large wheel in the box 
containing the dye liquor, the lot is submerged and 
then lifted above the liquor, at which time each set of 
sticks is given a partial turn, so the lot will not be 
affected with stick marks. At the end of the opera- 
tion, the entire wheel is lifted clear of the liquor for 
unloading. A machine of this type will produce very 
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Cross-section of silk fibers (magnification 500 times) 


even dyeings on all kinds of yarn and will dye fine 
cotton, rayon or delicate woolen knitting yarns with- 
out matting or tangling. In some districts rayon yarns 
are even being dyed with vat dyes, despite the great 
exposure to the air that takes place. 

Another very popular type of yarn dyeing machine, 
which is used mainly for silk and rayons, consists of 
a series of long spool-like reels which revolve with a 
planetoid motion, each holding one to two pounds of 
yarn. The skeins dip into a shallow dye box and re- 
volve constantly. When the lot is finished a large hy- 
draulic jack lifts the entire framework carrying the 
reels, so the skeins are clear of the liquid. According 
to the manufacturer, the reels are made of porcelain 
or hard glass and the color boxes of stainless steel or 
Monel metal. 

A novel type of yarn dyeing machine utilizes a 
hollow, perforated, cylindrical arm, on which the yarn 
is hung, but does not touch the dye liquor in the box 
below. A pump circulates the dye and allows it to 
cascade through and over the yarn and back into the 
box. At intervals an arm rotates and turns the skein 
about one third. There can be a series of these arms 
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in each unit, or smaller units may be cut off from 
the others to accommodate different sized lots. While 
there is no reason why such a machine could not be 
used for cotton, yet its use is principally confined to 
silk and rayon. 

There is a type of yarn dyeing machine which is 
very popular among dyers of carpet yarns; it is an 
adaptation of one of the forms which was described 
for stock dyeing. There is a rectangular box with a 
false bottom and an end compartment with propellor 
blades. The yarn is placed on sticks and hung on a 
rack which lowers to form the top of the box and the 
liquor is then circulated each way alternately through 
the lot. The principal advantage of this type of ma- 
chine is that it is possible to raise the temperature to 
210 degrees F. and give certain classes of colors a 








Longitudinal view of silk fibers (magnification 500 times) 


long full boil, without unduly matting the yarn. 

The final development in yarn dyeing is the cir- 
culating package dyeing machine, which handles either 
small carefully wound packages of yarn, or by further 
adaptations will dye a beamed warp or a jack spool 
of worsted. Some of these types may also be used 
for stock dyeing. The regular type forces the dye by 
pressure through the yarn both ways at regular in- 
tervals, while another type draws it through by a vac- 
uum. The dyeing and rinsing are done without open- 
ing the machine and then when it is finished, several 
types have arrangements whereby the carrier may be 
set over a trap connected with a vacuum and extracted 
to a high degree of dryness. Yarn dyed in such ma- 
chines will generally be of uniform color throughout, 
if proper dyes were used, and will be in condition to 
form into warps as soon as dry. Good work and in- 
creased production demand the use of such dyehouse 
aids, to meet present competition. 


Dyeing of Piece Goods 


The next class of materials that must be dyed com- 
prises piece goods. It is an advantage to the manu- 
facturer to go ahead making grey goods and hold them 
in stock until orders come for some particular color, 
or else sell to a converter who arranges for dyeing, 
printing and finishing and sale to the retailer. Piece 
goods are classed as either woven or knitted. The 
woven goods fall into two classes; those which may be 
dyed in rope form and those which must be dyed at 
full width, to avoid creases and breaks. Wool and 
worsted goods, as well as soft cotton fabrics are gen- 
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erally dyed in rope form in piece-dye machines. These 
machines have a section the shape of a quadrant of a 
circle, with a compartment at the front for steam pipes 
and for adding color. The goods run over a rail at 
the front, which has a series of pins to keep the ropes 
separate; at the back there is a large reel, which may 
be either circular or elliptical, which causes the goods 
to pile down in the liquor at the back of the box and 
slowly slide forward until they are again drawn up 
to repeat their journey. Some of the machines of this 
type are provided with guides operated by either com- 
pressed air or electricity which will keep a full width 
piece running in a straight line, in case it is found 
necessary to dye at full width, as is the case with 
some heavy fabrics, particularly pile fabrics. 

The machine used for silk and rayon piece dyeing 
differs from the sort used for wool or cotton in that 
the box is shallower and is a long rectangle in section. 
There is a compartment for steam and color as be- 
fore, but instead of the bar and pins we find a small 
ball bearing reel over which the pieces run; often this 
is fitted with a stop motion device to prevent a sud- 
den tangle from injuring the pieces. The reel at the 
back is a larger shallower ellipse, which folds the goods 
so they gradually float forward in the machine and 
take up the dye as they are slowly dragged through 
the dye liquor. Machines made especially for dyeing 
acetate rayon pieces generally have shorter boxes, but 
are otherwise the same. Today the best machines are 
lined and equipped with stainless steel or some equally 
resistant metal, instead of the cypress or cedar wood 
which was formerly used. On account of the light 
nature of silk and rayon goods they are always dyed 
in rope form in the piece dye machines and if their 
nature is such that they are likely to break or crease, 
we must have recourse to jig dyeing, or the star wheel, 
which is now almost obsolete. 

A jig or jigger is a machine designed for dyeing 
piece goods at full width. There is a fairly small col- 
or box equipped with a steam pipe and rolls under 
which the goods run; at each side is a rubber or pot- 
tery beam on which the goods wind and a shifting de- 
vice which permits of running either way. A roll of 
goods, say about 500 yards, is wound on one beam and 
then through the hot liquor and rewound on the other 
beam. While the temperature of the color box may 
be near a boil, the dye is mostly taken up mechanical- 
ly, then while it is on the beam the temperature will 
be about 150 degrees F. and the dyeing takes place 
during the time that elapses before it goes through 
the dye liquor again. 
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Padding consists in running the goods at full width 
through a color box supplied from a stock tank and 
then through a pair of squeeze rolls or nips. In the 
case of very light goods they simply run through the 
nips, depending on the lower roll to bring up enough 
color to saturate the material, but heavier goods must 
pass through the liquor, or else the color will all be 
on one side of the goods. Padding is restricted by the 
solubility of the dyestuffs, yet some materials are now 
being padded in deep shades, by being run at a boil, 
sometimes followed by two runs on a jig through boil- 
ing strong salt solution to further fix the color. 

This summary of fibers and equipment is merely 
an index; full details concerning every subject are 
easily obtainable for those who want to study the sub- 
ject more deeply. 


(In the next article, Dr. Pierce will start a discus- 
sion of the various types of dyestuffs, their propert es 
and applications—beginning, in Article Three, with The 
Basic Dyestuffs.—The Editors.) 
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New Customer Nibbles 


A certain textile mill had been trying for some 
time to get the autocloth business of a large automo- 
bile manufacturing company. Finally the automobile 
company’s purchasing agent placed a trial order with 
the textile mill. It looked like a real opportunity to 
get in on a sizable volume of business. 

Under pressure to get the pieces out speedily, the 
final finishing overseer and the final inspectors relied 
upon simple hand methods of testing the tensile 
strength of the cloth instead of measuring accurately 
the tensile strength with the testing machine. 

The automobile factory, however, took nothing for 
granted. Very thorough tests to find the tensile 
strength of the trial pieces were made. They showed 
that the cloth did not quite come up to specifications. 
They discovered that the cloth even varied in tensile 
strength within the same piece. 

As the result of their tests they came to the con- 
clusion that this particular textile mill could not be 
relied upon to deliver a uniform quality of cloth, of 
the specifications they required. Consequently, no 
further orders have been placed. 

We never know when our entire output or the abil- 
ity of our entire organization may be judged upon the 
quality of some single unit of our product, whether 
an experimental, trial order is being considered or 
part of our regular deliveries are being tested and ex- 


amined. We must keep quality high always. 
—*Management Information”, Elliott Service Co., Ine. 
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New Trends in Textile Training 


By John Middleton 


N THE FALL OF 1937 the writer enrolled as a mem- 
ber of a new kind of textile class in a well- 

known cotton manufacturing section. For want 
olf a better name it was called the Advanced Textile 
class, to distinguish it from the evening textile 
classes and the textile classes in the high schools. 
This class, or rather classes, for there was a class 
in three of the communities in this section, was 
made up of second hands, some of these men being 
teachers in the evening classes, office men, who 
wanted to learn more about the inside of the mill, 
and others with a background of textile training and 
experience which would make them likely to profit 
from this advanced type of training. 

The teacher or in- 
structor of these classes 
(we will refer to them in 
the plural) was a gradu- 
ate of one of our best- 
known southern techno- 
logical colleges. He had 
practical mill experience 
in several southern mills 
and some experience 
with a merchandising 
house in New York. He 
was the type of teacher 
that inspired his stu- 
dents to prepare their 
lessons—in fact one just did not like to go to class 
without having studied the lesson assignment. 

The subject matter—well, it is a two-year course, 
so only about one-half of the ground has been cov- 
ered—consists of mill processes: opening, picking 
and cleaning, carding, drawing frames, fly frames, 
spinning, weaving, designing, fabric analysis and 
possibly some work in dyeing. While some of the 
older, standard textile books were used in the main 
course, the work is built around the very latest text 
books containing detailed descriptions of the newest 
developments in textile machinery and processes, in 
fact some of these books were just off the press. 
The designing was the same as that done in some of 
the colleges in the junior and senior years. In ad- 
dition to this, periodical visits were made into the 
local mills where some of the newer machines could 
be observed in actual operation. 

The classes were held in three different com- 
munities, centrally located, and were for two one- 
hour periods for each session. The first hour was 
used for mill processes and the second hour was tak- 
en up with designing, but in this connection, how- 
ever, major emphasis was placed on mill processes, 
so frequently the designing period was cut short to 
permit a full discussion of the lesson on mill proc- 








esses. These classes were held daily for five days 
a week. Most of the men attended on their own 
time, that is men on the second shift would attend 
the morning classes while those on the first shift 
would go the afternoon classes; however, a few who 
worked all day would be let off by their employers 
to attend one of the classes. 

A special feature was practice in freehand 
sketches, at first, by looking at a sketch or a photo- 
graph of the machine or part to be sketched, and 
then, later, sketching from memory. Practically ev- 
ery test included at least one sketch. By this means 
the students trainea themselves to look for details 
when studying a machine that they would have prop- 
ably overlooked had they not known that they would 
likely be called upon to go to the blackboard and 
make a sketch. In spite of the fact that many of 
the students protested at first that they “never could 
draw’, we are frank to 
state that doubtless these 
same students would at- 
tribute the impr’ement 
in their grades to their 
sketches, however poor 
they may have been. 

The bugbear of. all 
textile students is the fly 
frame, with its com- 
pound and concave and 
convex cones. To illus- 
trate the type of work 
being done in_ these 
classes, this subject was 
approached somewhat like surf bathing; we stepped 
first in rather shallow water, waded on out, never 
turning back, and soon we were swimming and riding 
the waves as they came in. A poor figure, perhaps, 
but it illustrates, somewhat, how we were able to un- 
derstand the workings of this complicated machine, 
and the calculations incident thereto. To show the prog- 
ress made in learning the fly frame, many of us were 
able to calculate the correct diameters of the two cones 
of the fly frame, at four different positions of the 
cone belt, this being only one of ten test questions 
answered during a two-hour period. This is no mean 
accomplishment, as anyone who has ever studied fly 
frames well knows, whether the study has been in the 
classroom of a textile school, or in a mill. 

The tests, or examinations, that were given peri- 
cdically, were very comprehensive. They were as 
real to the students as any test in high school or 
college could possibly be. Naturally there were a 
few students, just as in any other kind of school, 
who had some kind of idea of getting by without 
doing any serious studying. Their grades on the 
first two or three tests awakened them to a realiza- 
tion that if they expected to make passing marks 


(Continued on page 94.) 











Balanced | wist 


OMETIME AGO a correspondent who desired a rule 

for determining the twist multiple or number of 
turns to give a well balanced twist for different 
yarns wrote as follows: 

“We have been trying without success to derive a 
mathematical rule for determining balanced twists 
for different numbers and plies of warp twist yarn. 
We have found the following to be fairly well bal- 
anced: 


Twist Multiple Turns Per Inch 


2/2 Ply 

8/4 Ply 6 
8/8 Ply 

8/16 Ply 

8/40 Ply 70 
12/12 Ply 30 0 
12/45 Ply 90 50 

“The twist multiple seems to decrease as the sin- 
gle yarn becomes larger. Is there any rule for deter- 
mining the twist multiple or number of turns to give 
a well balanced twist?” 

We submitted this man’s problem to several dif- 
ferent mill men, and we believe that the material re- 
ceived in answer to it will prove very interesting and 
helpful to others. 

One correspondent to whom the question was sub- 
mitted answered as follows: 

“In answer to the question recently submitted to 
me on balanced twist of plied yarns, I would say that 
due to many possible conditions it is very difficult to 
give a formula that will suit all conditions. 

“The final twist to be balanced depends on the 
amount inserted at the spinning or in the single yarn; 
also, the direction of twist of both the spinning and 
twisting. For instance, if in two-ply yarn one is left 
twist with a certain amount of twist and the other is 
right hand twist with another amount, this yarn, to 
be balanced, would require different turns of twist 
if twisted right hand in the ply than it would if 
twisted left hand. 

“In addition to this, the size of the single yarn 
which goes to make the ply and the number of plies 
affect the twist. 

“In this particular case the inquirer states that he 
finds the following to be fairly well balanced. 

Yarn 


Twist Multiple 
2/2 6 


8/4 4.6 6.5 
8/8 
8/16 
8/40 7 : 
12/12 | ‘ 
12/45 2.9 3 
“Converting these yarns to the count of singles by 
dividing the count by the number of plies, for example, 
88/16 — .5s yarn, and making a diagram showing these 
single counts plotted against the turns per inch (Fig. 
1) we can see graphically how the twist runs for the 
different counts and plies. 
“Tt can be seen from the diagram that the curve 
for the 8-ply yarn is pretty well defined. The 12s/45 
point is also within the curve, but the 12s/12 point is 


4 
2. 
1. 
3. 
Be 


Twist Per Inch 


for Pp lied Y arns 


considerably below, indicating perhaps that there 
should be a separate curve for this yarn. It is possible 
that the 12s/12 is too low. Probably it should come 
within the curve to be balanced, or else the 12s/45 is 
too high, because it is very doubtful that the two 
curves should cross each other at count -~- ply — .25. 
It would be interesting to have several other 12-ply 
points to see how the curve would compare with the 
8s-ply curve. As for the 2s/2 yarn, one point is not 
enough to determine any curve. 


“An approximate formula for the balanced twist 
of 8s-ply yarn is as follows: First find the resulting 
count of single yarn by dividing the count by the num- 
ber of plies. This gives count — ply — resulting 
count. If this results in an answer of 1 or less, the 
twist equals (.13 +- resulting count) * 3.54. If count 
— ply or the resulting count, is more than 1 then the 
twist per inch equals (.57 + resulting count) 2.54. 


“Let us take an example: The twist per inch for 
8/40 would be, 


8 
— = 20; 20 + 13 — 38; 38 « 3.54 — 1.17 
40 


turns per inch. 
For 8/4 the twist would equal, 


8 
— = 2.00; 2.00 + .56 — 2.56; 2.56 * 2.54 


4 
6.5 turns per inch. 


“These formulas are not intended for all] conditions 
of 8s-ply yarn as other twist conditions of the same 
number will require different twists.” 

Another correspondent to whom we sent the ques- 
tion replied. 

“We have found upon investigation of a number 
of plied yarns of varying twist multiplier in the sin- 
gles that a reasonable working approximation is: 


T = , where T equals twist per inch in the plied 
VP 
yarn; t equals the twist per inch in the single yarn; 
and p equals the number of ply. 
“Obviously, this can be written in a more conven- 


7 
ient form. This being, T —c J —, where c equals 


the twist multiplier for the single ans and N equals 
the counts of the single yarn. 

“This formula does not take into account twist con- 
traction fully but gives a value which is a good start- 
ing point on which to base machine adjustments. The 
formula is not based on a sufficiently large number of 
tests to be universally acceptable, and includes work 
only up to six-ply. We would, therefore, like to have 
word from anyone applying it to plied yarns in order 
to see how it checks up on other combinations. 

“It is of course impossible to apply it to the data 
given in the question submitted to me because of the 
lack of single yarn twists, and of single twist multi- 
plies.” 

A third correspondent that we submitted the ques- 
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tion to had the following to say, 

“Replying to the inquiry 
about twist in plied yarn, will 
state that we have experimented 
a great deal with balanced twists 
in plied yarn for various pur- 
poses. We have never found that 
we could take any given yarn 
and foretell just how much twist 
we would have to put in it, even 
though we know the twist fac- 
tor of the single yarn. 

“You will recall our conver- 
sation on the subject of putting 
twist in yarn by pulling it over 
the end of the bobbin. When 
yarn is taken over the butt of the 
bobbin instead of over the nose, 
you will find the twist is taken 
out. Similarly, when single yarn 
is pulled off the small ends of 
cones, twist is put in, but, on 
the other hand, when plied yarn 
is pulled off the small ends of 


TURNS PER INCH 











COUNT OF YARN 
PLY - 








cones the twist is taken out, be- 
cause the ply twist is in the op- 
posite direction. Consequently it is necessary to find 
just where you want the balanced twist to appear. 
We presume that it should balance when pulled off of 
the cone, as that is where we have it balanced. 

“Our method then of determining the proper 
amount of twist is to first twist the yarn regardless 
of whether we balance it, so that it will give the best 
appearance. There is very little difference in ap- 
pearance whether the twist is balanced or not, but the 
balanced feature is desirable because it makes the 
twines easier to handle, After determining the prop- 
er amount of twist for appearance, we next change the 
twist on the spinning frame in order to make it bal- 
ance on the twister. 

“If too much twist appears in your plied yarn to 
make it balance, simply add twist to your single yarns, 
and to the contrary if not enough twist appears in your 
plied yarn, take twist out of your single yarn. Of 
course, we are limited in the amount of twist that we 
can take out by the character and length of staple of 
our cotton, but we.are rarely hindered from putting 
more in up to a reasonable point. 

“You understand if a length of twine is doubled 
and allowed to twist of its own accord, if it has too 
much twist to balance, the voluntary twist will go in 
the opposite direction from the twist in the plied yarn. 
On the other hand, if not enough twist is put in the 
plied yarn to make it balance, the twist of this double 
yarn will be in the same direction as the plied yarn. 

“It might be interesting to mention here that the 
writer had considerable complaint at one time from 
twisted yarn put up in balls, the end being pulled out 
of the center for use. The complaint was to the ef- 
fect that the first part pulled out kinked very badly. 
We simply arranged the end so that it was pulled out 
from the other side of the ball, and we had no further 
complaint. 

“We are giving you, herewith, some of our twists 
which I think will show that the twist in the plied 


Fig. |. 


yarn depends largely on the twist in the single yarns, 
and yet varies in no regular way. 

“lls yarn spun with 5.24 times the square root is 
twisted into 3, 4 and 5 ply, with the following respec- 
tive twist multiples: 


3.59 —— 3.63 —— 3.60 


“4.80s yarn with a twist multiple of 3.84 is twisted 
into 6, 8 and 10 ply, with the following respective twist 
multiples: 

3.35 3.23 3.25 

“These multiples are possibly as near each other as 
can be had with the size gears available. In each case 
the yarn is balanced perfectly. In the case of the 113, 
it is balanced as it is pulled off the cones. In the case 
of the 4.80s, the twine is balanced when pulled from 
the side of a spool.” 


A fourth contributor supplied us with the follow- 
ing information: 

“TI am very glad to receive your recent inquiry and 
note that your client evidently wishes a standard rule 
whereby he can arrive at or determine a balanced 
twist for various numbers of ply yarn. 

“In all my experience in making yarns, which cov- 
ers a good many years, I have never been able to find 
a definite rule which could be applied in finding a ‘bal- 
anced’ twist. Experience has been the only teacher 
that I have found, and whenever we have an order 
for a number which we have never made, we experi- 
ment with the twist, using as a guide numbers which 
we have already made and the twist that gave us the 
desired results, 

“A good way to test a balanced twist is to take the 
yarn and stretch it to the full length of your two arms, 
and then let your arms come slowly together. If the 
yarn does not kink when your two hands reach each 
other, you will have a very good balanced twist in it. 

“We note the twist multipliers which your client 
uses, and with the exception of a few, they are very 
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similar to those that we are using; in the 2/2 ply we 
use a multiple of 5, with 5 turns; in the 8/4 ply we use 
a multiple of 5 with 7.04 turns; in the 8/40 ply we 
have 1.2 turns per inch; and in the 12/12 ply we use 
8.5 turns per inch. In the other numbers listed our 
twist is the same as he is using.” 

Another interesting answer received to this ques- 
tion is: 

“T have your recent letter enclosing inquiry as to 
a definite rule for determining the twist necessary in 
the ply yarn to produce a balanced twist. 

“T believe that it would be absolutely impossible to 
have any definite rule that would be even close to accu- 
rate since there are a multiture of things that would 
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enter into twist and balanced yarn, such as the twist, 
the weight of raveler and the size of ring in the single 
yarn and for the ply yarn the size of ring, the type and 
weight of traveler and whether or not the yarn was 
twisted on a vertical or flange ring. All of these things, 
I know would have a bearing on the amount of twist 
necessary in the ply yarn. Therefore, with this in mind, 
I say that it would be absolutely impossible to have a 
definite rule for determining the twist necessary to 
balance a ply yarn. 

“IT am sorry that I have no more information than 
the above to offer and in the event you receive in- 
formation from other sources on this inquiry, I would 
be very much interested in it.” 
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The Duerst F ormula 


For calculating the twist per inch in roving. 


A theory 


that has been tried and proven in actual mill practice 


SS known rule purporting that the twist per inch 

of counts on roving be proportionate to the 
square root of the counts will not work satisfactorily 
for counts that are too far apart. Fine roving hank 
counts need relatively higher twists than coarse hank 
counts. This fact has not oniy been proved in prac- 
tical mill operations, but a new “twist formula” has 
been derived, which when applied in the mill, operates 
satisfactorily. The new formula bears the definite 
relationship of twist per inch and length of staple. lt 
is called the ““Duerst Formula” after its originator and 
sponsor.* 

But first, an example figuring twist per inch for 
roving by the accepted rule. For 1 hank roving made 
of 1-inch American cotton, one turn of twist per inch 
was inserted and found to be correct. How much 
twist would 6 hank roving of the same cotton call 
for? According to the accepted rule, we have: 


Gero HAVE LONG AGO realized that the well- 
j 


Twist per inch of lh.r. KX V6 
hank $$$ $<—_$____-_—— snnetiitenemmmmanienmatnmnnt 


Twist per inch for 6 


a 
Thus: 


1 X 2.45 


1 


- 2.45 turns per inch required. 


From actual experience we know that the calculat- 
ed turns of 2.45 per inch are not sufficient to make 
the 6 hank roving of 1-inch staple hold up in the creels 
of later processes. At least 3 turns per inch must 
be inserted. To meet the requirements, many mills 
have made it a practice to calculate a table of twists by 
using gradually increasing twist multiples. This is 
a solution to the problem but is not an explanation 





*John Duerst is connected with the technical department of the 
Clark Thread Company, Clarkdale, Ga. Mr. Duerst is credited with 
the principle of the new formula, its derivation, and practical use. 


why the 6 hank roving, for instance, should have a 
relatively higher twist per inch than the 1 hank 
roving. 

The following accepted formula is correct if the 
cross section area is considered to be circular in 


shape: 
Twist per inch being inserted Veounts being made 








Twist to be inserted Veounts to be made 


The Duerst Formula 


The Duerst formula to be explained in this article 
considers the number of fibers per cross section, re- 
gardless of the shape of the cross section. The Duerst 
formula for inserting twist in roving reads: 


Twist being inserted V1 + (8 X hank count being made) — 1 








Twist to be inserted V1 + (8 X hank count to be made) — 1 


Which, when applied to our example for finding the 
twist to be inserted in 6 hank roving, becomes: 





wi + 6: Ome 9 
V49 — 1 


V9— 1 


Development of Duerst Twist Formula 


- 3.00 turns per inch for 6 hank roving. 


As previously indicated, the new formula is based 
on the number of fibers per cross section, regardless 
of the shape of the cross section. Consequently, the 
number of layers around the center of the cross sec- 
tion will be of importance in developing the formula. 
It would be a cumbersome job to count the layers and 
more so to count the number of fibers per cross section. 

This may be done by calculation as follows: It is 
reasonable to assume that every new layer of fibers 
added to the cross section of any fiber-spun yarn or 
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roving will reinforce the inside structure and conse- or rectangular. In other words, there is a rather ir- 
quently less twist will be needed if the cross section is regular arrangement of unit cross sections within a 
increased considerably. Thus, we have the following full cross section. This being the case, we can easily 
natural conclusion: assume the center unit to be an imaginary one and 
The number of fibers therefore not consider a center unit for further calcu- 
per roving cross section are lation. The total units per cross section will then be: 
inversely proportional to 
the amount of twist needed. 
Suppose we have two 
roving cross sections, “A” 
and “a”. The area of each 
is proportional to the num- 
ber of fibers in each. Now 
the number of fibers in : 
any circular cross section Fig. |. 
may be calculated with the 
use of arithmetical progressions as follows: If “‘N”’ 
indicates the number of layers around the center, the 
total number of fibers to the entire cross section will 
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S = 3N (N + 1) 
or, if the number of layers for the first cross section 
be N and for the smaller cross section be n layers, the 
proportion will read: 
















Total number of fibers in A SN N+ ] 


s\ 








Total number of fibers in a in (mn + 1) 
Now, since the number of fibers per cross section is 
inversely proportional to the required twist volume, 
we can arrange the following set-up if T be the re- 
quired twist for N layers and t be the required twist 
for n layers: 








be: 3N (N + 1) 8t (t + 1) 
6N (N | 1) $n o 1) ‘ST (T t t) 
Number of fibers — ———— - + Center unit . , . = , ’ fibers j iti as -_ 
2 and again, since the number of fibers in cross section 
= 3N (N + 1) + Center Unit A and a are also inversely proportionate to their hank 
Looking at Fig. 1, I is the first layer and II is counts H and h, we have: 
the second layer. At round or hexagonal unit cross ee . — 
sections the sum of all unit cross sections is: en aon | 
in (n . ) ; , 
6N (N + 1) : h et «(t + 1) 
= — -+ Center unit nie a 
- H T (T + 1) 


If N equals 2, then S equals 19 units. The cross sec- and further, if the value of H be 1 hank and if the 
tion of a cotton fiber is not round but rather triangular value of T be 1 turn per inch, we have: 





TABLE OF ROVING TWISTS 


Calculated According to Duerst's Formula 





Twist per inch — .36 (2.39 S) (V1 + 8h — 1) of which S — length of staple in 
inches and decimal inches and h — hank counts. 
Cotton Staple — A B C D E Fk G H I J K 
Staple (S) — _- 
%e” th" 1" ye” 1%" ye” 194” de” 136” 18” _—:1%" 


134 
25 1.375 1.4875 1.50 


+e” I 
875 9375 1.00 = 1.0625 1.125 1.1875 1.250 1.312 
Multiple (M)-_ .545 5225 .500 .4775 .455 3 .4825 .410 £38875 .3865 8=§6.8425 = 320 
Hank Cts. (h) Turns per Inch 

oO 676 .648 .620 592 3564 536 #508 481 453 425 397 
Td 894 .807 # £.820 .783 .746 .709 672 #&«.636 864.598) 86.562) (52d 
1.00 1.09 1.05 1.00 OD 910 865 820 TT 730 685 640 
1.50 142 136 130 124 #118 113 107 ~= 12.01 949 ~3=.891 832 
2.00 1.70 163 # 1.56 149 142 135 128 ~= 12.21 1.14 1.07 998 
2.50 195060Cld—Csd187T Cli i170 162 ClO etesiziCK|]CizdLCSS COICO) 1 
3.00 218 2.0 2.00 1.291 182 1.738 164 155 146 1.3% 1.28 
3.00 2.39 2.29 2.19 2.08 199 189 180 1.70 4160 41.50 1.40 
4.00 2.58 248 237 2.26 2.16 206 194 1.8 173s 142 182 
4.50 2.76 265 254 2.42 231 2.19 2.08 £1.97 185 1.74 1.62 
5.00 2.94 282 2.70 258 246 234 2.21 2.09 197 18 1.73 
0.00 3.11 298 286 2.7: 260 247 234 2.21 2.08 196 £1.85 
6.00 3.27 3.14 3.00 2.87 2.43 2.60 2.46 2.00 2.19 2.06 1.92 
6.50 3.42 328 3.14 3.00 2.86 2.72 258 243 2.29 215 2.0] 
7.00 3.57 342 328 3.13 298 2.8 269 254 239 2.24 2.10 
7.50 3.71 3.56 3.41 3.20 3.10 2.99 2.69 2.644 2.49 2asd 2.18 
8.00 385 3.69 3.53 3.37 3.21 3.05 290 2.74 258 2.42 2.26 
8.50 3.98 3.82 3.66 3.49 3.33 3.16 3.00 2.85 2.67 2.50 2.34 
9.00 411 3.94 3.77 360 3438 326 3.00 292 2.175 258°: 2.41 
9.50 4.23 4.06 3.89 3.7] 3.54 336 3.19 301 28 2.66 £2.49 
10.00 436 418 4.00 382 364 346 3.28 3.10 292 2.74 2.56 


Should, for example, 14%-inch cotton (G) be somewhat minor in length and the 
roving show too many creel breaks, it be necessary to use the twists marked in 
column (F), or, if the cotton would show improved qualities, take twists under 
letter H. 

While the columns from A to B to C, etc., might thus be arbitrary and changed 
to suit local conditions, the proportionalities of the vertical figures must stay intact. 

For many mills the twists per inch in the table might look on the low side ac- 
cording to the staple length indicated on the heads of the columns, especially if un- | 


combed roving hanks are made. 




















This latter formula happens to give correct twists 
per inch for all roving hank counts made of 1-inch 
staple. While this is entirely coincidental, this fact 
comes in handy for calculation. All other staples need 
in addition a coefficient which embodies relationships 
between twist and length. 

Twist per inch for all roving hank counts 


: a ( xe = x8) x M 
2 


A formula for the coefficient M has been established 
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by Mr. Duerst through calculations based on actual 
performance and came out to be: 


of which S is for staple length in inches and decimal 
inches. So the final twist formula will read, if staple 
length and hank units are known: 


Twist per inch in roving = .36 (2.39 — S) XK (V1 + 8h — 1) 
From this formula ready tables may be calculated and 
kept within reach for reference. These tables for vari- 
ous lengths of staple are shown herewith. The only 
deviation from these tables over a 4-year period has 
been when a certain crop was shorter than the previ- 
ous crop, or when some hanks showed a trifle too lit- 
tle twist, in which cases was chosen the twist of the 
shorter cotton on the table. 
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Weaving Duck 


With especial emphasis on pre- 
venting baggy and crooked fabric. 


\ EAVING DUCK is often considered by some to 
\ \ be a simple operation. The weaves usually are 

plain, requiring no complicated looms and at- 
tachments, as in the case of fancy weaves. For years 
duck has been made almost exclusively on plain looms, 
but more recently many constructions are now being 
woven on automatic bobbin changing or shuttle chang- 
ing looms. However, the requirements of the users of 
duck are very strict, so that the weaving of duck is 
not the “snap’”’ that some might think it to be. 

For certain purposes duck must lie perfectly flat 
and straight, with equal tension on each selvage. The 
gauge or thickness must be uniform. The width must 
be correct within very small tolerances. The warp and 
filling count and the weight must be up to exacting 
standards. For these reasons the weaving of duck 
has become a science. Careful supervision of every 
process from the time the bale of cotton is opened un- 
til the covering is on the roll of duck is absolutely 
necessary. 

When a mill is troubled with baggy and crooked 
duck, and bad selvages, there are a number of things 
that might be checked over as possible causes of these 
troubles. Of course, it is more likely that these de- 
fects will occur in hard-woven constructions, and im- 
mediately one might surmise that slippage and un- 
equal tension are the contributing causes. However, 
it is well to go over the beaming department to start 
checking, especially if the crooked duck seems to be 
general. If only a few rolls are bad, keep a check on 
the loom numbers from which these rolls come and 
soon a finger can be put on the trouble. Assuming 
that the complaint is general, check over the beamers, 
being sure that the rolls are properly lined and leveled, 
and that the tension rolls and the delivery roll are 
square with each other. See that the arms that sup- 
port the press roll are level. The press rolls should 
be kept in good shape with good spring heads, and with 


pins always run in the false heads to keep the false 
heads from sagging. Some weavers prefer to have 
the selvages of their warps run a little higher than the 
body of the warp. 

The looms should be checked over and all essential 
parts lined and leveled. Especial attention should be 
given the harness, the whiproll, the lay, the reed, the 
breast beam (on C & K looms), the take-up rolls, and 
the roll on which the cloth is wound. Check the crank 
arms to be sure that they are both the same length. 
One can readily see what one crank arm a little longer 
than the other might do to the cloth. Some mills are 
using crepe rubber with which to cover the take-up 
rolls, and even the sandrolls on automatic looms, to help 
overcome the slippage that is such a contributing fac- 
tor in making crooked cloth. 

Rolls of duck lying on the floor in the cloth room 
for some length of time before being run and covered 
might have a tendency to absorb humidity at each end, 
for a short distance, but if the rolls are tightly wound 
the humidity will not likely penetrate throughout the 
roll. This might cause the selvages to be somewhat 
tight when unwound. It is not likely that this will 
often be the cause of tight selvages, but it is well not 
to overlook this factor as being a possible cause. 

This question of baggy and crooked duck can 
cause the weaver a lot of headaches. Sometimes a 
loom will make one roll of good duck, then the next 
will be crooked and possibly baggy, then maybe the 
roll that comes off next will be good. The suggestions 
we have outlined have been practiced with a fair 
degree of success. 

Sometimes a piece of duck is required with a mini- 
mum of stretch. Some recommend starting in the 
twisting room and running the yarn for this fabric 
with as heavy a traveler as possible. Then putting all 
the weight on the beamers that the yarn will stand. 
When the beam is put in the beamer, check the heads 
to be sure that they are tight. On the loom put all the 
tension on the warp that the yarn will stand. 

There is a question in the minds of some as to the 
position of the whiproll in relation to the breast beam 
as concerns shrinkage. Our view is that this affects 
the face of the cloth, but we cannot see how it affects 
the shrinkage. 
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Textile Chemists and Colorists Hold 


Successful om in 


Se 0 Oe 
Ht emt oe | 
Cmte 


Alban Eavenson, 
Philip, chairman of the 
the national convention. 
James Ivey White, 
ney, of Lowell, Mass., 


Y 1 NHE American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists went South once more for its 18th 

1 annual convention, held December 2 and 3 at 
the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., under the 
auspices of the southeastern section. A full program 
of entertainment, provided by the host section, and the 
customarily excellent technical sessions under the di- 
rection of Carl Z. Draves comprised the affair, which 
drew an especially large attendance from other parts 
of the country as well as from the southern sections. 
There was a total of 468 registrations, with larger 
numbers in attendance at the social functions. 

Alban Eavenson, chairman of the board, Eavenson 
& Levering, Camden, N. J., president of the Associa- 
tion, presided at the association’s functions. By letter 
ballot, Mr. Eavenson was re-elected president for 1939, 
and the other officers were re-named, including Dun- 
can Ferguson, of Shelton, Conn., and Arthur R. Thomp- 
son, Jr., Charlotte, N. C., vice-presidents; and William 
R. Moorhouse, Boston, treasurer. Harold C. Chapin, 
secretary, and Louis A. Olney, chairman of the re- 
search committee, were returned to these posts by the 
council. 

Chronologically, the convention was opened with a 
luncheon on Friday, December 2, with Allen Jones, 
vice-chairman of the southeastern section, presiding. 
Theo. M. Forbes, executive secretary, Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of Georgia, presented Dr. M. 
L. Brittain, president of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, who welcomed the visitors. Hugh M. 
Comer, vice-president and general manager, Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., was the feature speaker, dis- 
cussing in a humorous and striking manner “A Mill 
Executive’s Viewpoint of Dyeing and Finishing.’’ Mu- 
sic for this occasion was furnished by an orchestra 
from the Avondale Mills plant at Sycamore, Ala., un- 
der direction of Harmon Mims. There were 317 mem- 
bers and guests at this luncheon. 


of Philadelphia, president of AATCC, 
southeastern section, upon his 
Left to right: Mr. 
chairman of the ladies’ 
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being greeted by Robert W. 


arrival, with Mrs. Eavenson, for 


Philip, Mrs. Eavenson, Mr. Eavenson, Mrs. 
entertainment committee, 


and Louis A. Ol- 


Simultaneously, the southeastern section tend>red 
a luncheon for the ladies, with 63 ladies present. This 
luncheon, and the bridge party which followed, wa; 
under the direction of Mrs. James Ivey White of At- 
lanta. 

For the technical program, the council acceeded to 
a request from the southeastern section to depart from 
the custom of devoting the entire day on Saturday to 
this purpose, and, for the first time, divided the tech- 
nical program into two sessions, one on Friday after- 
noon and one on Saturday morning. Five technical 
papers were presented on Friday afternoon, and six 
papers on Saturday morning. A well-qualified and 
prominent delegate, who attended both technical ses- 
sions in their entirety, has prepared for COTTON a di- 
gest of the technical papers and discussion, which wil! 
be found further in this report. 

On Friday evening, delegates and their ladies were 
entertained by the southeastern section at a typical 
southern barbecue, with entertainment furnished by 
Graham H. Jackson, talented negro pianist, and a 
troupe of southern negro entertainers. The Avondale 
Mills’ moving picture, “Destiny of Dixie’, depicting 
working and living conditions in a typical southern 
textile mill community, was shown on Friday evening. 
After the entertainment there was a informal dance. 
This function was under the supervision of P. G. Wear, 
chairman of the local entertainment committee. There 
were 490 delegates and their ladies at the Friday 
supper. 

Saturday noon, a luncheon of officers of the sec- 
tions of the association, proposed by Past-President W. 
H. Cady, was held, with an attendance of 33, and as a 
result of the thoroughly helpful and stimulating re- 
sults of the informal discussion there on problems of 
section operation, those present unanimously voted to 
request that this meeting be made a regular feature 
of subsequent annual conventions. 
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Saturday afternoon was devoted to sight-seeing 
trips and an association golf tournament. The sched- 
uled sight-seeing trip included a visit to the famed 
Cyclorama, a painting of the Battle of Atlanta during 
the War Between the States, and other points of in- 
terest in the city. The golf tournament, under the 
direction of Russell Gill, was played on the courses 
of East Lake Country Club and Brookhaven Country 
Club. 

The final function of the convention was the an- 
nual banquet, held at the Atlanta Athletic Club, under 
the auspices of the southeastern section. The banquet, 
preceded by a reception, was followed by a formal 
dance. At the banquet, Vice-President Arthur R. 
Thompson, Jr., presented to Past-Presidents Louis A. 
Olney, Robert E. Rose, Elvin H. Kilheffer, P. J. Wood, 
and William H. Cady, diamond studded service pins 
on behalf of the Association. President Alban Eaven- 
son spoke briefly with reference to the research work 
of The Textile Foundation. The feature speaker was 
Hon. Walter F. George, senior U. 8S. Senator from 
Georgia, who discussed national problems. Senator 
George was introduced by Scott Russell, executive 
vice-president of the Bibb Mfg. Company, Macon, Ga., 
and a number of southern mill executives attended this 
function. Music was furnished by the Georgia Tech 
Glee Club and Harry Hearn’s orchestra. Awarding of 
golf, bridge and attendance prizes was made at the 
banquet. There were 644 present. Robert W. Philip, 
chairman of the southeastern section, was toastmaster. 
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An interesting adjunct to the convention was an 
exhibit of southern-made textile products, in the ball 
room and foyer of the hotel. These displayed demon- 
strated the variety and quality of southern made prod- 
ucts. Among the participating companies were: 


Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, Tenn.; Tubize Chatillon 
Corp., Rome, Ga.; North American Rayon Corp., Elizabethton, 
Tenn.; Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga.; Spalding Knitting Mills, Griffin, Ga.; Thomaston 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills; Canton (Ga.) Cotton Miils; Newnan (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills; E-Z Mills of Georgia, Cartersville, Ga.; Pepperton 
Cotton Mil.s, Jackson, Ga.; Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. ; 
Sibley-Enterprise Mills, Augusta, Ga.; Atlanta (Ga.) Woolen 
Milis; Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga.; Lanett Bleachery & Dye 
Works, West Point, Ga.; Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga.; Mus- 
cogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga.; Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga. ; 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; Ciark Thread Co., Clarkdale, Ga.; C. 
M. Jones Company, Calhoun, Ga. 


In addition to these exhibits, there was an attrac- 
tive display from the Martha Berry Schools, of Rome, 
Ga., which included students in colonial costume op- 
erating hand-spinning wheels and looms. 

A number of southern textile mills contributed 
products which were awarded as bridge, attendance 
and golf prizes during the convention. These com- 
panies included: 

Vann-Moore Mills, Franklinton, N. C.; Georgia Kincaid Mills, 
Griffin, Ga.; Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C.; Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Macon, Ga.; Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; Tubize-Chatillon Corp., 
Rome, Ga.; Gossett Mills, Anderson, 8. C.; Muscogee Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga.; C. M. Jones & Co., Calhoun, Ga.; Thomaston Bleach- 
ery, Thomaston, Ga.; Oconee Textile Co., White Hall, Ga.; Crystal 
Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga.; Cabin Crafts, Inec., Dalton, 
Ga.; Archer Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga.; and Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Opelika, Ala. 


Report of AATCC Technical Papers and Discussions 


(The following report of the technical sessions at 
the Atlanta convention of AATCC was prepared ex- 
clusively for COTTON by a textile executive who is 
eminently qualified to digest the technical papers, and 
who attended both sessions. His comments, in his own 
words, are presented as a brief summary of an exten- 
sive group of technical discussions.) 

The papers presented at the meetings fall into two 
general groups: (1) those of a general character and 
(2) those dealing with specific technical problems. In 
the first class were the papers of Dr. Harris, Dr. Ma- 
cormac, Mr. Worthington, Mr. Stallings and Professor 
Grimshaw. In the second class were the papers of 
Mr. Adams, Dr. Draves, Mr. Williams, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Green, and Mr. Young. 

Dr. Harris’ paper’ was a concise statement of the 
work in progress at the National Bureau of Standards 
under the auspices of The Textile Foundation. This 
consists of a strictly technical study of the acidic and 
basic properties of the cotton, wool and silk fiber, to- 
gether with the effect of oxidizing and reducing ag- 
ents on the properties of the fibers. No results of the 
present condition of the studies were given, but the 
statement was made that there would be a determined 
effort made to correlate the technical results of this 
work, when completed, with practical mill operating 
conditions, so that the money the industry has spent 
on the studies can be put back to work and not simply 
filed away as objects of chemical and physical curi- 
osity. There was no discussion of this paper. 

Dr. Macormac’s paper’ stated that there seemed 
little possibility of greatly extending the use of cotton 
fiber along the traditional lines of textile manufac- 
ture. Further extension of the use of the fiber must 
come from such treatment of the fiber, either chemi- 
eally or physically or both, as would result in greater 
strength of the fiber, or in such changes in its ap- 
pearance and properties as to make it a closer com- 





(1) The Research Program of the Textile Foundation at the 
National Bureau of Standards, by Milton Harris, director of re- 
search for Textile Foundation Research Associateship. 

(7) “Methods for Increasing the Consumption of Cotton’’, by 
A. R. Macormac and C. A. Basore, of Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 


tute. 


petitor with rayon, wool, linen and silk. This may 
come from use of the treated cotton fiber by itself, 
or by such combination with the other textile fibers 
as will produce cloth of new appearance and proper- 
ties. There are also opportunities for increased use 
of the by-products of the cotton plant, such as seed, 
stalk and shell. Up to this time there has been little 
development of these by-products save in the case of 
the seed. There are possibilities for the increase in 
the use of the oil as a source of solid fats. However, 
the greatest chance for increased consumption of cot- 
ton at present lies in its becoming a cheap source for 
the various types of cellulose pulps and regenerated 
céllulose products. No specific examples of changes in 
cotton character were presented. There was no dis- 
cussion of this paper. 

Mr. Worthington’s paper’ was a review of the 
chemical and physical structure of flax fiber, and of 
the European methods in use for processing the ma- 
terial. Up to this time almost all of the flax used in 
textiles in this country has been imported. In view 
of the possibility of cutting off of these supplies in 
case of European war, and in view of the need of crop 
diversification in sections of this country where flax 
can be grown, the TVA, in conjunction with the Geor- 
gia State Experiment Stations, has been conducting 
studies along the lines of flax fiber production in the 
South. 

As a result of these studies a method of producing 
the fiber from the plant has been developed, which is 
the opposite, mechanically, of the European methods, 
and the resulting fiber has been advantageously em- 
ployed to improve the strength and spinning proper- 
ties of cotton and rayon when mixed with them, as 
well as to give an improved appearance to the resulting 
mixtures. Such mixes have been spun into towels, 
summer suiting and unholstery. The success of the 
fiber, as developed in this country, depends upon the 
ability to produce and process it at costs that will 
make it competitive with existing textile fibers; this 


(*) “Flax—its Agricultural and Industrial Possibilities’’, by C. 
G. Worthington, research fellow at the State Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, Atlanta, Ga. 
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point has not been reached. There was no discussion 
of this paper. 

Professor Grimshaw’s paper* was a discussion in 
very general terms of the difficulties that textile 
schools have in fitting men into the jobs that they 
seem temperamentally best fitted for, and the hard- 
ship that the graduates undergo when they first step 
into the industry, owing to the lack of practical ex- 
perience, especially in the handling of men, and, sec- 
ond, in handling manufacturing processes. The main 
point of the paper seemed to be the desire of the 
schools to make a decided attempt to study the experi- 
ences of the recent graduates as a means of making 
such changes in the undergraduate study as would ren- 
der them less theoretical and more closely related to 
actual industrial practice. There was no discussion 
of this paper. 

Mr. Stalling’s paper’ was mainly a review of the 
literature of the chemical and physical properties of 
the various starches and their modifications, together 
with a general statement of the physical properties 
that each variety of starch and starch gum imparts 
to the various fibers processed with it. There was no 
discussion of this paper. 


Adams on Textile Testing 


Mr. Adams’ paper’ was a discussion of the value 
of laboratory testing of textile materials from the raw 
cotton to the finished cloth as a means of controlling 
strength and appearance of the finished fabric and 
of maintaining uniform and economical processing of 
the fiber throughout all operations. The human ele- 
ment was stressed as being the most important in such 
testing, as it is the basis of the interpretation of all 
results that are obtained from the mechanical equip- 
ment, which was thereby translated from. numerica! 
terms into terms of efficiency and economy in manu- 
facturing processes. 

The mechanical equipment of a laboratory must be 
of the best. and must be maintained at top efficiency 
if the results are to render their proper value when 
used as guides to manufacturing processes. The im- 
portance of uniform and standard conditions of hu- 
midity and temperature in testing was stressed, as it 
is only when work is done under these conditions that 
the results from day to day and week to week have 
comparative value. In this connection, the speaker 
grouped the mill laboratories into three classes: Class 
I included those laboratories that have. in addition 
to standard and well maintained apparatus. both tem- 
perature and humidity under accurate control: in oth- 
er words, operating under air-conditioned conditions. 
Class II consisted of laboratories with first-class me- 
chanical and human eauipment, but with accurate con- 
trol of humidity conditions only. Class III consisted 
of laboratories of good mechanical and human eauip- 
ment, but lacking all control of temperature and hu- 
midity, these varying with outside climatic condi- 
tions. 

Absolutely accurate, and at all times comparable, 
results should be obtained from Class I laboratories. 
Class II laboratories should give practically as good 
results as the Class I laboratories sine®, save in te 
South in summer-time, temperatures can be manually 
controlled to within the limits set for temperature va- 
riations by the A.S.T.M. specifications. The results 
obtained from Class III laboratories are at best but 
approximations of those obtained under standard con- 
ditions, and are of value only as the ones using the 
results can correlate them with the physical condi- 
tions existing at the time of testing. 

Considerable discussion followed this paner. deal- 
ing mainly with the types of apparatus best adapted 





(*) “Your Student Section at N. C. State College and its 
Prob'ems”’. by Albert H. Grimshaw. 

(5) “The Ro'e of Starch in Textiles”, by James W. Stallings, of 
Stein Hall & Co. 

(*) “The Testing of Textile Fabrics’, by R. H. 
sultant, Callaway Mills. 


Adams, con 


Prize Winners at Atlanta Convention 


AT THE luncheon and bridge party for ladies at 
the AATCC convention in Atlanta on December 2. 
Mrs. Max Parker, of Kingsport, Tenn., won a dress 
pattern of pink rayon material, from Union Bleach- 
ery, Greenville, S. C.; Mrs. Irving J. Royce, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., won second prize, a package towel set 
from Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga.; Mrs. Royce 
C. Smith, of Columbus, Ga., for low score, won a 
chenille bath-room set from Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga. Mrs. J. M. Youngblood, of LaGrange, as first 
cut prize winner, received a dress pattern of teal blue 
rayon challis, from Tubize-Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga., 
and Mrs. Carl Hartrampf, of Columbus, won second 
prize, three pairs of full-fashioned hosiery from Arch- 
er Hosiery Mills, Columbus. 

In the golf tournament on Saturday, Milton Harris, 
of Washington, won the silver loving cup, presented 
by the southeastern section, for low gross score. He 
shot an 80 on the Brookhaven course. R. A. Field, 
Jr., Newnan, Ga., won a zipper bag, and Henry Herr- 
mann, of New York, won a rain jacket, these being 
contributed by the southeastern section; and George 
H. Small, of Atlanta, won a golf suit contributed by 
Callaway Mills. Robert T. Lindsey, Alexander City, 
Ala., won a pair of denim overalls contributed by 
Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills for high score in the golf 
tournament. These prizes were awarded at the ban- 
quet by Charlie Yates, of Atlanta, British amateur golf 
champion. 
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to particular operations. In the case of abrasion test- 
ing, it was of interest to note that the speaker stated 
that there was not enough uniformity in the work 
of the various types of such machines as to permit of 
any comparison of results by different workers, but 
that comparative results obtained by the same op- 
erator, with the same technique and on the same ma- 
chine, are of value in determining wearing qualities. 

Dr. Draves gave an interesting paper comparing 
the AATCC official method of evaluating wetting ag- 
ents with the new canvas disc method.’ The author 
illustrated the actual test operations of the two meth- 
ods, and plotted curves for evaluation by them. It 
appeared that the Draves method gives more accurate 
results with dilute mixtures and that the canvas disc 
method might be more accurate with stronger solu- 
tions. In view of this it seemed advisable to re-studv 
the official method along side of the newer method. 
and possibly include some modification of the canvus 
disc method for solutions out of the range of the 
Draves method. 


Naphthol Dyeing, by Williams 


Mr. Williams’ paper on naphthol dveing of cotton 
piece goods® was a detailed discussion of the mechani- 
cal construction of the pad; the methods of feeding 
pad liquors; the proper methods of setting and main- 
taining even pressure on the rolls; the proper types 
of dryers and speeds of cylinders; the selection of 
evenly exhausting naphthols for combination shade 
work; the development of the naphtholated vards: its 
after treatment in the water and soap and alkali box- 
es; and the final drving of the varn in the hot air flue. 
The paper was so clear in its detail of everv step that 
subsequent discussion was unnecessary. Its objec’ 
was to show that the general principles of naphthol 
dveing are thoroughly established and that further 
advance must be along the lines of refinements of 
machines and operating methods. The combination of 
suitable color combinations with the most up-to-date 
machinery enables production of dyeings that are far 


(Continued on page 65.) 


(7) “The AATCC Official Method for the Evaluation of Wet 
ting Agents”, by Car! Z. Draves, Ludlow Mfg. & Sales Co 

(§) “The Dyeing of Naphthols on Cotton Piece Goods by thi 
Continuous Hot Flue Method", by Sumner H. Williams, Genera]! 
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The Why and Wherefore of 
FABRIC DESIGNING 


By T. O. Ott, Jr. 
(Article 6) 


Combination of Simple Weaves 


0 understand fully the enormous possibilities of 

the most fundamental weave structures, the 

beginner should gain some proficiency in com- 
bining two or more simple basic weaves. So many 
of the most effective fabrics are obtained from such 
combination of basic weaves and the judicious selec- 
tion of yarns, color and construction. Since we have 
made a study of basic weaves and constructions and 
yarns in the foregoing articles, this is the most logi- 
cal time for the study of weave combination. 

The reader may find it profitable to re-read each 
of the foregoing articles in the series before going 
farther into this work. This study in weave combi- 
nation will be helpful in many ways, especially in 
analyzing fabric samples; however, the most decided 
advantage in doing such work is to create originalli- 
ty and interest in fancy weave structures. No two 
people would combine weaves alike even given the 
same basic weaves to work with and the same ob- 
jective to work to. Therein lies the very essence of 
the creation of good and interesting design. 

The chief difference in the stylist and the design- 
er as ordinarily compared is in the ability of the two 
individuals to secure the interesting designs or sug- 
gestions that sell. This is of course the difference 
between the master and the copyist or student. Only 
broad experience, broad contacts, and a thorough 
knowledge of the mechanics of designing and weav- 
ing can develop a designer into a stylist. 

So far we have studied three very broad classifi- 
cations of basic weaves, viz.: the plain weave, the 
twill weave, and the satin weave—and some of their 
combinations. Now for some specific studies in mak- 
ing some interesting combinations with these tools 
to work with and with definite objectives in view. 


Combination of the Plain Weave with the Twill Weave 


Here we begin with Fig. 1 the plain weave and 
Fig. 2 the 45 degree 3 up 3 down twill with the 
object in view of obtaining an interesting fancy 


The first article appeared on page 56 of the January 1938 
issue and covered the scope of the designer and the sample in 
process for which there is no original sample; the second article 
appeared on page 64 of the March issue and took up the essential 
steps in reproducing a sample fabric and in calculating cost of 
production; the third article, on page 55 of the June issue, was 
devoted to a study of the basic weaves, their ec assification end 
uses in different fabrics; the fourth installment on page 55 of 
the July issue gave a complete study of fabrics as to construction, 
texture, weave, and design; the fifth article on page 65 of the 
September issue covered yarns, their analysis, and construction 
for plain or fancy cotton goods mills. 


HIS constitutes the sixth installment of a 
series on designing written especially tor 


COTTON by Mr. Ott. The series covers 


the fundamental principles of designing and 
in no way attempts to release specialty fab- 
rics for production purposes. Studied in this 
article are combinations of simple weaves to 
give varied efttects 


weave from a combination of the two weaves. Since 
the plain weave is on two harness and the twill 
weave is on six harness the combination of the two 
weaves may change the drafting. This may be de- 
termined by comparing the multiples of the figure 
representing the number of harness and noting if one 
is a multiple of the other. In this case 2 is a mul- 
tiple of 6 so the combination weave may be worked 
out on 6 harness. We will note this factor in making 
our combinations so that the beginner may be con- 
sistent in making weave combinations. 

Now that we have selected the two weaves to com- 
bine supposed we examine them carefully to see their 
possibilities in combination. Looking at the 3 up 3 
down twill we see two possible combinations with the 
plain weave, viz.: First, substituting a twill line con- 
sisting of a plain weave for the twill line represent- 
ed by the raisers of the 3/3 twill and second, substi- 
tution of twill line consisting of a plain weave for 
the twill line represented by the sinkers of the 3/3 
twill. These two combinations are shown in Fig. 3 
and Fig. 4 respectively. 

In following this line of reasoning we would pos- 
sibly all reach the same result as this particular com- 
bination of two weaves will be limited as shown. Only 
when we introduce a third factor, drafting, or a 
fourth factor, reversing of the chain draft, will we 
begin to diverge. This is assuming we have the same 
yarns and construction to deal with because differ- 
ences here will give us unlimited variations. 

Here let us illustrate the result of changing the 
drawing-in draft by a simple example of reversing 
the draft to make a point or herringbone effect. The 
design shown in Fig. 3 is represented in Fig. 5 with 
the point draft effect used. 

The other possibility mentioned would be the re- 
versal of the weave in a vertical direction or in other 
words the reversal of the chain draft of the design. 
Some very interesting effects are obtained on a few 
harness by this method with the twill weaves. Such 
a figure derived from the weave in Fig. 5 is shown 
in Fig. 6. 

Another effective way in which to work out an 
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interesting design using a very simple twill weave 
to start with is to use a double pointed draft pointed 
in two directions for six harness. Referring to Fig. 
2 as a basis we mark in a design for two repeats from 
left to right then reverse the draw and make the 
weave for two repeats from right to left. The re- 
sulting design, drawing-in draft and chain draft are 
shown in Fig. 7. 

Other good effects may be obtained by compound- 
ing the chain draft instead of the drawing-in draft 
which merely means painting in two or more repeats 
of chain draft before reversing the weave. We are 
illustrating in Fig. 8 an example of a weave derived 
from Fig. 2 using a combination of compound draw- 
ing-in draft and chain draft. 


With combinations of the plain weave and the 
satin weave some little ingenuity is required in making 
the selection of the satin weave to use in the com- 
bination and in changing from one weave to the oth- 
er without causing a bad union or break. Usually a 
satin weave on an even number of harness is better 
suited for combination with the 2 harness plain 
weave than one on an odd number of harness. How- 
ever, combinations of even and odd harness weaves 
are practical if the weave is repeated correctly. In- 
asmuch as the satin weave and the plain weave are 
so distinctly different some very pleasing effects are 
obtained such as plain and satin checkerboard 
weaves and barred effects where two fillings may 
be used very effectively on a box loom. 
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We will begin our study here with the two basic 
weaves of our selection, viz., the plain weave and the 
8-harness satin weave with 3 as a counter. These 
weaves are shown as Fig. 9 and Fig. 10 respectively. 

First we will combine these two simple weaves 
in a checkerboard effect showing two repeats of each 
weave. This pattern would be woven on 16 harness 
straight draw thus making it adaptable to changes 
for other patterns. See Fig. 11. 

Now another possibility for a combination of the 
two basic weaves would be to use the same 16-har- 
ness straight draw and to combine them to form a 
bar pattern. This is done by painting in one or more 
repeats of the plain weave horizontally across the 
full width of the harness used and then painting in 
one or more repeats of the satin weave in the same 
manner. This particular type of pattern is very 
adaptable to the box looms as one filling may be 
used for the plain weave and another for the satin 
weave. The pattern under discussion is shown in 
Fig. 12. Fig. 18 shows how the box chain would be 
indicated for the introduction of two fillings. 

Fig. 12 and 13 represent two balanced patterns in 
that the take-up in every end is the same due to the 
same number of interlacings for each end. Should 
a vertical stripe combination be used such as shown 
in Fig. 14 two beams should be used in order to allow 
for the difference in take-up of the satin weave ends 
and the plain weave ends. In other words, all the 
ends that weave satin should go on one beam and all 
that weave plain should go on another. In combin- 
ing weaves this is a most important point to watch 
as many apparently good designs are impractical due 
to the difference in take-up of various ends being 
too great. Where there is only a slight difference 
in the take-up of the ends the weave may be execnt- 
ed without difficulty. 


Other possibilities may present themselves in the 
combination of these two weaves, depending on the 
ingenuity of the designer in making such trials that 
lead to a satisfactory arrangement. The examples 
given should give the lead in making good designs 
from such weaves. 


Combination of the Twill Weave and the Satin Weave 


The composition of designs using the twill weave 
and the satin weave represent other very interesting 
possibilities. As with various other weaves the 
weaves selected and the manner of putting them to- 
gether give a wide field for the exercise of the cre- 
ative ability of the designer. After the first efforts 
the beginner’s work commences to assume some char- 
acteristic trend which gives to so many designs the 
interest needed to be salable. For our study here a 
5 up 11 down twill weave was selected to combine 
with an 8-harness satin weave. See Figs. 15 and 16 
respectively. 

Now, of course, the reader probably wonders why 
these two weaves were selected instead of two other 
similar weaves. There is a distinct reason for the 
selection since just any two weaves will not combine 
properly. In this case the decision was based on the 
fact that an 8-harness satin with a counter of 3 has 
two distinct twill lines running through the weave; 
the one from right to left is a 45 degree line and the 
other a 70 degree twill running from the left to the 
right. Now a 5 up 11 down twill will fit in upon 
the 8-harness satin 45 degree twill line as will a 5 
up 7 down twill; however the 5 up 11 down twill will 
be the one to use in the combination because there 
is enough space on the sinkers of the twill to show 
the satin weave distinctly. With such a combina- 
tion the satin character of the combination is ob- 
scured and the result is a wide open twill. In form- 
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ing the combination the satin weave was dotted in 
for 2 repeats on 16 harness and the twill, which also 
repeats on 16 harness, was dotted in as shown in 
Fig. 17 with the twill line running in the direction 
of the twill line of the satin. In this case it was 
necessary to reverse the direction of the twill line 
of the satin or the twill. Since the satin was used 
as a base then the twill line of 5 up 11 down twill 
was reversed. After the composite design is made 
the direction of the twill may be reverse for the com- 
posite weave to suit the fabric. Here also it may 
be noted that the two weaves to combine satisfac- 
torily must have a common multiple or must repeat 
on the same number of harness. Hence a 5 harness 
satin and a 5 up 11 down twill will not form a sat- 
isfactory combination. Also the twill line of the 5 
harness satin is at a different angle in both direc- 
tions from that of the 5 up 11 down twill. 

In several of these combinations it will be noted 
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that the weave is put on a 16-harness draft instead 
of using fewer harness. ‘itie reason for this is ex- 
pediency in changing from one pattern to another 
in the loom without re-drawing the warp. The be- 
ginner will probably note with interest that on har- 
ness draws of 8, 16, 20 and 24 straight, so many ot 
the small basic weaves are factors thereof. For in- 
stance a 4- and a 2-harness weave may work on & 
harness; an 8- and a 4-harness weave will work on a 
16-harness draw as well as a 2-harness weave; or 
a 20-harness draw a 5-harness and a 4-harness weave 
will work out evenly; and on a 24-harness draw an 
8-, 3-, 4-, 6-, and 12-harness weave will combine even- 
ly. Of course other factors and other numbers of 
harness may be desirable for the combination and in 
that case the harness capacity is the only limit. The 
study of harness drafts and their relation to each 
other is quite a large subject in itself and this phase 
of designing will be covered in a later article. 
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Report of AATCC Papers and Discussion 
(Continued from page 61.) 


superior in appearance and fastness to those of a few 
years ago, and further refinements along these lines 
will improve still more the dyeing of this class of 
colors. 

Mr. Smith’s paper covered the dyeing of yarn in 
package form on the Obermaier machines.” The prime 
necessity of good winding was emphasized. Unless 
the entire lot of packages in a dyeing lot are of uni- 
form density, uniform dyeings are an impossibility. 
The author dyes his yarn on solid perforated tubes, 
which makes uniformity of winding more necessary 
than if the yarn were wound on springs, whose com- 
pressibility would compensate for some lack of uni- 
formity in winding. The importance of thorough wet- 
ting-out was stressed if uniform dyeings are to be 
obtained. The paper was illustrated by a moving pic- 
ture of each process in the dyeing operation, from 
the winding of the package to the drying of the dyed 
yarn. 

Considerable discussion of this paper followed, the 
main interest being centered on the particular type 
of machine used by the author, and the advantages and 
disadvantages of separate machines for boiling-out, 
dyeing and for drying with the need of transfer of 
the yarn packages into and out of three different ma- 
chines. 


Pigment Printing 


Mr. Young gave a very interesting paper on pig- 
ment printing’. Owing to the fact that the colors in 
pigment printing are deposited on the fibers as actual 
color and are not developed there by any chemical re- 
actions, good results require that the pigment be in 
particles of almost molecular size, and that they be 
incorporated in a vehicle that will penetrate to and 
cover the individual fibers, at the same time being so 
firmly bound to the fiber as to give the minimum of 
crocking and the greatest possible covering power. 
This vehicle must be so bonded to the fibers as ro 
be unaffected by boiling water, hot soaps and dry 
cleansing operations. For a vehicle to possess the 
properties required for these results, it must be of low 
surface tension to obtain rapid wetting of the fibers, 


(°) ‘“‘Modern Package Dyeing Equipment’, by Thomas R. Smith. 


Wiscassett Mills Co., with motion picture presented by W. A. 
Wolhar, of Rosemary Mfg. Co. 
(°°) “Some Fundamental Differences in Printing with Pig- 


ments’, by Henry L. Young, Aridye Corp. 


and at the same time to fill and empty rapidly the 
pores of the engraving. If these two requirements are 
met, great sharpness of line will result, and this can 
be accomplished with greater machine speed and less 
set. As the color is deposited as color and not later 
developed, color matching is simplified and positive 
control of the shade is at hand at all times. In addi- 
tion, if the foregoing vehicle specifications can be met, 
incomplete removal of sizing before printing does not 
result in faulty fixation of the pigments as it does in 
the case of water vehicle pastes. 

The speaker claimed the development to a point o* 
successful application of a vehicle that will give the 
desired results with pigment printing. He exhibited a 
large series of cloth to illustrate the sharpness of 
line and splendid fastness properties of this type of 
coloring, as well as showing the great ease of match- 
ing shades. 

This paper developed a marked degree of interest 
among the printers present, and gave rise to consid- 
erable discussion of a very technical nature. 


Screen Printing 


Mr. Green’s paper on screen printing” also aroused 
much interest and discussion. He gave a detailed de- 
scription of the methods of preparing the printing 
screens and their subsequent use in the printing opera- 
tion. Screen printing was stated to be especially 
adapted to two classes of work. It is of value where 
the size of the repeats is so large as to make regular 
printing cylinders unwieldly and expensive on account 
of their great size, and especially where runs of a 
particular pattern are so short that machine printing 
with engraved rolls would be too expensive. As a 
result, the method is especially adapted to novelties 
of high class. The operators of screen print works 
operate small establishments and employ small crews 
who are men of some artistic ability. The work of the 
screen printer, being all hand work, is slow as com- 
pared with cylinder work. The process is capable 
of as many combinations as is machine work, and, on 
account of the combination shades being built up by 
slow manual application of the color phases, very care- 
ful control of the shades is possible. It is possible that 
screen printing may lack the sharpness of line def- 
inition of the cylinder print, but the examples shown 
were excellent. Screen printing will always occupy 
a place where novelties are in demand and exclusive 
patterns desired. 


(11) ““Sereen Printing’, by Ralph D. Greene, The Caleo Chem- 
ical Co. 
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CuRRENT TEXTILE Topics.... 





Talk of the Month 


OOKING AHEAD at the middle of December for 
the textile industry was a matter of gauging 

the effect of favorable outside circumstances 
upon uncertain internal conditions. Early in the 
summer the mills led the economic procession in a 
spurt toward recovery. Textiles generally had sev- 
eral spurts in the 
ensuing six 
months, but the 
intervals of slack- 
ness brought a check each time to healthy trends. 
Thus the cotton mills came to the end of the year 
without emerging from inordinately low prices or 
backlogs for full operation. 

Vicissitudes of direct and indirect nature beset 
the industry in the last six months. Uncertainty 
over raw cotton was a constant deterrent to better 
prices. Political disturbances in Europe were a re- 
current source of unsettlement, in this respect the 
mills feeling the general upset. Then after the No- 
vember elections caused a wave of optimism toward 
the future of business, the signing of the Anglo- 
American trade pact created new misgivings for tex- 
tile manufacturers for the year ahead. 

Fall economic developments on the whole, how- 
ever, were decidedly favorable and created the con- 
fidence that the fundamentals were sound for a long 
period of upward progress in all directions. Lest we 
be too much in the midst of affairs at home to ap- 
preciate our own progress, it is worthy of notice 
that competent observers abroad toward the end of 
1938 were aware of a definite change here. They 
were citing progress in this country as a force for 
improvement in the world picture. 


Cotton mill industry looks 
through uncertainty hopefully 


More Money to Spend 


December found the family purchasing power 
substantially raised since the summer. That was a 
reflection of rapid industrial expansion for five 
months. While payrolls were increasing, there was 
no parallel advance in the cost of living. The index 
of retail prices was unchanged most of the period 
and actually lower through the fall than at the be- 
ginning of the summer. Thus it was that dollar vol- 
ume of retail business lagged below that of 19387, 
late in the year, though buying was active. 

Rising demand was reflected in the cotton indus- 
try by the trend of raw material consumption. At 
mid-December the government reported November 
cotton consumption at 596,289 bales, against 542,778 
in October and only 482,976 in November, 1937. Oc- 
tober also was above the corresponding period a year 
before, the first month of such relative gain since 
August of 1937. Even if the December figure is 
shown under November, it will hardly fall to the 
433,058 of December, 1937. 


Early December was a time of complexities. Buy- 
ing had slackened perceptibly, and was again well 
below the rate of production, at the same time that 
the merchandising situation pointed to growing re- 
quirements among converters of gray goods. The 
result was threat of new curtailment—not only of 
holiday closings for a week at the year-end, but a 
considerable retrenchment for some time into the 
new year—a condition extraordinary when the fun- 
damentals were the best for years. 

Before the new curtailment plan got into effect, 
however, it began to appear that buyers were again 
testing the market. The latent needs of converters 
first were revealed in bids for good quantities below 
quoted prices. When it was found that mills con- 
templated restricted output and were content to car- 
ry their stocks for a firmer market, the buyers evi- 
dently saw their attitude to be futile. Suddenly in- 
quiries began to blossom into substantial orders, in 
response to the mill policy, together with reports of 
active retail business in cotton merchandise and 
other exhibitions of economic improvement along sev- 
eral fronts. 

At the time of writing, we have not had a chance 
to measure the start of 1939, but the year came in 
with goods marketing prospects balanced in a way 
that has not been seen for nearly ten years. By 
that we mean that the previous broad movements in 
recovery from depression have not found the build- 
ing industry contributing to make a well rounded 
progress toward normal. Now the heavy industries 
are leading and the obvious result is that cotton 
manufacturers may count on the most diversified 
demand for probably a decade, or nearly so. 

This means much both to the growers of cotton 
and the manufacturers, as the industrial uses for 
cotton demand fabrics absorb three or four times 
the amount of staple per yard that goes into lines 
for consumers. It might easily turn out that the 
sale of heavy constructions is just the leaven that 
has long been needed to restore the cotton industry 
to a profitable basis. For some time the industrial 
buyers have shown interest, based upon need for re- 
placement buying. 

It may be six months before the effects of the 
British trade treaty become clear through competi- 
tion. One feature causing concern meantime, is not 
so much the potential competition from Great 
Britain as that from Japan under the automatic ex- 
tension of benefits to other favored nations. Other 
indirect effects, such as competition from linens un- 
der reduced duties, are feared. 

Recent remarks at Durham, N. C., on rayon use 
in cotton mills by Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute, are teeming 
with significance for the future. Since his talk it 
has been brought out that government statistics on 
cotton spinning are somewhat misleading, because 
so much machinery has been put on staple rayon. 
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It is suggested that the change is so important as to 
make advisable separate reporting of spindles on 
cotton and those on rayon. 


NEW ENGLAND cotton mill owners were glad to ring 
out the old and ring in the new year in 1939. The 
past year was one of stop and go, with more of the 

former than the latter. Partly 

New England internal, but to a great extent ex- 

Mill Situation ternal, factors were confronted 

to check every auspicious move- 

ment toward a normal market. The last of these—the 

Anglo-American trade pact—still remains to exert its 

effecis, but otherwise the new year is promising be- 
cause of the general economic outlook. 


Sound production schedules by the fine-goods di- 
vision of the industry through the long period be- 
ginning with the start of the secondary depression 
in the late spring of 1937 had up to late fall of 1938 
profited the mills nothing. This was demonstrated 
by the prevailing loss reports in November and De- 
cember (and some earlier) for the fiscal years that 
ended in the summer or fall. The answer is that 
broad trade recovery was a prerequisite to normal 
mill conditions—and that unsound competition ruled 
again in depression. 


Such recovery came in the last five months of the 
year, with a rapidity of industrial gains seldom seen. 
Of course it came from an extremely low level, leav- 
ing normal conditions still to be achieved. Then, 
too, perhaps the very rapidity of progress left buyers 
behind. At any rate, there was a very noticeable 
caution maintained by purchasing departments and 
the holiday season found a freer spending public 
catching the stores without adequate stocks. 


Fine goods manufacturers in the cotton textile 
field reported somewhat of a counterpart to this sit- 
uation. Driblets of orders were keeping prices down 
to discouragingly low levels. At the same time mill 
production had been kept down and it was indicated 
that considerable business in fancy goods would be 
lost through deferment of orders until too late to 
meet the seasonal need. One apparent reason was 
that mills were pursuing a sound curtailment policy 
without enough noise: in other words, buyers evi- 
dently expected to find spot stocks in quantity. 


At the annual meeting of the Nashua Manufac- 
turing Company, a loss for the year ended Oct. 31 
of $242,814 was reported, against a profit the preced- 
ing year of $553,591. “Prices throughout the first 
half-year declined under the desperate and unwise 
competition in the industry,” said the president, Rob- 
ert Amory. “While some improvement has lately 
taken place [meeting in December] prices remain 
unprofitable in most cotton textile lines for all save 
the most efficiently run and best situated mills.” 

As to the future, Mr. Amory said it was more dif- 
ficult than ever to prophesy “because, in addition to 
the many factors naturally entering into business, 
there is the total unpredictability of governmental 
action.” This makes “planning ahead for any com- 
pany a great responsibility fraught with many dan- 
gers.” However, he pointed out that business was 
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sharply declining in the last two months of 1937 and 
improving for the same period of 1938. . 

Russell T. Fisher, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, shortly before the 
date on which the Anglo-American trade treaty was 
to become effective, said that “any sound prediction 
as to its effect is impossible until the treaty has 
been in force for at least six months.” He distrib- 
uted to members, however, an analysis of the tariff 
revisions affecting cotton goods. 

Previously Mr. Fisher had said that, through its 
concessions the Administration “has traded away 
employment in textiles’. As support for this con- 
tention, he cited an average wage in English mills 
of less than 20 cents an hour, against more than 4414 
cents in northern mills of this country; also an Eng- 
lish work week of 48 hours versus 40 as a rule here. 

Another thing outside the realm of prediction is 
that “in a few instances,” says Mr. Fisher, “we have 
been advised by mills that many of the fabrics they 
have been making can now be imported from Eng- 
land at prices below those which American mills can 
meet. In these cases, at least, it is clear that in- 
creased unemployment will result from the treaty.” 

Lack of consistent good business for any long 
period for mills over a period of many years con- 
tinues to take its toll of well-known enterprises in 
New England. The Farr Alpaca Company, of 
Holyoke, is the latest deciding upon liquidation. It 
was formed in 1873 and the capitalization was given 
as $7,000,000. A loss of $2,740,000 was reported for 
the fiscal year ended April 30. The change of lining 
trade to rayon was an important factor in its diff- 
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“THE SITUATION” 


As Seen Across an Executive's Desk 


December 16, 1938 
| PAST FOUR WEEKS have been extremely im- 
portant in the ratio of events affecting the tex- 
tile industry. 

After many months of waiting, the Anglo-Ameri- 
can trade treaty was finally signed on November 17. 
Under this treaty all benefits go automatically to the 
so-called “most favored nations”. In other words, ev- 
ery country, with the exception of Germany, benefits 
equally with the United Kingdom. 


The Trade Treaties 


The agreement with the United Kingdom and Can- 
ada becomes effective January 1, 1939, for an initial 
period of three years and may continue in force in- 
definitely thereafter, subject to termination by either 
government on six months notice. The most import- 
ant concessions were furnished by the textile industry 
of the United States, which industry employs approx- 
imately 1,300,000 workers. Forty concessions were 
made on cotton goods covering chiefly yarns of finer 
counts and cloth in the higher price ranges. Conces- 
sions on cotton yarns were confined to those numbers 
above 60s: concessions on counts from 61s to 80s 
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ranged from 1 per cent to 14 per cent under the Tariff 
Act of 1930. 

Immediately upon publication of the reductions and 
tariff rates, protests were registered by manufactur- 
ers of finer goods who felt that the trade agreement 
would be a serious handicap to that section of the tex- 
tile industry. However, until the British release their 
yarn prices upon the effective date of the treaty, it is 
impossible to give a price comparative schedule on 
yarns of 60s and upon which duty concessions have 
been made, and until such a price comparative can be 
obtained we can not anticipate how much or how little 
damage will be done to the industry resulting from 
future competition from the United Kingdom under 
this treaty. 

The treaty makes concessions on many items af- 
fecting the textile trade, directly and indirectly, in ad- 
dition to yarns, such as cotton cloths not bleached, 
dyed, or colored, containing counts exceeding 80s re- 
duced from 18.9 to 30 per cent ad valorem equivalent 
of rate under agreement. A large number of sched- 
ules too numerous to mention of various cotton fabrics 
of the finest quality are reduced to around 20 to 40 
per cent. Wool, flax, jute, and linen likewise carry 
equally as substantial reductions. 

The agreements carry no quantitative restrictions 
on the textile productions granted concessions. How- 
ever, either country is privileged to restrict quantity 
of imports under certain conditions. 

The treaty with Canada seems to be based upon the 
general idea that Canada will import from the United 
States textiles and other products and will admit our 
agricultural products, while in return Canada will find 
a ready market in the United States for quantities of 
goods, agricultural and other products under quotas; 
while the treaty with the United Kingdom apparently 
presupposes that the United Kingdom will export to 
the United States enormous quantities of manufac- 
tured goods, and in return will establish a substantial 
market for American wheat, cotton, and other agricul- 
tural products, as well as provide a substantial market 
for other manufactured products of this country. We 
do not understand, however, that it is expected that 
the terms of the treaty will open up markets for the 
American textile manufacturers in the United King- 
dom but on the other hand that in the manufacture of 
finer yarns and cloths containing finer numbers, the 
United States will now maintain a better and larger 
market for the textile manufacturers of the United 
Kingdom. 

It was said that the paeans of praise from Washing- 
ton and London concerning the trade treaty had a hol- 
low ring to the ears of finance experts who said the 
agreement could not mean much unless something was 
done to stabilize the international currency situation. 
The negotiators of the treaty were obviously aware of 
this as the treaty contained hedge clauses which pro- 
vided for the cancellation “if currency fluctuation 
tends to defeat their purpose’’. 

The devaluation of the franc and the pound sterl- 
ing which followed almost immediately upon the sign- 
ing of the trade treaty portends that such a provision 
may turn out to be more important than is generally 
suspected. 

There was a rumor in Washington that the trade 
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treaty would be held up until an understanding had 
been reached on the rate of currency exchange. But it 
is said that President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull decided that the gesture of Anglo-American co- 
operation had to be made at that time, for Mr. Hitler’s 
benefit, regardless of other considerations. This is 
just a piece of back-stage gossip and we can not vouch 
for its authenticity. 


Wages-and-Hours Hearing 


We have had the ‘“Washington-trots” recently on 
wage-hour work. It is recalled that in the early part 
of November the textile industry was divided into 
small groups and each group was asked to submit data 
as to the probable effect in that group of a minimum 
wage order applying to the textile industry as de- 
fined, a minimum wage rate of (a) 30 cents; (b) 35 
cents; (c) 40 cents. The information was requested 
by the Committee of 21. At a co-ordination confer- 
ence in Washington at which officials from all tex- 
tile associations were present, it was agreed that in 
order to forestall any overlapping of data a single 
brief should be prepared by The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute for submission to Industry Committee Number 
One at a hearing on December 14. 

With the information gathered and submitted by 
the Cotton Textile Institute, this committee (com- 
posed of seven members each from the industry, the 
public, and organized labor) should have a minimum of 
trouble in setting a rate for the industry on wages and 
hours. 

On December 21, Administrator Andrews issued an 
administrative order defining the “textile industry’’. 
The definition eliminates the manufacturing and pro- 
cessing of knitted fabrics from Industry Committee 
No. 1 for the Textile Industry, and incorporated cer- 
tain other textile processing usually conducted in tex- 
tile mills. The text of the official definition of the 
textile industry follows: 


“A—The manufacturing of processing of yarn or thread and 
all the processes preparatory thereto, and the manufacturing, 
bleaching, dyeing, printing and other finishing of woven fabrics 
(other than carpets and rugs) from cotton, silk, flax, jute or 
any synthetic fiber, or from mixtures of these fibers: except the 
chemical manufacturing of synthetic fiber and such related pro- 
cessing of yarn as is conducted in estab!ishments manufacturing 
synthetic fiber. 

“B—The manufacturing of batting, wadding or filling and the 
processing of waste from the fibers enumerated in Clause A. 

“C—_The manufacturing, bleaching, dyeing or other finishing 
of pile fabrics (except carpets and rugs) from any fiber or yarn. 

“D—The processing of any textile fabric, included in this 
definition of this industry, into any of the following products: 
bags, bandages and surgical gauze, bath mats and related articles, 
bedspreads, blankets, diapers, dish-cloths. scrubbing cloths and 
wash cloths, sheets and pillow cases, table cloths, lunch cloths 
and napkins, towels and window curtains 

‘“E—The manufacturing or finishing of braid, net or lace from 
any fiber or yarn. 

“F—The manufacturing of cordage, 
fiber.”’ 


rope or twine from any 


Hearings on “learner”? exemptions for the cotton 
textile industry opened November 28 before Merle D. 
Vincent, chief of the hearings for exemptions section 
of the wage-hour division. 

A “Learning” period of nine weeks during which 
mill owners would pay workers 70 per cent of the 
minimum wage, plus a suggestion that not more than 
4 per cent of the total number of employees of any 
employer be classified at any one time, was recom- 
mended by The Cotton-Textile Institute, representing 
the textile industry. Immediately upon making such 
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recommendations a parade of union and labor officials, 
all in opposition to the proposal, brought the first of 
the exemption hearings to a close. CIO and AFL 
joined forces in their pleas that the administrator of 
the act take no step that would legalize a minimum 
wage for “learners” below that provided for in the 
wage-and-hour bill. At the close of the hearing, in 
view of the fact that the industry committee was still 
deliberating on the wage rates of the industry, a re- 
quest for permission to withdraw the application for 
a “learner” exemption was made. The request wus 
granted by the administrator, but this does not preju- 
dice the industry from making application at a later 
date should it so desire. 


Government Classing of 
Cotton at the Gin 


The Department of Agriculture has launched an- 
other campaign “to help the farmer’. During the last 
session of Congress a proposal was made by the Sen- 
ate committees conducting the cotton investigation to 
the effect that the “Secretary of Agriculture be asked 
to submit for the consideration of the next session 
of Congress a proposed bill providing under govern- 
ment supervision and regulations classifications of all 
cotton produced in the United States in such a manner 
that the official government classification of every 
bale so produced may be made available to the producer 
at the earliest practicable date after ginning, and so 
that such official government classification shall fol- 
low each bale through the channels of trade until con- 
sumed.” <A series of meetings have been held this 
month under the direction of C. W. Kitchen, associ- 
ate chief in charge of service and regulatory work of 
the Bureau of Economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture, in order that interested groups may 
have an opportunity to discuss the following ques- 
tions: 

(1) Reliable methods of sampling that will identify 
the sample with the bale from which it is drawn in 
such a way and under such conditions that there will 
be no question in the minds of buyers as to the re- 
liability of the sample. 

(2) The maximum number of days after ginning 
that the producer could reasonably wait for his clas- 
sification. 

(3) Practical methods of carrying out the recom- 
mendations “that such official Government classifica- 
tion shall follow each bale through the channels of 
trade until consumed.” 

It was one of those rare occasions when shippers 
and manufacturers stood shoulder to shoulder in their 
way of thinking as both phases of the cotton business 
(selling and processing) protested this move on the 
part of the government. 

As far as the manufacturer is concerned, there is 
every reason to object to such a proposal as is being 
considered for possible Congressional legislation. In 
the first place, cotton which is classed at the gin in a 
comparatively “green” state is apt to lose every claim 
to that particular staple class before it gets to the mill. 
It is estimated that cotton as it enters the picker room 
at the mill has been classed at least five times. Five 
times it has been scrutinized and culled, and in prob- 
ably every case several bales of the original purchase 
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lot have been cast aside as being unfit for the mill’s 
specifications. 

Each mill has its own peculiar requirements for 
cotton, its own characteristics. It is not unusual to 
hear a salesman for a reputable cotton shipper say as 
he goes through a large lot of samples, “I’ll place this 
sample aside—it’s just exactly the kind that Mr. X 
likes to use at his plant,” or “These 25 bales could be 
used by such-and-such a mill, but the rest of the lot 
will not come up to their requirements.” The point 
we are trying to bring out is that a classer at a small 
gin, or a large gin, hundreds of miles from a manufac- 
turing center, who never saw the mill which might get 
the cotton being classed is not fitted to place a per- 
manent classification on a bale—when such a classi- 
fication will have to be accepted straight through all 
channels of cotton trade until it reaches the final con- 
sumer, Mr. Millman. 

We know of one mill which is so particular that 
cotton used there is classed to the 64th of an inch. 
We know of dozens and dozens who class their cotton 
to the 32nd of an inch, and we know that a variance 
of 1/32 in a bale means on present market around 
$7.50 per bale. It means more than that—it means 
acceptance or rejection of goods; it means goodwill of 
the customer; it means that the mill can deliver what 
it contracted to sell. 


National Cotton Council 


One of the most spectacular moves on the part of 
the raw cotton dealers was the formation in Memphis 
of the National Cotton Council at which representa- 
tives from fourteen cotton growing states speaking for 
ginners, farmers, shippers, warehousemen, and cotton 
seed crushers elected Oscar Johnston, head of the larg- 
est cotton plantation in the world, as chairman of the 
Council. An ultimate goal of $2,000,000 and an im- 
mediate war chest of $240,000 for the promotion of 
new uses for cotton is proposed, the money to be raised 
by assessments of 2 cents a bale on every bale of cot- 
ton grown. 

The National Cotton Council adopted a five point 
platform as follows: (1) A domestie advertising cam- 
paign. (2) Cultivation of good will toward American 
cotton in foreign markets. (3) Stimulation of interna- 
tional commerce with industrial nations. (4) Scien- 
tific research for discovery of new uses and for im- 
provement of manufactured products to increase con- 
sumption in known uses. (5) More equitable and fa- 
vorable transportation rates between the cotton belt 
and other sections of the nation. 


And so, with the raw cotton industry united for 


the first time in history in any sort of program to 
promote the use of their commodity we can not help 
but feel extremely optimistic for the future. The fact 
that one of the most brilliant minds in the country, a 
shrewd business man and an untiring worker with 
great vision, is embodied in the chairman of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, makes one just positive that 
this time a cotton promotion campaign will amount to 
something. 

We can not help but feel optimistic as far as the 
textile industry is concerned. The general business re- 
covery since June has been one of the most rapid on 
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record for a similar period. The industry has been 
effective in the last six months in improving the in- 
ventory situation and in keeping production within 
proper bounds. However, the cotton mills as a whole 
are in desperate need of better prices. Many finan- 
cial reports show that the mills have undergone tr-- 
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mendous losses. On the other hand, with such a splen- 
did average statistical position in the textile industry 
plus an anticipated general business uptrend, if cotton 
textile executives had the profit minded nature of their 
fathers we would pull out of this recession mighty 
quick. 





COMMENT on the Cotton Market 





New Orleans, December 16, 1938 


N CONTRAST with price developments 
] in the first half of the period the 

cotton market of late possessed a 
firmer, undertone due largely to reduc- 
tions in estimates of foreign and do- 
mestic production and owing to im- 
provement in the American textile 
trade. As yet, however, there remains 
uneasiness over the European political 
situation as a result of recent develop- 
ments abroad—the aspirations of Ger- 
many and Italy for additional territory. 


Government Crop Estimate 


The Government’s final crop estimate 
of the season showed a further de- 
crease of 129,000 bales, but did not 
change the total supply of American 
much, the indicated crop pointing to 
12.008.000 bales versus 12,137,000 the 
previous month and 18,946,000 last year. 

Concerning foreign production, how- 
ever, there was also made a subtraction 
from earlier estimates. The Garside 
Service report on foreign crop pros- 
pects was reported as showing a de- 
erease of 2,164,000 bales, or a total ef 
16,000,000 bales against 18,164,000 bales 
last year. All countries except Russia 
show a smaller crop than last year, viz. 
—Brazil 1,950,000 bales versus 2,10S,- 
000: China 1,500,000 versus 2,400,000; 
Egypt 1,600,000 versus 2,259,000; India 
4,600,000 versus 4,942,000; Russia 3,- 
500,000 versus 3,482,000; other coun- 
tries 2,850,000 versus 2,973,000. 

As regards the world’s probable pro- 
duction of all kinds of cotton, figures 
available indicate a total of 27,850,000 
bales versus 36,576,000 bales last year. 

Were it not for the large surplus of 
American and foreign cotton carried 
over this year, the big reduction in 
world production would be significant, 
but with a world surplus of all kinds 
this year of about 23,000,000 bales ver- 
sus about 13,000,000 last year, the loss 
in production this year seemingly loses 
its influence as a price-making factor. 

As the old year draws to a close 
there is a ray of hope and encourage- 
ment in general business for the fu- 
ture, as late returns are of an encour- 
aging nature. The cotton market is 














feature 


CENSUS REPORT DECEMBER 14, 1938 

United States— Bales— This Season Last Season 
Consumption of lint, November ____________ 596,000 483,000 
Consumption of lint, 4 months _____________ 2,235,000 2,212,000 
Mill stocks, November 30 ____._.......____- 1,714,000 1,654,000 
Stock in public storage and warehouses, 

I SR pe gen ee Seee re may ea 15,578,000 11,553,000 
Stock in mills, public storage and warehouses, 

Read ASG A i i ral 17,292,000 13,207,000 
Stock in mills, public storage and warehouses, 

RRS eryn renee RO eMy een Leen er EN Siem 16,820,000 11,189,000 
Con. of lint in cotton growing States, Nov.___ 504,000 417,000 
In New England States, November __________ 77,000 54,000 
In all other States, November _____--_-____ 15,000 12,000 
In United States, November _____________ ___ 596,000 483,000 
Consumption of lint in cotton growing 

Ss a a ends adbiamaine 1,893,000 1,882,000 
In New England States, 4 months _______ aes 279,000 271,000 
In all other States, 4 months _______._______ 63,000 59,000 
In United States, 4 months ________________ 2,235,000 2,212,000 
Active spindles in United States, Nov. _____- 22,449,000 22,778,000 
Active spindles in United States, Oct. ______ 22,114,000 23,715,000 
Active spindles in cotton growing States, 

REESE Tee etl LR Lee, Lee 17,026,000 17,375,000 
Active spindles in New England States Nov.__ 4,797,000 4,756,000 
Active spindles in All other States, Nov. ____ 626,000 647,000 

AMERICAN COTTON 
August 1 to December 16— Bales— This Season Last Season 
Brought into sight (marketed) ____________ 8,364,000 11,110,000 
Exports from the U. S. including Canada____ 1,864,000 3,026,000 
ee ee ee 5,330,000 5,520,000 
WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON 
December 16— Bales— This year Last year 
ce aR eee 3,094,000 3,287,000 
Stock at 102 interior towns ________________ 4,841,000 3,528,000 
Afloat to and at ports of Europe ___________ 1,238,000 1,604,000 
Afloat to and at ports of Orient ____________ 206,000 167,000 
Total world’s visible of American __________ 9,379,000 8,586,000 
World’s visible of other kinds _________..____ 2,035,000 1,592,000 
Total world’s visible supply of all kinds_____ 11,414,000 10,178,000 
ruling steady, sustaining features be- be 27,500,000 acres, which compares 


ing the loan program, the late im- with 26,144,000 acres planted last sea- 
provement in the goods market and _ son.” 

light offerings of spots. On the other The discouraging 
hand there is no urgent demand for whole cotton situation is the falling off 


of the 


spots, exports continue small, there is 
some uneasiness as regards political 
conditions in Europe, and the future of 
the farm program for next year tends 
to restrict operations. Recently Secre- 
tary Wallace was quoted as announc- 
ing: “The cotton acreage quota would 


of exports of raw cotton from the Unit- 
ed States, for the past week only 53,000 
bales versus 136,000 last year, and thus 
far this season 1,864,000 bales against 
3,026,000 to even date last season. Ap- 
parently foreign countries are under- 
selling America abroad. 





—_—___—___—_—_—_?oo—____— 


How to Correct Workers When They Don't Co-Operate 
With Superiors 


1. If you are not getting full cooperation from a 
man under your supervision, first ask yourself if your 
own tactics in dealing with him are such as will arouse 
in him a natural desire to pull with you or against 
you. 

2. Make sure that you cooperate fully with him. 
Cooperation is a two-way relationship. 


3. Make clear to him the results you are seeking, 
and explain fully how he can help you. 

4. Make your instructions complete, understand- 
able, and considerate. Misunderstanding is often mis- 
taken for non-cooperation. 

5. Point out to him all the ways in which he 
stands to gain by cooperating with you. 


6. Cooperation must be won—it can’t be forced. 
—‘Management Information”, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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“Notwithstanding all the difficulties he encoun- 
tered, he went on. If there was reproach, he bore 
it. If poverty, he suffered under it. But he went 
on, and people then saw, when his invention 
wads complet. d, that what they had been treating 
with ridicule, was sublime; that what they had 
made the subject of reproach, was the exercise 
of great inventive genius; that what they had 
laughed at, the perseverance of a man of talent 
with great perceptive faculties, with indomitable 
perseverance and intellect, had brought out as 
much to their astonishment, as if another sun 


had risen in the hemisphere above... 


"T believe that the man who sits at this table, 
Charles Goodyear, 1s to go down to posterity in 
the history of the arts in this country, in that 
great class of inventors, at the head of which 
stands Robert Fulton... in which class stand 
the names of Whitney, and of Morris, and in 
which class will stand ‘non post longo intervallo’ 


the humble name of Charles Goodvear. we 


From the address of DANIEL WEBSTER 
before the U. S. Circuit Court, District of 


New Jersey, in 1852. 
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E DISCOVERED the process of vulcanization that gave us rubber ds we 

know it today. 
He was fist to concerve rubber’s wide application in meeting industry's many 
problems. 
He built the first practical rubber belting and demonstrated tts efficiency over other kinds. 
He fashioned from rubber the first successful hose for handling air, steam, oil, acids 
and other solvents. 
He shaped the fist enduring rubber molded goods; contrived from rubber th first 
dependable packing for steam engines. 
In all he either manufactured, patented or envistoned more than one thousand di if er- 
ent application § of rubber before his death 79 years ago. 
His name was Charles Goodyear. He was the first technician in rubber. 

od ° od 

@ This year marks the One Hundredth _ spired by his example, seeks by service- 
Anniversary of Charles Goodyear’s dis-_ ability to deserve his name. Dedicated to 
covery of vulcanization. In recognition that service today is the G.T.M.—Good- 


not alone of his great contribution tothe year Technical Man—who in countless 
world but also of the self-sacrifice, the new industries of which CharlesGoodvea! 


faith and courage of the man, this trib- never dreamed carries on his work of 
ute is published by anenterprise founded multiplying rubber’s usefulness through 
long after his death — a business that, in- specializedapplication toindustrial needs. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 








New TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
and MATERIALS 





New Series of 
Counting Machines 


Durant Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and Providence, R. I., have 
announced a new series of counting 
machines, stream-lined in design, with 


New counter design .. . 


gray crackle finish cases, known as the 
“Series H Productimeters”. Oilless 
bearings, cut gears for smoothness and 
accuracy in operations, and increased 
visibility through the use of metal num- 
ber wheels with large black figures on 
a white background, showing through 
louvered windows, are among the new 
features. The counters are made in 
20 variations, with five or six dials. 
Either stroke or revolution counters 
are available: non-reset, or with wing 
nut reset, or tumbler lock set to pre- 
vent tampering. Operating levers or 
shaft extensions are available, with 
either clockwise or counter-clockwise 
directien of rotation. 


e 
New Carbic Colors 


Carbie Color & Chemical Co., Inc., 
451 Washington St., New York City, an- 
nounce two new colors, Indigosol Bril- 
liant Violet 14R and Indigosol Brown 
IVD. The violet is a new product to 
yield clear, reddish violet shades on 
vegetable fibers, with good fastness ‘vu 
washing, chloride and peroxide, and, 
with proper precautions, for color 
bleaching. On vegetable fibers, the 
dyeing is done by the nitrate process ; 
the color is especially recommended by 
the manufacturers for beck or machine 
dyeing, and particularly for the one- 
bath procéss. In printing, it is best 
applied by the nitrate process with pre- 
liminary steaming or by the Indigosol 
developer D-chlorate steaming process. 

The IVD, on ecot- 
ton, rayon and vields 
covered, violet-toned 
good light fastness, it is pointe 


Indigosol Brown 


mixed fabrics. 


brown shades 
with 
out, and may be used in direct print- 
ing with Rapidogen and Rapid Fast 
dyestuffs. 


Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures 


The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn., 
have introduced fluorescent lighting re- 
flectors for use with the new fluores- 
cent Mazda lamps. These new lamps, 
it is explained, give several times as 
much light as ordinary lamps of the 
Same wattage, giving a close approach 
to real day-light at high efficiency and 
lower temperature. The new lighting 
reflectors are offered for factory loca- 
tions for fine assembly, close inspection 
and other applications where form and 
color must be checked closely; in of- 
fices the fluorescent reflectors provide 
direct light without undue lamp bright- 
ness and without perceptible heat, it 
is pointed out. 


* 
Potentiometer Control Pyrometer 
with Air Operated Valves 


The 
Mass.., 


Foxboro Company, Foxboro, 
have announced a new poten- 
tiometer pyrometer, combining 
the 


control 


features of electrical temperature 


New pyrometer .. . 


measuring methods with the simplicity 
and dependability of controlled valves 
operated by air diaphragm motors. It 
is designed to actuate air-operated 
valves which are unaffected by damp- 
ness, Oily vapors and corrosive atmos- 
areing and 
sparking electric contacts. In this in- 
Sstrument, by means of a fixed setting 


pheres and are free from 


of the temperature dial and slide wire 
contact position, the mechanism for de- 
tecting temperature change acts direct- 
ly in defecting galvanometer deflection, 
thus transmitting in control action the 
full sensitivity of the measuring sys- 
tem. 
e 

Rubber Flex Pillow Block 

S K F Industries, Inc., Front Street 
and Erie Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
introduced a new “Rubber Flex” pillow 
block, comprising a self-locking bearing 
of the S K F “Grip-lock” type. This 


Aligning pillow block . . . 


bearing is inherently aligning, to com- 
pensate for inaccuracies of set-up and 
conditions of shaft misalignment with- 
binding. The bearing is encased 

pressed steel housing equipped 
with felt seals to exclude dirt; the 
housing is provided with means for 
lubricating the bearing. The bearing 
and housing are surrounded with an 
elastic material with special sound-ab- 
sorbing characteristics, and the materi- 
al has been specially treated to make 
it impervious to oil and grease. ne 
units are now available in the %- and 
l-inck shaft sizes. 

& 

Fluorescent Lamp Equipment 

Curtis Lighting, Inc., 1123 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., announce 
new equipment for fluorescent lamp 
installations, including exposed or con- 
cealed applications, single lamp assem- 
blies, continuous linear assemblies, sus- 
pended or surface mounted installa- 
tions, cove, recessed or trouth lighting. 
The new equipment utilizes the Curti- 
Strip simplified wiring channel. 

* 
Stampagraph Opens 
New Southern Branch 

New 


out 
in a 


Stampagraph Co., York City, 
have opened a branch in Hickory, N. 
C., making three in that state, the 
others being in High Point and Bur- 
lington. The company manufactures 
dry transfers, embossed seals and la- 
president, 
will be 


bels. George Chadwick is 
and 


opened soon in Chattanooga, Tenn. 


announces another plant 
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. » » and you get more for your money CORK 
today with the modern roll covering— 


HE top-rank movies of yester- 
year seem feeble fare com- 
pared to the Hollywood hits of 
today. Modern equipment helps 
bring greater pleasure to millions. 
Times have changed in the textile 
industry, too. For here again, mod- 
ern, scientifically developed roll 
covering helps bring greater profit to 
mills. That is why today 6,000,000 
active spindles are running on Arm- 
strong’s Seamless Cork Cots. 

A change-over to Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots means lower operating 


costs. Cork cots last longer. They 


can be rebuffed quickly and inex- 
pensively and then placed back in 
service. They also save money in 
faster, cheaper assembly. Yet with 
all these advantages, cork cots cost 
no more than other types of roll 
covering materials. 

A change-over to Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots means smoother run- 
ning work, less eyebrowing, and re- 
duced end breakage. It means less 
clearer waste and fewer top roll laps. 

A change-over to Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots means stronger, more 


uniform yarn. The natural prop- 
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erties of cork make it ideal for 
cotton spinning. Scientific fabri- 
cation molds these properties into 
absolutely identical cork cots, every 
one precisely uniform from end to 
end and throughout its entire wall 
thickness. That’s why Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots deliver uniform yarn. 

Find out now how your mill can 
benefit by a change-over to the 
modern roll covering—Armstrong’s 
Seamless Cork Cots. Let an Arm- 
strong representative show you pro- 
duction figures of mills spinning 
your range of numbers on cork. Or 
write to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Industrial Division, 
Textile 


Lancaster, 


Products Section, 





Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONGS (xtxia Cushion. SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 
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Key-Switch Cabinet 
Indicating Potentiometer 
The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, 
Mass., have announced a 
Switch cabinet indicating potentiome- 
ter to provide centralized temperature 
scattered 


new key- 


indication for numerous and 
points in industrial plants. As many 
as 82 switches may be obtained on the 


key-switch panel. Switch identification 


Indicating potentiometer 


panels are arranged for maximum ¢con- 
venience beside the indicating panel 
containing the scale and vernier dial- 
knob. The instrument case is of the 
universal type, for surface mounting 
on the wall or flush mounting through 
the instrument board. 


+ 


New Publications of 


Textile Interest . . 


(These publications may be secured direct 
from the manufacturer or through CoTToON.) 


Book on Handling Problems 

“How Handling Problems Have Been 
Solved” is the title of a 48-page book 
issued by The American MonoRail Co., 
13107 Athens Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 
presenting in pictorial form many so- 
lutions to industrial handling problems, 
in a variety of industrial plants. 

4 

Annual Cotton Handbook 

Comtelburo, Limited, 11 Tokenhouse 
Yard, London, E. C. 2, with New York 
office at 68-70 Beaver St., have pub- 
lished the current edition of the ‘“‘An- 
nual Cotton Handbook”. This is the 
6Sth year of publication of this refer- 
ence book containing complete statisti- 
cal information as to world cotton crops 
and markets—the most complete rec- 
ord in regard to cotton. 

o 

Looms for Woolen & Worsted 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., have issued an at- 
tractive brochure descriptive of looms 
for weaving worsted and woolen fab- 
rics, and containing much statistical in- 
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formation on this phase of the textile 
industry. Figures from the recent C. 
& K. survey reveal the situation as to 
age of looms now in place; and the 
booklet describes the company’s W-2 
and W-3 looms, with data on mill per- 
formance, as to speed looms per weav- 
er and fixer, shuttle and bobbin size, 
etc., on a variety of woolen and worst- 
ed fabrics. 
& 

Booklet on Ball Bearings 

New Departure Division, General 
Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn., have an- 
nounced publication of the 1939 edi- 
tion of their Ball Bearing Interchange- 
Tables in Booklet form. 


o 


New Literature on 
Surface Active Chemicals 
E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 West Som- 
erset St., Philadelphia, Pa., have issued 
leaflets describing two new surface ac- 
tive chemicals—Surfax and Surfax W. 
O., with factual data and charts. It is 


TIMELY News 


ability 


pointed out that these surface active 
agents possess especial wetting-out and 
softening properties, and that Surfax 
also possesses high detergent proper- 
ties. 
¢ 

Winding Production Chart 

Universal Winding Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., are distributing a new 
winding production chart, with which 
it is readily calculate 
pounds per spindle production in 8 and 
40 hours, with the yarn count, average 
yarn speed and percentage of efficien- 
ey given. 


possible to 


® 


Catalog on 
Harness Frames 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., have just issued a catalog cover- 
ing harness frames. It is 28 pages, 
containing cuts which illustrate every 
known type of harness frame and ac- 
cessory. 


ITEMS WITH 


A TEXTILE SLANT . 





New Hercules 
Ethyl Cellulose Plant 

The first step in an expansion pro- 
gram for the manufacture of ethyl cel- 
lulose was announced last month by 
officials of Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del. Work will begin at 
once on the construction of a new ethy! 
cellulose plant at Hopewell, Va. 

At the present time, Hercules ethyl! 
cellulose is manufactured in a plant at 
the Hercules experiment station, near 
Wilmington, Delaware. Transfer of all 
ethyl cellulose manufacturing activities 
to Hopewell will be made as soon as 
the new plant is completed. The new 
unit provides Hercules with increased 
production facilities to keep pace with 
the growing demand for ethyl cellu- 
lose. 

Ethyl cellulose, in the 
competent observers, is one of the most 
promising new materials introduced in 
the United States in recent years. It 
is used in lacquers, varnishes, plastics, 
synthetic finishes, textiles, films, paper, 
and many other products. 

One of its most important proper- 
ties is that it retains flexibility at ex- 
tremely low temperatures. For exam- 
ple, at the Chemical Show in New 
York, films of ethyl cellulose were 
flexed all week over dry ice at a tem- 
perature of minus 78.9 degrees centi- 
grade. 

Ethyl cellulose is much lighter in 
weight than other cellulose compounds. 


opinion of 


It is unusually tough, resists alkalies 
and weak acids, is widely soluble in 
most solvents, and is non-flammable. 
Recognition of these properties by in- 
dustry is responsible for the construc- 
tion of the new plant by Hercules. 

° 


L. E. Taylor Promoted 
by National Ring 
L. Everett Taylor has been named to 
succeed his father, the Charles 
Dobbs Taylor, as southern agent of the 
National Ring 
Traveler Co., with 


late 


headquarters in 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Everett Taylor 

has been connect- 

ed with the com- 

pany since he was 

graduated from 

college 15 

ago, and has trav- 

eled throughout 

Mr. Taylor the South, 

| recently making 
headquarters in Atlanta. H. B. Askew 
for the 


years 


more 


company in the 
Georgia-Alabama-Tennessee _ territory, 
with headquarters in Atlanta. William 
Ss. Johnstone, son of Gordon A. John- 
stone, of Gastonia, N. C., has joined 
the sales force of National Ring Trav- 
eler Co., and after a training course 
at the factory in Providence, will rep- 
resent the company in North Carolina, 
with headquarters in Gastonia. 


will remain 
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Skein Yarn Dryer 


Drying System 
for Tenter 
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Steel Heddle 
40 Years Old 
Established in 1898, the Steel Heddle 
Mfg. Company has just completed 40 
vears of service to the textile industry. 
It was started in a small shop in Ger- 
mantown, Pa.; now has four plants lo- 
eated in Philadelphia, Greenville, S. C., 
Atlanta, Ga., and Montreal, Canada. 
@ 
New Machinery for 
Gastonia Brush Co. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
recently completed installation of new 
machinery of the latest type for the 
manufacture of textile brushes, replac- 
ing obsolete equipment. 

5 
H. & B. Buys Interest 


in Industrial Machine Corp. 
H. & B. American Machine Co., 


tucket, R. L., recently acquired an in- 
terest in the Industrial Machine Corp., 
1450 Broadway, New York City, which 
controls the patents on Federal] throw- 
ing machines for silk and rayon. These 
machines double, twist and cone in one 
continuous operation, to produce labor 
saving and eliminate investment in 
single purpose doubling and coning 
equipment. H. & B., with their exten- 
Sive factory modern machine 
tools, engineering experience and tech- 
nical staff, plan greatly to simplify 
manufacturing and service problems on 
these machines. Sales headquarters 
for Federal machines will continue at 
the New York office of Industrial Ma- 
chine Corp. 


aw- 


space, 


» 


Hinde & Dauch to Build 


New Detroit Factory 
The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 


have plans to erect a modern corru- 
gated box factory in Detroit, Mich., it 
is announced by Sidney Frohman, pres- 
ident and general manager. Charles 
U. Harvey, who has represented the 
company in Detroit for over 15 years, 
will be in charge as district manager 
for Michigan. This will provide the 
company with plants in 15 cities, the 
others being in Baltimore, Boston, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Cleveland, Gloucester, 
N. J., Hoboken, Kansas City, Muncie, 
Richmond, Sandusky, St. Louis, Mon- 
treal and Toronto. 
2 


Norman Griffith with 


New Tag Concern 
Dixie Tag & Envelope Co., Charlotte, 


N. C., is a new firm manufacturing tags 
for the textile, cotton, dyeing and fin- 
ishing industries. Allen Folk, former- 
ly vice-president and manager of Mid- 
West Tag Co., St. is executive 
head of the company, which has of- 
fices and plant at 220 East 4th St., 
Charlotte. 
Norman E. 


Louis. 


Griffith. formerly south- 
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ern manager of Kaumagraph Co., and 
well known throughout the southern 
textile industry, has been made south- 
ern manager for the Dixie Tag & En- 
velope Co. James L. Staten, Jr., rep- 
resents the company in the city of 
Charlotte. 
* 


Crane Co. Research 

Research work which goes on behind 
the scenes in the plant of a large man- 
ufacturer of valves, fittings, plumbing 
and heating equipment and pumps was 
revealed at an open house held by 
Crane Co., at its Chicago Works in the 
middle of November. The occasion was 
inspired by a notable expansion in the 
Crane research and engineering pro- 
gram. 

Although research work has been a 
apart of the Crane program for half a 
century it been continually en- 
larged in recent years until today it 
occupies two two-story buildings with 
a total floor space of 86,000 square feet 
and a personnel of 285. The staff 
ranges all the way from experts in 
metallurgy to specialists in the field of 
ceramics—a body of engineers spend- 
ing their entire time in the work of 
controlling the quality of present prod- 
ucts and looking ahead to their im- 
provement. 

As Charles B. 


has 


Nolte, president of 
Crane Co., in the foreword to a 
book on the Crane Research Labora- 
tories, “Crane Co. is dedicated to the 
philosophy that only through continu- 
ing a well-organized program of re- 
search can it best serve its employees, 
its stockholders, the users of its prod- 
ucts and society in general.” 


@ 


Viscose Announces New 
Staple Fiber Plant 

The American Viscose Corporation 
has announced that its staple fiber 
plant at Nitro, W. Va., has completed 
installation of all production machinery 
and is now working at full capacity. 
This plant, which is the only plant in 
the United States built exclusively for 
rayon staple fiber, represents an in- 
vestment of approximately $5,000,000. 
The production is at the rate of 20,000,- 
000 pounds annually, which together 
with the Parkersburg staple produc- 
tion, brings the annual total to 25,- 
000,000 pounds. Referring to the re- 
cent announcement of a new staple fi- 
ber plant at Nitro, the company an- 
nounces that construction for the new 
plant actually started in September 
and that it will be in operation by 
early summer of 1939. When the new 
unit is completed it will represent an 
investment of about $10,000,000 and 
will bring the company’s total produc- 
tion of staple fiber to 50,000,000 
pounds annually. 


says 


Changes in Personnel 
at American Viscose 

William B. Olmsted has been made 
sales manager of Lustre Fibres, Ltd., 
Selling agents for American Viscose 
Corp. Mr. Olmsted has been associat- 
ed with American Viscose for about 
eight years. Harry C. Neren has been 
made general manager of the 7 plants 
of American Viscose. He has been 
manager of the Roanoke plant for 21 
years and is succeeded there by Leroy 
H. Smith, formerly plant chemist; W. 
A. Barton remains as assistant man- 
ager at Roanoke. Mr. Neren, with 
headquarters in Roanoke, will have 
charge also of the Marcus Hook, Lew- 
iston, Meadville, Parkersburg and 
Nitro plants of the company. George 
M. Allen, formerly assistant manager 
at Roanoke, is now assistant plant 
manager of all plants. Frank H. Grif- 
fin, formerly vice-president, is now 
technical director of the company; 
William H. Brown has been made sec- 
retary; Hobart O. Davidson, chief en- 
gineer, and Harry Crewdson, chief op- 
erating engineer. 

Sd 
Publication Started on 
Warp Sizing Reports 

Publication of the 17 progress re- 
ports of the recently completed re- 
search on the warp sizing of filament 
viscose rayon and its sizing materials 
is started in the December issue of 
Tertile Research the official organ of 
U. S. Institute for Textile Research. 
The subject of this first report is “Vis- 
cosity of Starch Pastes”. This is the 
first of the Institute’s co-operatively 
financed studies to be completed, it 
having been in progress since the sum- 
mer of 1985. It was financed on a 50- 
o0 basis by The Textile Foundation 
and a group of Institute members. A 
total of $20,000 was expended in the 
work, exclusive of donated materials 
and services. There has been no pre- 
vious publication of the research find- 
ings, because all progress reports of 
the Institute’s co-operatively financed 
studies are confidential for at least a 
year to subscribers. 

At the request of members who were 
co-operators in the first study, and of 
an open conference held in New York 
in November, the Institute is under- 
taking the organization and financing 
of a new research: the warp sizing of 
cotton and spun rayon. This will be 
conducted in a southern laboratory and 
in southern mills, and administered by 
a committee of southern men. The re- 
cently completed study of sizing was 
conducted at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology with some experimental 
work in New England mills. 

The conference papers and discussion 
are reported in the December issue. 
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Home-Study Course 
in Textiles 

The Textile Academy, 350 Broadway, 
New York City, have announced a low- 
cost, home-study course in textiles, in- 
cluding fiber identification, fabric anal- 
ysis, and fabric identification, and cov- 
ering cotton, rayon, wool, silk, ete. The 
Academy has, from its’. inception, 
looked upon the educational movement 
in the textile industry as a coopera- 
tive undertaking with leading gradu- 
ates of textile institutes and colleges 
constituting the faculty. 

€ 


November Rayon Shipments 
Total 21,000,000 Pounds 


For the first time in the history of 
the rayon industry, figures are now 
available showing actual shipments to 
consumers and stocks on hand at the 
close of each month in pounds. The 
figures appear monthly in the Rayon 
Organon, published by the Textile 
Economics Bureau, Inc. 

November shipments of rayon fila- 
ment yarn to domestic consumers ag- 
gregated 21,000,000 pounds or substan- 
tially more than double the 9,400,000 
pounds shipments in November, 1937. 
Compared with October, however, 
there was a reduction from the 24,- 
500,000 pounds shipped during that 
month, which was not surprising due 
to the three holidays in November and 
also the more popular demand for 
finer denier yarns, which also reduces 
poundage. 

Stocks of rayon yarn held by domes- 
tic producers amounted to 39,700,000 
pounds on November 30 against 35,- 
800,000 pounds on October 31. 

“It will be realized,” states the 
Organon, “that, with the increasing 
variety of deniers, filament counts, 
lusters, and types of rayon yarn of- 
fered by producers, these November 
stocks cannot be called unwieldy. In 
fact, there still are definite inventory 
Shortages today in some of the more 
popular yarns.”’ 

Rayon consumption and stocks on 
hand at the close of each month given, 
follows: 


Stocks 
on Hand 
39,700,000 
35,800,000 
44 500,000 


Consumption 
21,000,000 
24,500,000 

9,400,000 


November, 1938 ... 
October, 1938 
November, 1937 ... 

Due to continued activity in rayon 
demand, consumption for 1938 is ex- 
pected to exceed the total for 1937 de- 
spite the slow business of the early 
months of this year. Rayon shipments 
for fhe eleven months of 1938 aggre- 
gated 250,000,000 pounds and thus are 
essentially equal to the 257,000,000 
pounds shipped during the same peri- 
od of 1987. “The outlook for Decem- 
ber shipments this year is substantial- 
ly brighter than in December; 1937,” 
states the publication. 


What the Southern Mills are Doing 





Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville 
N. C., have completed a general mod- 
ernization of the opening, picking and 
carding departments. New opening 
and cleaning machines, and one-process 
picking, have been installed. 


Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co., 
Rock Hill, 8S. C., have acquired from 
Cutter Mfg. Co., three blocks of prop- 
erty for additional expansion. The 
additions will provide employment for 
200 additional workers. The plant now 
processes more than 200,000,000 yards 
of cloth annually. 


Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. C., 
are erecting a new building and an 
addition to an existing unit. 


Galax Weaving Company, Galax, 
Va., has installed 20 additional looms 
for weaving rayon. 


Additional Personal 


(Other items appear on page 80.) 


HvuGH Owens has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent at Cowikee 
Mills, Union Springs, Ala. He was for- 
merly at the company’s plant at Eufanu- 
la. 


ERNEST REEs, president of Elk Cot- 
ton Mills, Fayetteville, Tenn., has been 
elected chairman of the Carded Yarn 
Group. 


D. B. WorRSHAM has been promoted 
to overseer of weaving at the Santee 
Mills, Bamberg, S. C. 


ROBERT FOLKMAN, formerly superin- 
tendent at Nebel Knitting Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., has become connected with 
the Hugh Grey Mills, Concord, N. C. 
EK. CUTHBERTSON is superintendent at 
Nebel. 


Obituary 


Davip R. Coker, Hartsville, S. C., 
the outstanding figure in southern cot- 
ton cultivation and plant breeding, 
passed away on November 28, at his 
home in Hartsville, following a heart 
attack. Mr. Coker was 68 years of age. 


Isaac T. PRosSER, for many years, 
until his recent retirement, agent of 
the Chicopee Mfg. Corp., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., passed away on Novem- 
ber 29. 


C. L. Upchurch & Sons, Athens, Ga., 
who acquired the Eureka Cotton Mills, 
Englewood, Tenn., have announced 
plans for putting the plant in opera- 
tion, in charge of C. B. Walls. 


A $25,000 grammar school building 
has been completed at Mills Mill No. 
2, Woodruff, S. C., containing 7 class 
rooms, 4 storage rooms, and an audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 500. 


Russell Mfg. Company, Alexander 
City, Ala., is changing over 40,000 
spindles with Saco-Lowell long draft 
equipment. 


Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., re- 
cently placed order with Saco-Lowell 
Shops involving approximately 205,000 
spindles of long draft spinning. When 
this equipment is installed, all Cannon 
units will be completely equipped with 
long draft spinning, it is stated. 


and Obituary Notes 


C. L. GILBERT, sales representative of 
the Clinton (Iowa) Company, died in 
November at 62 years of age. Prior tu 
his Clinton connection, Mr. Gilbert had 
been superintendent of the Darlington 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co. for more than 15 
years. 


ARTHUR I. HARVEY, for Many years 
agent of the Universal Winding Co., 
Providence, R. I., and more recently 
sales representative for the company in 
New England, passed away on Decem- 
ber 5 following a short illness. 


Harry F.. MARSHALL, 69, sales en- 
gineer for the James Hunter Machine 
Co., North Adams, Mass., passed away 
on November 16. Mr. Marshall would 
have completed 40 years of service 
with his company on December 28. 


CARL C. Gray, for the past several 
years manager of the Atlanta office of 
the B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, 
Boston, Mass., and formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the company, died re- 
cently at his home in Houlton, Maine, 
after an illness of several months. 


G. E. PARMENTER, president of the 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio, 
died at his home in Branford, Conn., 
on November 11, at 77 years of age. 
He was the father of G. I. PARMENTER, 
superintendent of Goodyear Clearwater 
Mills, Ateo, Ga. 
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@ 146 Scosr Ball 
Bearings. 16 SCrr 
Housings and 16 
SS rere’ Covers are used 
on this 2-Cylinder 
Double Action Napping 
Machine built by Woon- 
socket Napping Mach- 
inery Company. 








Ball and Roller Bearings 


ON WOONSOCKET 
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27 YEARS OF SKF PERFORMANCE 
NAPPING MACHINES 
















OVER 43.000 SKF BALL 
BEARINGS PURCHASED. 
LESS THAN 100 REPLACED 


se For more than 27 years, W oon- 


=| 


socket have used 53!);S'!= Ball Bear- 


ings. They have used over 43.000 of 


them, yet have replaced less than 100. 


It is only natural, then, that they 
selected 146 SUG Ball Bearings 
for the napping rolls. cone shafts. 
roller pulleys. stripper and ruide 
rolls of this new 2-Cy linder Double 


Action Napping Machine. 


We like the thought that when 


a--Sea 


manufacturers use anti-friction bear- 
ings to improv e the performance of 


their machines, they come to SDLG/F. 


That they continue to select LS 
Bearings for as long a time as Woon- 
socket is a great tribute to < P's 
design, specially processed steels and 
precision workmanship. if you use 


Bearings once, youll use 


them always. 


$245 


SIS INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA. 








PERSONAL NOTES 
about Men 


You Know 





Lutoyp H. Ricek has resigned as gen- 
eral superintendent of Alabama Mills, 
Inc., with headquarters in Birmingham, 
Ala., to become 
Opelika Mills, Inc., Opelika, Ala., suc- 
ceeding ARTHUR S. THOMAS, Who has 
general superintendent = of 


become 
} Nashville, Tenn. 


Werthan Bag Co.., 


has become gen- 
Sibley-Enter- 
succeeding 


FRANK 8S, DENNIS 
eral superintendent of 
prise Mills, Augusta, 
D. R. SENN, resigned. Mr. Dennis was 
formerly connected with the Shutford 
Mills, Hickory and Granite Falls, N. C. 


Ga.. 


H. H. Spray has been promoted to 
superintendent of Jefferson Mill No. 2, 
Crawford, Ga. He was formerly over- 
seer of carding at Jefferson Mill No. 1, 
Jefferson, Ga., where he is succeeded 
by E. A. JOHNSTON, of Selma, Ala. 

JAMES OATES has become overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Santee 
Mills, Bamberg, S. C. He was former- 
ly overseer of spinning at the Sibley 
plant, Sibley-Enterprise Mills, Augus- 
ta, Ga. 

ALAN B. SipL_ey, of Darlington (S. 
C.) Mfg. Co. and Hartsville (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills, has been elected treasurer 
and director of Judson Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., of which D. W. ANDERSON 
is president. Mr. Sibley succeeds JOHN 
KILLARS, JR., who will spend more time 
in New York in connection with his 
work for Deering, Milliken & Co. 


CHARLES HAMPP has succeeded AL- 
BERT DONST, resigned, as superintend- 
ent of the Alamac Hosiery Co., Inc., 
Reidsville, N. C. 


W. K. DANa, superintendent of Lau- 
rens (S. C.) Cotton Mills, has resigne‘], 
and will make a tour of South America. 
CHARLES D. GREEN, superintendent, 
Mills Mill, Woodruff, S. C., has been 
elected general manager of Laurens 
Cotton Mills, a new position. He is 
succeeded at Mills Mill by R. G. Gtr- 
LESPIE, in charge of the office, and J. 
E. REEVES, in charge of the mill. 


B. F. UNDERWOOD, superintendent of 
Piedmont (S. C.) Mfg. Co., has been 
transferred to the superintendency of 
Easley Mill No. 1, at Easley, S. C., and 
V. J. Lipscoms, who has been superin- 
tendent at Easley, has succeeded Mr. 


general manager of 


Underwood at Piedmont. 


R. E,. CAFFRAY has been made gen- 
eral superintendent of Pacific Mills’ 
print works, Lawrence, Mass., succeed- 
ing A. E. Hirst, resigned. Mr. Caff- 
ray has been superintendent for a num- 
ber of years. 


PEYTON ROWAN, formerly manager cf 
the Anniston (Ala.) Yarn Mills, has 
been made general manager of the Pro- 
file Cotton Mills, Jacksonville, Ala., 
succeeding W. P. HAZLEWooD, who now 
is manager of the Pickett Cotton Mills, 
High Point, N. C. 


ID. Witts HUNTER, who has been 
made executive vice-president of the 
Mansfield and Jennings Cotton Mills, 
Lumberton, N. C., in charge of a new 
modernization program, including in- 
stallation of new equipment, will con- 
tinue also as president of the Arcade 
Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 8S. C. 


J. C. J. STRAHAN, for Many years an 
executive in Pennsylvania hosiery mills, 
is manager of the new Green Cove Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Mills, at Green Cove 
Springs, Fla. 


CLAUDE KICHLEIN is superintendent 
of the new full-fashioned hosiery plant 
recently completed at East Flat Rock, 
N. C., by Chipman, Inc. 


overseer 
Mills, 


become 
Bradford 


A. L. LARKIN has 
of earding at the 


Prattville, Ala. 


W. H. Darpy, 
spinning and carding at Bibb Mfg. Co. 
Mill No. 2, Macon, Ga., is now genera! 
overseer of spinning and carding at the 
Kenneth Mills, Walhalla, S. C. 


formerly overseer of 


JESSE M. JACKSON has been promoted 
to overseer of the cloth at the 
Columbus (Ga.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany, succeeding G. C. WELCH, resigned. 


room 


JOSEPH GOETZ has become assistant 
superintendent of the Fitchburg Yarn 
Company, Fitchburg, Mass. He was 
formerly overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at Slater Mills, Webster, Mass., 
and more recently has held a similar 
position at the Watatic Spinning Mills, 
Fitchburg. 

W. H. 


SPENCER, JR., formerly connect- 


ed with the Kendall Co. at Newberry, 
S. C., has become overseer of weaving 
at the Whitney (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


LUTHER W. ARMSTRONG, graduate of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute in 1938, 
has become connected with the water 
and textile waste department of J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C. 


STANCIL JONES has been made super- 
intendent of finishing at the Pasquo- 
tank Hosiery Mills, Elizabeth City, N 
C. 


JAMES L. McINTYRE has become as- 
sociated with the Charlotte dyestuff 
laboratory of American Aniline Pro¢d- 
ucts, Inc. He was graduated in tex- 
tile engineering from Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute in 19338. 


DwicgHTt PHILLIPS has resigned his 
position at Appleton Co., Anderson, 8S. 
C., to accept a position with the Brad- 
shaw Loom Reed Works, Cayce, S. C., 
where he will be assistant to HOWARD 
BRADSHAW, owner, and devote a part 
of his time to reed work. 


G. P. CARMICHAEL and S. R. FLloyp 
have resigned their positions as office 
manager and production manager, re- 
spectively, of the Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Company’s plant in Atlanta, Ga. (for- 
merly Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 
Co.) 


W. A. TIpToN, manager of packing 
sales of the mechanical goods division, 
UL. S. Rubber Products, Inec., was re- 
cently appointed a director of the rub- 
ber division of the Mechanical Pack- 
ing Association, 


W. J. Sritz, for the past five years 
superintendent of the American Spin- 
ning Co. plant of Florence Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., has been made vice-presi- 
dent and manager of Borden Mills, Inc., 
Kingsport, Tenn., assuming his new du- 
ties January 1. The Borden plant was 
formerly in charge of GeEorRGE H. 
HUGHES as superintendent; Mr. Hughes 
having retired from active service. Mr. 
Still is the son of B. L. StTiiyt, of Lan- 
easter, S. C.; his brothers are C. L. 
STILL, general manager of the Fort 
Mill (S. C.) plant of Springs Cotton 
Mills, and Frep L. STILL, superintend- 
ent, Mathews Cotton Mills, Greenwood, 
S. C. 


W. S. NICHOLSON, treasurer of Excel- 
sior Mills, Union, S. C., has been named 
also treasurer and general manager of 
Darlington (S. C.) Mfg. Co., succeed- 
ing ALAN B. Sis_ey who is now treas- 
urer of Judson Mills, Greenville, 8S. C. 
and obituary 


(Additional personal 


items on page 7S.) 
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LOW and UNIFORM TENSION 
on the BARBER-COLMAN 


SUPER-SPEED WARPER 


retains the elasticity in the yarn, 


making better warps for weaving. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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9RECISION WINDING 
starts with 


PRECISION MADE CONES 
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LOPSIDED WINDING 


T is no accident when you can look down a 
line of winding machines and see every cone 
whirling on its mandrel without the slightest 
quiver or vibration ... SONOCO Cones are made All 0 ee > 
with micrometer precision and machined to fit the se papacy eet are aan 
winding mandrel they are destined to run on... to micrometer accuracy. 
Precision winding is important today. Without 
it you cannot get the sound, coned yarn package 
that delivers at even tension and without breaks. 


Sonoco Propucts LoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. Ss. &. CONN. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 





Resolutions of 1939 


ES, a lot of people make New Year’s resolutions 

. and that same lot of people will tell you that 

darn few such resolutions ever amount to any- 
thing. That is, so very, very few people keep them. 
As a matter of fact, the people making these resolu- 
tions do not give the matter very much thought before 
making these resolutions. If they did, if they really 
made up their minds definitely, then possibly more of 
the resolutions would be kept. Of course, most every 
fellow makes his resolutions in good faith, so to speak, 
but the heck of it is he does not give the matter the 
concentrated thought that he should and therefore 
runs into so many situations which he has not anticl- 
pated that he soon gives up in disgust, drops the whole 
matter from his mind, and falls back into the line of 
least resistance. 

This resolution business is a much more important 
part of every overseer’s and superintendent’s life than 
anyone will give it credit for being, unless you get 
right down to brass tacks and begin to analyze the 
matter in detail. For example, you, the reader of this 
OLD-TIMER page, please stop and think back over the 
years of your business life—think of some of those 
resolutions you made—not necessarily the ones made 
on January 1 of any year, but resolutions you made 
concerning your work, your personal habits, your fi- 
nances, etc., at any time during the year. Do you re- 
member the numerous things you resolved faithfully 
to do if you ever succeeded in being promoted to an 
overseer’s job? And you did start off on that first 
overseer’s job to carrying those ideas out, didn’t you. 
Now just picture in your own mind how much better 
an overseer you would have made if you had had the 
backbone to have carried those resolutions right along 
through all of those years. How about it? Has OLD- 
TIMER got your number or not—just answer that 
question honestly to yourself. 

And during the years you were overseer, can you 
remember, yes of course you can, all of those wonder- 
ful things you were going to do when you got to be a 
superintendent? Don’t you remember how you thought 
in your own mind how you could just beat the “old 
man” (your superintendent) in the way he did things, 


and you made a solemn resolution that you would never 
do things that way—in fact you could not quite figure 
out how he held his job—it looked like the president 
would know he could hire a much better man for even 
less than he was paying the old man. Now, OLD-TIMER 
is just wondering what your overseers think about 
you, and, Mr. Overseer, that same reasoning applies to 
you—what are your section men and second hands 
thinking about you? Oh, if you had just lived up to 
those resolutions you made—well, without running too 
much risk of losing a bet, OLD-TIMER would bet you 
two to one that you would be pulling down a larger 
salary today if you had kept most of those resolutions. 

All of this reasoning was prompted by a conversa- 
tion OLD-TIMER had today with his editor. Sitting in 
the editor’s office, and talking about overseers and su- 
perintendents in general, OLD-TIMER made the remark 
that the biggest one fault he had observed with prac- 
tically all of the overseers and superintendents he has 
come in contact with in all the years of his experience 
is that “they do not run their jobs like they KNOW 
those jobs should be run.” 

“How’s that, OLD-TIMER?” says Mr. Editor. 

“Yes, I know that statement does sound rather fool- 
ish, Mr. Editor, but I just came from a mill yesterday 
where there is a young man in charge as superintend- 
ent who I know from being in his mill and coming ir 
close touch with his work is not doing many of the 
things that he knows he should be doing to run the 
job the way he knows it should be run. Although this 
young superintendent is getting along nicely, has made 
considerable improvement in the physical condition of 
the mill since he took charge, and has produced a bet- 
ter spirit of co-operation among the operatives, is well 
liked by both employer and employees, OLD-TIMER hap- 
pens to know the training the young superintendent 
has had because he once worked for OLD-TIMER and 
therefore OLD-TIMER is not just guessing or theorizing 
when he states that this same young man could make 
still further improvements in that mill if he (the 
young superintendent) would do the things he knows 
he should do.” 

This case is typical of the vast majority of over- 
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seers and superintendents throughout the textile in- 
dustry. 

Fellows, it is the one biggest fault we all have, and 
if you will make an honest study of your own case you 
will find that here is an opportunity for you to make 
a 1939 resolution which will put more dollars in your 
pocket than all the resolutions you have ever made 
before during your whole business life: Resolved: 
I will hereafter run my job like I know it should be 
run. That is, I will do the things that I know I should 
do personally. I will inspect my weaving by walking 
through the weavers’ alleys, sometimes taking the 
overseer along with me. I will decide before starting 
such inspection on some one item of loom-fixing that 
I am going to look for especially on this trip, such as 
the setting of the harnesses, or the power on the pick- 
er sticks, or the stop motions, or batteries or temples, 
and as I go along I will look at the cloth being made 
on each loom, the condition of the selvages, and look 
for doubles, misdraws, etc. I will set down the date 
and the item I specialized in when I get back to my 
office and the next time I will select another item to 
specialize in and make a record of that. 

You see, fellows, in a year or less you can look at 
that record and tell just when you looked over shut- 
tles or any other item, and incidentally, your weave 
room will begin to improve in efficiency. 

“Oh, I haven’t got the time,” I hear you say. Yeah, 
that brings to mind another remark OLD-TIMER made 
which the editor thought sounded a little “screwy”. 
He returned from quite an extended trip and blurted 
out that most of the overseers and superintendents he 
had seen on that trip were too darn busy to run their 
jobs. You fellows might think that one over, too, if 
you have never tried to analyze such a statement. 

Now suppose you go in the weave room tomorrow 
and time yourself to see how long it will take you to 
look over 300 looms or 500 looms, inspecting one item 
as suggested. OLD-TIMER thinks you have a little sur- 
prise waiting for you. Now decide for yourself whe- 
ther you could spare that much time once a week for 
your weaving department, and by dividing 300 or 500 
looms (which you have just inspected) into your total 
looms you will see how many weeks it will take you 
to get over the job. You should get over a mill of 
2000 to 2500 looms once a month, and larger mills in 
proportion. 

Does your overseer make such an inspection of so 
many looms daily? Well, Mr. Overseer, you had bet- 
ter start tomorrow. Now by the time you have in- 
spected your entire weave room two or three times, 
sit down and think back over the things you saw or 
did which you had no idea of seeing or doing when 
you started the inspection. Did any weaver speak to 
you or did you speak to any weaver or section man? 
Well, it will certainly do no harm if you stop to ask 
Mr. or Mrs. Weaver how his or her work was run- 
ning—how much she made last week, or some other 
inquiry. Some of your weavers know some things 
about your weave room that you do not know. I mean 
some things that will help you improve production or 
costs or seconds or supplies. 

How many wobbly spindles per side or frame did 
you find on your first spinning room inspection? How 
many weight levers did you point out to the overseer 
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or section man as needing adjustment? How many 
neb bars (top roll bearings or guides) did you find 
loose, allowing top rolls to be too far apart. You know, 
section men are afraid to pull very hard on the nuts 
when setting top rolls because the links break so easi- 
ly—how many—Oh! well, heck, what’s the use of OLD- 
TIMER mentioning so many items. Suppose you get in 
there and find some of the things which need atten- 
tion and then by “Doggone it” give them attention. 
Can’t you spend one hour per week of your valuable 
time in the spinning room to do the things you know 
should be done? Just one hour, understand; matters 
not how many spindles you have, that one hour per 
week will get you around sometime, and that’s more 
than you are doing now. Is that a fact or not? 

Since when have you, Mr. Overseer or Mr. Superin- 
tendent, had the man who takes up the waste from the 
cards, pull the waste out from under each card and 
come for you to look at it? And do you know you 
can look over 400 cards in 10 minutes? Well, if you 
haven’t that many cards, can you spare five minutes 
of your valuable time to look over what cards you have, 
say, once a month? You may have a card that is not 
taking out enough waste, and of course you know that 
is worse than a card which is taking out too much, or 
do you? 

Although January 1, 1939 is past, don’t let that 
stop you from making the most important resolution 
you ever made in your life: “J will hereafter run my 
job like I know it should be run.” 


Just in case some young overseer or superintendent who reads 
this page needs a little prompting along the lines suggested in 
this article, that is, to give him ideas about the items he should 
look for in the inspection of his machinery—carding, spinning, 
weaving, or cloth room—drop a note to the editor and he will 
refer you to a number of OLD-TIMER articles which give more 
details concerning the inspection of machinery that every overseer 
and superintendent should be doing systematically. 


a 
Finger "Just Nipped” 

The other day an experienced girl operating trim- 
ming machine narrowly missed losing the end of her 
right index finger. Luckily, the finger was “just 
nipped” and a visit to the first aid room was all that 
was necessary. 

But the foreman was much concerned. He had 
been preaching safety vigorously for years and this 
girl was one of his most dependable operators. 

“T don’t know why I did such a foolish thing as 
to leave my finger in the way of the machine,” she 
explained, “but I’ve been just so upset all day that I 
hardly knew which end I was standing on. I was up 
all last night with my mother, who is very sick. The 
doctor said she must go right to the hospital for an 
operation, but we have no money to stand such an 
expense and I’ve just been fretting all day wondering 
what we could ever do!”’ 

When she told her foreman about this difficult home 
situation, he immediately understood how the accident 
had happened. Her mind just was not on her job. 
How could it be with such family problems troubling 
her? 

The foreman took her to the superintendent’s office 
where arrangements were made to advance money for 
her mother’s hospital bill, with repayment by small 
weekly deductions from her wages. 

—“Management Information”, Elliott Service Co., Ine. 
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Tests Demonstrate 
Economies Produced by 


the Drip-less Lubricant 


NON-FLUID OIL is sold and 


stays sold—because it outper- 





forms other lubricants. It outlasts 
oil 3 to 5 times, reducing both 


lubricant and application cost. 


What's more, it practically elimi 
nates the loss from oil spot 
“seconds” because it does not drip 


and leak from bearings. 











Write today for free testing sample 


and bulletin, ‘‘Lubrication of Fo rty Yea rs of 


Textile Machinery”’ . ‘ 
Practical Experience 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. The Clover Leaf Organization places 









Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. at your disposal the accumulated 
experience of forty years of scientific 
Southern Agent ‘ , ; 

Leaf Bobbin is built to meet the 
WAREHOUSES: varying conditions and processes of 

Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. oe i 
a: ile ai ea individual manufacturers in the build- 
Atlanta, Ga. Detrott, Mich. ing up of silk and synthetic yarns. 

TRADE MARK pEGISTERED Ask Your Throwster 

O] [ CLOVER LEAF MANUFACTURING COMPANY. HONESDALE. PENN. 
Service to the Silk Industries since 1899. Representatives: W.A. Kennedy Co. 
8 US PAT. OFFICES: FOREIGN COUNTRIES Dillworth Sta., Charlotte, N.C.:: Dana R. Crawford, Box 176, Providence. R.I. 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT C a Oo V = a L c A - 
Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month ® os O 3 a : Ni ts, 
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Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C, bobbin manufacture. Each Clover 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


Uniform in Quality 
Uniform in Size 
Uniform in Finish 


"NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE -D.C.RAGAN HIGH POINT.N.C. 


~CLINISCHES — 


FOR ALL TAL PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 














Established incorporated 
1838s 1894 


For Overseaming and yids with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the new 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 























Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. 

—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. 8. A. 


E. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Box 72! R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Bex 895 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Research and Progress 


EDITOR COTTON: 

J have read with a great deal of interest the article 
by “Wasitr (R. I.)”, appearing on page 95 of the 
March 1938 issue of COTTON, in which he, in turn, re- 
plies to my letter, on page 105 of the September 1937 
issue. Of course I expected ‘“‘WASH” to come back, in 
fact,I believe I so stated in my article, but I hardly 
expected him to criticize it so thoroughly. 

I cannot claim to have had anything like the ex- 
perience that our friend ““‘WASH” has had. I am a few 
years younger than he is. The writer is not a super- 
intendent, but I will say that I am not employed in 
the research department, but that my job is a super- 
visory one inside the mill. 

From the statement by “WASH” in the seventh par- 
agraph of his article, it would seem his ideas of a re- 
search department and mine do not coincide. He says, 
“As I understand it, the duties of a research depart- 
ment are to measure output, estimate production, and 
correct all defects, and they should be judged solely 
on this basis’. Now by basing his arguments on this 
statement I would have very little comeback, for I 
thought the research department existed for entirely 
different reasons. 

In writing the article that was criticized by 
“WaASH’’, I had in mind that research means a very 
careful inquiry, or investigation; to quote one au- 
thority, the word research means: “laborious, careful 
inquiry or investigation”. In our mill it is customary 
for the production manager to handle various features 
relating to the production, basing his figures on the 
productive capacity of the different departments and 
upon the orders on hand. So it can readily be seen 
that “WASH” and this writer are talking about en- 
tirely different things, so we can hardly have any 
quarrel. 

As to his other reason for the existence of the re- 
search department, “ and correct all defects’, of 
course we will agree that looking for the reasons for 
defects should be one of the main objects of research, 
though I would not say that the research department 
should be charged with the responsibility for the cor- 
rection of all defects. That would be a big order in- 
deed! 

It was my understanding that research comes un- 
der the jurisdiction of the laboratory, and that the 
chief technician, or whatever the director of the lab- 
oratory is called, supervises all research work at the 
mill. In this connection it is my contention that you 
need a man of the right caliber to head such a depart- 
ment. If possible he should have a textile school edu- 
cation, but above all he should be a man of practical 
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E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment tor the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finish ng plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
tore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible tor any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. This department is open to all. 
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experience, with good, common sense, and a man who 
will be thorough in anything that he undertakes to do. 
Perhaps he will have some understudies who are just 
out of textile school, but he should supervise all of 
their tests and pass upon all their findings in the light 
of his mature judgment. 

With a personnel, such as has just been outlined, 
not every mill could afford a research department. In 
fact, even in the case of some of the larger mills a 
number of them might have to go in together to sup- 
port such a research laboratory. But when we con- 
sider that they do the regular testing for the mills, 
as well as the research work, we can see that such a 
project is an investment. 

research of necessity involves a lot of detail work. 
Sometimes a series of tests must be made, covering 
a period of days, weeks, and even months. [I still ask, 
“Does the superintendent, the overseer or the second- 
hand have time to make tests and experiments of this 
kind?” I hardly think so, and if they took time to 
engage in many projects of this sort their regular 
routine work would be so badly neglected that some- 
body would probably find himself out of a job. 

Possibly most of the research work connected with 
the textile industry should be undertaken under the 
direction of the Textile Foundation, the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, or the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terial. But even so, many of the actual tests and ex- 
periments will have to be made by the co-operating 
mills under actual working conditions, so after all at 
least some of the mills will have to employ someone 
to conduct these tests. 

Our friend, ““WASH’’, cited some interesting figures 
and historical facts to prove his contention that cotton 
mills do not need to engage in research work. Per- 
haps he is right, but let us look for a moment at the 
industrial picture as a whole. Were the automobile, 
the airplane, the radio, and the automatic refrigera- 
tor the results of accidental inventions? We hardly 
think so! What about the work of the great Luther 
Burbank? What about the experiments now being 
made with the peanut and with the sweet potato by 
Dr. Carver, the eminent negro scientist of Tuskeegee, 
Ala.? If research has brought about such advances in 
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other lines of endeavor why would the textile indus- 
try not be benefited in like manner? Is it not possible 
that, as great as has been the progress of the textile 
industry since Samuel Slater set up the first complete 
cotton machinery at Pawtucket, R. I., in 1790, until 
the present time, it might have been even better? In 
fact we are constrained to believe that much of this 
progress, all through the years, has been the result of 
research by various mills and individuals. Further- 
more, we believe that much of the future progress of 
this great industry will be the result of research. 

In the sixth paragraph of his article “WASH” says, 
“T hope ‘CONTRIBUTOR No. 4022’ will admit that the 
well-managed mills that make money will spend money 
to make their mills better.” Certainly they will, and 
no doubt some of this money will be spent in research 
work. Also in the same paragraph, “. is the re- 
search department a paying proposition or is it com- 
posed of deadheads?” Of course, if it is made up of 
deadheads we can hardly expect the research depart- 
ment to be a paying proposition. 

In the last paragraph of the article by ‘““WASH’’, he 
further says, “If the research department is not a pay- 
ing proposition, no textile journal ever carried a 
greater mission than that of pointing out the fact to 
manufacturers who may contemplate installing one.” 
Of course we concede that “‘WASH” is correct here, but 
we feel that no textile journal will ever stand in the 
way of progress through research. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4022 
a HY ------- 


Test on Card Flats 


EDITOR COTTON: 


On page 98 of the March 1938 issue of COTTON 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6772” says that he heard a debate 
on new and old card flats, one man contending that 
the older flats took out less white staple but more 
trash and dirt. | 

Well, I have heard some of the older heads say 
that to set new flats or new clothing as close as the 
older equipment a faced card will invariably result. 
In all my grinding and carding experience I have yet 
to set or authorize to be set a card differently due to 
new clothing or flats. 

To be reasonable is to say, if the flats have not 
shed a lot of wire, or have not become loose in the 
foundation, there is no earthly reason why an older 
set should not do as good work as a new set, or any 
to cause them to do better either. However, if the 
wire is worn down to or near the knee in the flats, 
there is more to think and talk about. 

In running a test on 224 cards at one time, about 
a dozen in a lot, I found considerable variation on 
them regarding the amount of flat strips being re- 
moved. There were 100 of them installed at one time, 
and all the clothing and flats the same; that is size 
of wire and make of clothing on the 100 cards, the 
Same type of goods being put through, and the vari- 
ation on them ran from 1.76 per cent to 4.28 per cent 
flat strips. Then on the 124 other cards the flats 
were some new, some old, and some not so old, the 
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variations being from 1.91 per cent to 4.15 per cent 
flat strips. 

The initial test on the 100 was brought about due 
to the fact being revealed that these cards, being 
in a room to themselves, were showing a higher tem- 
centage of strips being reported as waste in the 
waste house than from the 124 cards that were on 
another floor of the same mill. As a point to work 
from, these 100 cards had a faster flat speed than 
the 124, and the tests were made from the original 
speed, and later a reduction was made of 15 per 
cent on these flats in surface speed. Here are the 
results of six cards taken at random with the orig- 
inal high speed, and the reduction of 15 per cent in 
speed having been made. The percentages are of 
flat strips, each card running approximately 625 
ounces of finisher picker lap. 


Flat Strip Percentages 


15% Reduction 


Old Flat Speed, in Flat Speed, 


Card No. % Strips % Strips 
1 2.74 2.59 
6 4.12 3.38 
11 3.32 3.07 
16 3.05 2.90 
21 3.85 3.38 
°6 3.84 3.69 


Then with two other cards that were situated side 
by side, ground by the same grinder, and set up by 
the same grinder from feed plates to doffer combs, 
we found the following facts, before and after chang- 
ing the pulleys to make the 15 per cent reduction in 
flat surface speed: Net cotton in ounces, other fig- 
ures of waste are percentages, 


Card Net Flat C&D Screen Waste 
No. Cotton Strips Strips (Fly) 
Ounces Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
129 618 3.39 A8 3.22 
130 618 3.39 .65 1.72 
After changing pulleys to reduce flat speed 15 per 
cent, 
' Card Net Flat C&D Screen Waste 
No. Cotton Strips Strips (Fly) 
Ounces Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
129 612 2.92 AD 2.78 
130 624 3.04 AS 1.28 


Invisible waste, clearer waste and sweeps were not 
computed in this test, but this will not change the 
picture regarding the flat strips in percentages pro- 
duced. 

These facts may be rather superficial, but they give 
an idea of what the condition might be after having 
been tested. 

Reliable authorities tell us there is almost as 
large a percentage of long fibers in flat strips as 
there are in the finisher laps. If so, the result is 
not as astounding as we might think, but we do get 
out a lot of trash and dirt, as well as doing a fair 
job of paralleling in the carding process. 

Flats when ground down to the point where they 
aren’t functioning properly are ready for replace- 
ment. But if they are dull they will not take out as 
much inferior material as when they are sharp. The 
settings have much to do with the work, and the 
closer the flats can be set the cleaner the work and 
so on. Neps are more readily removed when the 
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flats are set closer, as well as more dust and foreign 
matter. 

I think that if “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6772” in form- 
ing an opinion of the matter will do a bit of research 
he will find out something that will surprise him. 
First, by closely examining his stripping plates he 
will find them sprung or set off away from the cyl- 
inders to where there isn’t a lot of difference in the 
final result if the old and new flats have the same 
settings, especially at the top plate. 

The setting of the top stripping plate, or percent- 
age plate, as some choose to call it, should have the 
same clearance at each side as well as the middle of 
the cylinder, and a lot of doctoring may be necessary 
in order to do this. This shows up very much in 
those cards that have been moved, or have been lev- 
elled and a lot of shims put under one or the other 
sides, or the front and back of the card. 

In conclusion, I still think the flats being in good 
running condition, evenly worn or ground down, 
chains properly taut and settings the same, as to 
plates and flats, the results should be comparative- 
ly the same. I have some new flats on my job, as 
well as some worn down to the evenness of the end 
clips, and from the appearances that I see, no great 
difference is showing up. However, there was a 
range of individual flat strips from 12.3 grains to 
17.2 grains which I have brought down by better 
than 50 per cent by giving the plates a genuine set- 
ting by either springing them or by packing them to 
get the proper setting on each end, the middle, both 
top and bottom. 


J. R. (S. C.) 
—-—— @@® -—- —-- 


Slub Filling 
EDITOR COTTON: 


The question* put by ““CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6727” con- 
cerning the making of slub yarn has made me do 
some retrospecting and reminds me of the many head- 
aches I had when I was trying to make slub yarn 
some 30 years ago. Although I have had over 50 
years mill experience in carding and spinning, J] never 
have worked on a Mason spinning frame. 

I hope that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6727” will agree 
that a jumping motion will not work because any 
jumping action fails to hold the strand parallel, caus- 
ing a lack of twist. He states, “It occurred to me 
that in the spinning of reverse twist slub filling there 
mnight be some advantage in the use of reverse twist 
roving instead of regular twist.” In answer to this, 
I believe that if the contributor will take the trouble 
to watch the strands as they are attenuated when 
passing the action of the drawing rolls, looking through 
a magnifying glass, he will see that no twist remains 
in the strand when it is delivered by the front rolls, 
whether the back roving is twisted right or left. 

Slub filling yarn means bunches of untwisted yarn, 





usually twisted with very fine regular yarn. In my 
*The original question appeared on page 99 of the November 
1937 issue of COTTON and other discussion were carried on page 


122 of the April 1938 issue and page 110 of the November 1938 
issue, 
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experimental work with slub yarn I have found that 
most of my trouble was that the jumping motions or 
contact ratchet gears caused too much of a shock, even 
when the frame was running very slowly. 

He also states “I understand that sometimes slub 
filling is made by having the back and middle rolls 
running constantly and stopping the front roll for a 
second or two to make the slub.”” Have the readers 
any information just how this could be effected on a 
Mason spinning frame? 

Before referring “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6727” to the 
accompanying sketch, I am wondering if he resides in 
New York state. It may interest him to know that 
the man that designed the accompanying sketch is the 
Same man that made the first model of the T. H. 
Smith stop motion for twisters. This device was run 
in a mill in the state of New York and no doubt it is 
from this source that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6727” heard 
of slub filling made by having the front roll run in- 
termittently. 

I now refer “‘CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6727” to the accom- 
panying sketch, which I hope will prove of service to 
him. A is the head end, B is the front roll gear mesh- 
ing with the crown gear C, D is the draft gear mesh- 
ing with the back roll gear EF. F is the carrier gear 
that revolves the middle roll at the foot of the frame, 
G is a very strong spring, strong enough to insure in- 
stant contact between friction cone K and disc L. H 
is a disc cast or splined with sleeve O, J is a projection 
which strikes another projection J cast with the stand 
M. It should be clear to “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6727” that 
when 7 strikes J the friction cone is disengaged from 
disc L and, of course, the front roll is stopped for 
that moment. If a longer slub is desired, increase the 
length of J. The contributor should also understand 
that the front roll is in two parts; in other words, the 
front roll end is at disc L. Sleeve O slides on key N. 

In closing I wish to state that in making slub yarn, 
I found a gradual motion to be the only way that 
worked satisfactory, and I found the friction cone to 
operate best. In using the device on the back roll, two 
ratchet gears are employed and when the ratchet 
gears are disconnected the friction cone contacts the 
disc and revolves the back rolls at a great speed for 
that moment. 

The accompanying sketch is for making short slubs. 

WASH (R. I.) 

















Sizing Colored Warps 


O* PAGE 128 of the May 1938 issue of COTTON 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6797” requested information 
on the sizing of colored and striped warps. In the 
past he had run all white combed yarns making 
goods 37 inches wide with from 5000 to 7000 ends in 
the warps, but upon changing to stripes and solid 
colors the same results were not obtained at the 
slashers using the same sizing formula. Imported 
potato starch was being used. Several answers 
were received on this contributor’s question, the first 
of whom said: 

“The penetration and results from slashing de- 
pend a great deal upon the pH of the sizing. No 
doubt the solution when running white yarns was 
on the acid side. Usually cotton is dyed with an al- 
kaline solution and when these yarns run through 
the size box they change the pH over to the alka- 
line side, whereas, he has been running it on the 
acid side. 

“Alkali tends to make the size thicken and more 
viscous and will not penetrate quite so well. It will 
probably be necessary for this man to use a com- 
pound that is decidedly on the acid side or add some 
harmless acid solution to his formula in order to 
neutralize or offset the alkali that is on his dyed 
varns. We sometimes use about one-half pint of 
alum to a hundred gallon solution and find that this 
thins our size and makes it run much better.” 

Another mill man offered the following com- 
ments: 

“The best information I can gather is that in 
changing from gray to colored yarn there are so 
many things that can come up until it is hard for 
anyone to guess what trouble this contributor is hav- 
ing. We are inclined to think that maybe his trouble 
comes from excessive chafing of the yarn and that 
causes lint balls to roll up back of the drop wires. 
If that is the trouble, then our suggestion would be 
to add some binder, locust bean gum or some simi- 
lar material into the size formula. In the gray yarn 
all the natural oil and wax was kept and naturally 
the size did not penetrate into the yarn as much as 
it did after the yarn was dyed, because in dyeing the 
yarn a great majority of the natural oil and waxes 
were removed from the fiber. It looks as if this man 
needs to get a better film on his yarn and we think 
he could do that with added binder.”’ 

The next answer also gave some pertinent sug- 
gestions: 

“We would advise that “‘CONTRIBUTOR No. 6797” 
use a thin boiling starch on all rawstock colors. On 
beam dye work use about 10 per cent heavier formula, 
also using a thin boiling starch. 

“On beam dye work, after the first 30 cuts are 
run, we would advise discharging a stream of size 
out of the size box about the size of a lead pencil and 
the same amount of fresh size running into the size 
box until the set runs out. The reason for this is that 
there is such a large quantity of water in beam dye 
sets that it weakens the size very quickly.”’ 

Before going to press we learned from “CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 6797” that he had solved his problem; his let- 
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ter follows: 

“Just a line to let you know that we have about 
conquered our troubles on colored work—thanks to you 
and all the others that offered assistance. 

“We found through experimenting that we were 
not using enough softener to get the proper penetra- 
tion; since we have increased our tallow 10 per cent 
we have as smooth warps as you ever saw. The funny 
part of it is we thought we had the best sizing formula 
in the world, and it was good, but since adding the 
extra tallow our white work has picked up wonderful- 
ly. Our production has increased from 90 per cent 
to 93 per cent on white work, and our seconds have 
dropped nearly one-half.” 


Pw N 





Speeds and Settings for 
Pickers 
EDITOR COTTON: 


In answer to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6790’, whose 
question on beater speeds appeared on page 101 of the 
March issue of COTTON, I would say that it looks as 
if the speeds and settings he has given in his inquiry 
should give good results. 


The Question 
EDITOR COTTON: 

About two years ago we installed the one-process picking unit 
and to date all of the speeds, settings, beats per inch, ete., are 
just as the installation man left them. We are getting fairly 
good results from this process and our yarn breaking strength 
stays reasonably close to standard; however, we think that we 
would get better results in cleanliness and breaking strength if 
our settings were a little closer and the beats per inch decreased. 
Before doing so, though, we are asking the readers of CoTTON to 
give us their opinions and advice regarding our present set-up. 

We are running 1l-inch Middling cotton making a 13)%4-ounce 


lap. Speeds and settings are as follows: 


2-Blade breaker beater 
2%-ineh feed roll 
Feed roll to beater 
Beats per inch 


2-Blade intermediate beater 1288 r.p.m. 
2-inch feed roll 13 r.p.m. 
Feed roll to beater | ; #, -inch 
Beats ye ESE PREG SEE SED SiO Ne 31.54 


3-Blade carding finisher beater 965 r.p.m. 
2-inch feed roll 13 r p.m. 
Feed roll to beater _M -inch 
Beats per inch ........- Pe a ee ere = 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6790. 


Frankly, I think that settings of 3/16-inch for 
feed roll to beater (2-blade) is the general practice 


and can hardly be improved on much. I do not be- 
lieve he could improve his laps to try to set any closer. 
This is also true with the 3-blade carding beater at 
14-inch. Of course, the closer he can set this type of 
beater, without danger of striking, the better the work 
produced. However, since there is always some dan- 
ger of the pins being a little out of line, or varying, it 
is not very practical to get closer than he is setting 
at the present. 

As to the beater speeds, he gives 1158 breaker, 
1288 intermediate, and 965 finisher. If this man is 
having any curling of his cotton he might find that 
this would be helped by cutting the speed to about 865 
on his carding beater, and this might also improve his 
evenness and breaking strength. The speed on blade 
beaters is not too high. 

With limited information as to the kind of yarn 
he is making, it is difficult to give information that 
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would be entirely right for his mill. However, there 
is one little point that I would like to pass along to 
this man inasmuch as he is making a 1344-ounce lap: 
Many tests have proven to me that a little heavier lap 
and a little longer draft at the card is a great im- 
provement over the lighter lap and’ shorter card draft. 
It is possible that this man may not be able to do 
this, but if he can, I strongly recommend it to him. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6792 
a7 
EDITOR COTTON: 


It seems to me that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6790” is 
doing a good job with his present settings. If he is 
getting good results I would be very slow to make any 
change. The only suggestion that we would make is 
that the beats per inch on the finisher picker of 35.44 
pe increased to between 45 and 50 beats per inch in 
order to get a cleaner stock; however, I do not think 
this will improve the breaking strength of the yarn. 
For his class of work, I think the settings are ideal 
and I do not see how he could hope to do any better. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6793 
* 
EDITOR COTTON: 


“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6790” has asked some questions 
cn beater speeds and breaking strength. Assuming 
that this man is using gin packed cotton, I would sug- 
gest that he lower his beater speeds, in fact, the com- 
plete picking line, that is, if he is processing as much 
as 300 pounds per hour. His settings seem to be all 
right with the exception of the Kirschner beater, 
which is set 14-inch to the roll. I rather think he 
must be beating off the treadle plate instead of the 
feed roll. I would set it as close as I could, which will 
give a much better lap. In experimenting with slow- 
er speeds, his fan drafts should be manipulated so 
that he will have enough draft to draw the light par- 
ticles of good ‘fiber back into the beater box after they 
have been knocked through the beater guard. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6794 
* 
EDITOR COTTON : 

In reply to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6790” and his in- 
quiry asking for information regarding possible al- 
terations in his one-process pickers that will aid in in- 
creasing his breaking strength, I wish to make the 
following comments: 

In the first place he should have given his produc- 
tion per hour, the method of opening his cotton, 
whether he has any control system on his tandem out- 
fit, ete. Then it would have been easier to give an 
opinion. However, his speeds are in fair order even 
though they are a bit high for the best work and the 
most effective cleaning. For best work, pickers on 
1314-ounce laps should not produce more than 5 yards 
per minute of finished lap, and even with the proper 
speeds and beats per inch correct, with the controls 
this is a vague picture as to effective blows per inch 
on the first two beaters, unless he states the amount 
of cotton that is under the feed roll all the time. Five 
yards per minute of finished lap will give about 255 
pounds per hour, which is enough cotton to go through 
any Kirschner beater, or any other kind of beater to 
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get quality work. If his staple is good, I would alter 
his present set-up as follows: 


Present Alter to 
T'wo-blade breaker beater 1158r.p.m. 1050 r.p.m. 
Feed roll to beater 3/16-inch 1 /4-inch 
oo intermediate 
eater 1288 r.p.m. 1150 r.p.m. 
Feed roll to beater 3/16-inch ] 4-inch 
= finisher beater 
-blade) 965 r.p.m. 900 r.p.m. 
Feed roll to beater 1/4-inch 3 16-inch 


In making the settings he should examine his 
beaters to see that they are in good condition and that 
the pins in the Kirschner beater are satisfactory. For 
a gauge, I believe that a piece of brass is better than 
the usual piece of key steel or wood. These changes 
in speed may warrant the opening of his stripper roll 
in his hopper or the speeding up of his apron in order 
to put the desired amount of cotton through to his 
beaters, but even this will help him some. 

Increasing the break factor on pickers is not as 
easily done as some might think. There are numer- 
ous things that have a part in this: Make sure that 
the striking edges of all the blade beaters are sharp, 
even if they have to be removed from the pickers and 
re-finished on the milling machine. Never use a file 
on them because there is no eye that can put a 
straight edge on them for 42 inches. If the beaters 
are sharp the pickers won’t sound like an airplane. 
Examine the grid bars and their settings because 
these not only control the amount of seeds removed, 
but also the white cotton that is thrown into the seed 
box. 

The best setting that I ever used on grid bars was 
34-inch to the face of the beaters, and I used a gauge 
about 3 or 4 inches long, squared to *4-inch. The grid 
bars should be set on a perfect circle, not allowing any 
to be up and some down, or at a different pitch. Curled 
stock should be avoided—this is caused by high speed 
cleaning, opening, and picking. 

To be of more help in this situation and to help 
increase his breaking strength, I would like to learn 
his roll settings on his drawing, and all processes of 
roving, his hank roving, and twist in the hank rov- 
ing, draft, counts made, and whether his spinning is 
creeled single or double. These factors have as much 
to do with increasing the breaking strength as his 
rickers. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6795 
6 
EDITOR COTTON: 


In answer to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6790”, I suggest 
that he first try the removal of a grid bar, preferably 
the second bar, from the beater. If this does not give 
the desired results as to quality and strength, other 
like grid bars may be satisfactorily removed from the 
intermediate and finisher beater sections. I have 
used this procedure to the extent of as much as two 
bars on the breaker section in addition to one each on 
the other sections and secured very good results as to 
richness of motes and still have held up the breaking 
strength. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6799 

















Life of Spinning Rings 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This answers the questions on ring spinning as 
asked by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6845” on page 96 of the 
June issue of COTTON. 

1. What is the life of spinning rings working continual- 
ly on coarse counts up to 40s, and those on fine counts up 
to 150s, and at what period is burnishing of rings recom- 
mended? 

The life of spinning rings depends on the atten- 
tion given when starting them new. Speed frames 
are run at the beginning, whether mill changes counts 
of yarn frequently, frequency of traveler changing, 
type of travelers, and quality of rings used, all have 
their effects. On coarse numbers up to 40s with good 
conditions, the rings should run for 10 years at 80 
hours per week. They probably could run longer, but 
for good running conditions, they should be changed 
at about 10 years. I know of the best running spin- 
ning rooms where they kept a definite system of pur- 
chasing new rings every 10 years, and every 5 years 
the rings were turned (double flange). This was run- 
ning the mill on a 2-shift basis of 48 hours each. On 
finer counts, with all conditions good, about 5 years 
longer life should be secured. No one can state defi- 
nitely the life of spinning rings in a mill because 
there are so many variables. 

Burnishing of rings is not as necessary if the 
rings are given proper attention when new, and the 
rings should be wiped thoroughly dry when the frames 
are scoured. The only recommendation is to burnish 
the rings when they need it. I have seen a burnisher 
made of a wooden block with 8 sets of bristles (not 
wire), arranged in zigzag order around the block. 
The ringrail is set at the proper height to fit the bur- 
nishers and the spindles run at a speed of 10,000 r.p.m. 

2. Is the cleaning of rings occasionally with a liquid 
preparation advisable, and, if so, what best suits the pur- 
pose? 

I do not recommend cleaning rings with a liquid 
preparation. I prefer using a small stick and cloth 
or waste for cleaning the inside of the rings. Take 
the ringrail off and place it on a pair of wooden horses 
and clean. This can be done at the same time the 
frames are scoured. 


> What apparatus is used for removing the old oil 
from the spindle bolsters? We have trouble in not getting 
the dirty dregs entirely removed from bottoms. 


Pump the oil from the bases with a hand or elec- 
tric pump and wipe the spindle, base, and bolster. 
Then wash all three in paraffin oil. A pail about one- 
third full of paraffin oil should clean about 600 spin- 
dles. Enough spindles (complete) should be put into 
the pail so that they are immersed in the oil and given 
a thorough shaking. It is important that the com- 
plete spindle be kept together in cleaning, after which 
each part can be wiped thoroughly clean. If spindles 
and bolsters and bases are intermixed during this 
cleaning the best results in starting the frames will 
not be obtained. 


4. We have a bit of trouble with “sloughing-off”’ at 
the winding off at about 2 inches from the bottom: this 


Other discussions on this subject appeared on page 98 of the 
September 1938 issue and page 99 of the December 1938 issue. 
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gives us complaints from the weaving department, chiefly 
on 36s and 50s on 5-inch bobbins, 8,000 r.p.m. spindle speed. 


I suggest that the length of traverse be lengthened 
at the bottom one-eighth of an inch. If this does not 
remedy the trouble, try another one-eighth. Some- 
times it is necessary to increase the length of the 
traverse up to the first groove or ridge of bobbin to 
eliminate sloughing-off. 

5. Is as heavy a traveler as possible considered best for 
the yarn, or as light a one as possible preferred by the 
spinner for better spinning? 

Travelers that are either too light or too heavy 
will affect the yarn. The traveler must exert the cor- 
rect tension on the yarn and must attain uniformity 
of tension as far as possible for best results. I have 
seen spinners that prefer separators on filling frames 
so that they can run light travelers; in my experience 
separators do not give the best results and I have re- 
moved them on the filling frames and heavied up from 
4 to 5 numbers on the traveler and obtained better 


spinning and better wound bobbins for weaving. 

6. What clearance is recommended between yarn on the 
bobbins and the ring and what method is used to measure 
them? We allow 14-inch clearance and use 10 bobbins. 


This is considered good standard mill practice. A 
wooden gauge will prove helpful for inspecting the 
bobbins. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6885 
—-—_—__-@@- --- 


An Operative Speaks 


On co-operation within the department, and makes 
some pertinent comments for making the battery 


filler's job more efficient . . . 2. 2. . ws es 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We operatives of the textile mills are aware that 
it requires money to run the mill, to purchase cot- 
ton, and to meet the weekly payroll, and we should 
know that it requires an alert executive to keep 
abreast of changing styles and fashions. This is all 
left up to the management, but we as individual 
workers who operate the machinery should consider 
it our job and problem to run the machinery as we 
are instructed, and a little more. It is the “‘little 
more” that puts us on the next step for promotion. 

With the mills running on short time and making 
little profit, we should realize that then is the time 
to show our best workmanship—to save the com- 
pany’s supplies more than ever before—to work to- 
gether. We should remember, too, that the entire 
town is dependent upon us for its livelihood. 

If we are inspectors, we should do our best to 
notice every flaw. If we are weavers, we should 
know that every yard of cloth coming from the looms 
on our stands has had close attention. The marks of 
a good weaver are staying on the job, keeping one’s 
self clean and the job clean, having safety in mind 
at all times, developing one’s weak points, and en- 
joying one’s job. 

If we are loom fixers we should keep the loom in 
good running condition without waiting for a flag to 
tell us that the loom will not run, endeavor to keep our 
section better than the others, and concern ourselves 
with the consumption of supplies. 
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If we are battery fillers we can do many things 
to make the work run well. If the batteries are filled 
incorrectly the weaver will suffer. 

Mixed filling makes poor cloth and there are 
many ways we can prevent it: Have all batteries 
marked and remember to tell the proper person when 
the warp runs out. Unload the battery when the 
warp is out. Be sure all filling trucks have the num- 
ber of the filling marked on a tag on the truck. Never 
throw a handful of filling back into the box without 
first looking to see if it is the right box—someone 
may have moved the box since the last time we filled 
our trucks. When picking bobbins of filling off the 
floor, be sure it is the right loom before putting it 
in the battery. Talking when filling batteries often 
causes mixed filling. If in doubt whether the filling 
is the proper number for a loom, ask the overseer. 
Keep all pieces of bobbins out of the quill cans. 
Never put a quill of filling on any part of the loom 
as it may cause oil and rust in the cloth. When put- 
ting quills into the battery, be sure no ends are left 
hanging as this will cause the filling to break. Be 
sure the thread is pulled to the end of the quill and 
placed properly in the notches in the battery. Wrap 
threads firmly around the thread holder. Remove 
bunch of thread from thread holder every time the 
warp runs out. Strive to keep the filling clean. Keep 
the uniforms clean. Watch the cloth as it is woven 
on the looms and report any bad cloth to the weaver. 
When necessary, flag the looms for the fixers be- 
cause unnecessary delay costs the company money. 
Pick up all quills from the floor as this saves the 
company money and prevents accidents. 

We should strive to make our department the 
best in the mill and it will soon reflect evidence of 
cur co-operation, loyalty, safety, and workmanship. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6866 
a | 


“Passing the Buck’’ 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Frequently occurring in every organization is that 
inevitable weakness all possess in attempting to “pass 
the buck” for some error that shows up in the general 
course of operation. 

In this era of numerous self-appointed, over anx- 
ious critics, it seems to me some means of curtailing 
or weeding out this buck passing, or some device or 
system should be concocted to nail the blame onto the 
right party; a certain few feel as though they are the 
universal scape-goats. 

The part of everyone in an organization should be 
so well fitted, and he should be so pleased with his 
job and the attitude of the management that he can 
truthfully say, “I like my job’. To be eternally on 
the warpath, punching someone in the ribs, or call- 
ing the operatives onto the carpet for reprimanding 
will never create a harmonious spirit as long as hu- 
man nature is made from the material of which it is. 

It is foolish to expect the subordinates (that is, 
overseers, second-hands, or section men) to try to fos- 
ter a good spirit if the immediate superior is con- 
tinually giving them a raking over, or bawling out 
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about some trivial matter that isn’t defined as it 
should be. If a superintendent wants good feeling in 
his mill, or an overseer wants smooth sailing in his 
department he must never get so personal with any- 
one in his decisions and criticisms as to cause his 
assistants and workers to hold an ill feeling toward 
him. 

One overseer’s rule is that if a man ever used a 
tone of voice louder than his ordinary conversation in 
giving or following up orders, he openly admitted his 
fear or was licked and sought revenge in this manner. 

To get at the root of buck passing, there are cer- 
tain methods that have been resorted to. By gaining 
ideas from several sources we can form a system that 
helps to put the blame where it should be. Criticisms 
and reprimands are much easier made effective if 
praises and compliments are given when merited. To 
expect a subordinate or worker to keep a smile on his 
face, and be continuously reprimanded in an insult- 
ing, repulsive manner about certain things that are 
only partially explained, is about as consistent as pour- 
ing boiling water in July onto a block of ice, and ex- 
pect the ice to retain its solid form. 

Many times men are accused of passing the buck 
when trying to execute orders. This can be overcome 
by a thorough, detailed explanation to those that have 
to give and follow up these orders. In other words, 
explain to the layman, “How come?” 


System to Prevent 'Buck-Passing"’ 


To be habitually crabbed or hard-boiled or even 
hard headed when approached is a nasty disposition 
on anyone’s part. Courtesy is a trait that all should 
acquire, or should I say envy. 

One organization, of which I was once a member, 
had a system to prevent buck-passing that was ideal. 
The sum of this was that the duties of every opera- 
tive, from the sweepers to the section men, were 
written on a guide sheet outlining the duties of each 
work day, including all operations, such as frequency 
of cleaning, doffing, oiling, inspection of cupboards, 
oil tanks, top rolls, gears, tightening of couplings, cer- 
tain detailed set screws and pulleys, belts, scouring, 
etc. In another organization I know of, no order was 
given to any one unless it was written, in fact the 
caption on the orders was “Verbal Orders Don’t Go— 
Write It.” This is another means of lessening buck- 
passing. 

These guide sheets mentioned were typed, framed, 
and posted as near the center of each man’s job as 
could be arranged, and in so doing the operatives were 
constantly reminded of their expected duties. Of 
course, there were certain changes that came about; 
these minor alterations were filled in by the overseer, 
or he had new guide sheets typed, replacing the old 
ones. 

Some men object to posting these items, but 
believe you me, it is a boon to good management if 
used consistently. 

To prevent buck passing have your program so 
laid out that it is fool proof. Then if any blame or 
discredit is due, pin it on the guilty party, nipping it 
in the bud. CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6896 




















Sizing Problem 


Rene AS THE clearing house for practical mill 
problenis, the editors of COTTON received the 
following letter from a cotton mill executive. “We are 
making plain sheetings and bag goods, but our custom- 
ers claim that our cloth has a more dark or grayish 
cast than it should. Our cotton is Middling white and 
we are using a low tapioca flour in sizing, cutting it 
with sulphate of alumina, with a tallow lubricant that 
is 85 per cent tallow. The warps run well in the 
looms but we would like to know if there is any size 
formula that will produce a brighter effect, and if 
it will be practical to use such chemicals.” This ques- 
tion was passed on to several reliable sources of in- 
formation without revealing the identity of the in- 
quirer, and several answers were received: 


1. “We have all discussed this matter and will 
give you the best answer possible under existing cir- 
cumstances. Of course, we know that you realize it is 
a very hard matter to give you the information asked 
for without being familiar with all of the conditions. 

“First we would suggest a much better grade of 
fiour or starch, preferably corn starch, and second the 
discontinuing of the sulphate of alumina, and cooking 
the proper length of time, and at the proper tempera- 
ture to take the place of this ingredient. It might also 
be well to use a lubricant or softener manufactured 
from fats which will give a brighter color than tal- 
low. 

“Within the past three weeks we have had this 
same situation to come up. By making changes simi- 
lar to those referred to in the foregoing, thoroughly 
cleansing the cooking kettle, pipe lines, slasher boxes, 
making certain changes on the covering of squeeze 
rolls, ete., we were able to overcome the dull color of 
the cloth and give the mill a much-improved product.” 


2. ‘“‘We have never used tapioca to any great ex- 
tent, especially the low grade. We have, however, run 
some tests on tapioca and on sago and found the very 
trouble that this man mentions. Of course, goods 
that are going to the finishing trade where the size 
is removed would not find this condition undesirable. 
In our case, many of our goods are used in the gray 
with some of it going to the counter trade. We found 
that even though corn starch is more costly than tap- 
ioca or sago the appearance of our goods was so much 
better that it paid us to use it for our customers. 
Another thing we have found that tends to darken the 
appearance of our cloth is the oil spray put on either 
in the opener room or picker room. This oil spray 
does tend to darken the cloth somewhat.” 


3. “From our experience there are three reasons 
for this off color: Low grade tapioca gives a darker 
color than any other starch except low grade sago. 
The 85 per cent tallow if made of an off color tallow 
or mineral grease could be adding to the bluish tint 
caused by the tapioca. Sulphate of alumina is strong- 
ly acid in reaction and caused an increase of blue from 
the tapioca. Also, the use of this acid salt has been 
condemned by many finishers and users of cotton cloth 
on account of its acid reaction and deposits on the 
cloth. A good, but not necessarily best, grade of tap- 
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ioca flour or corn starch will give a whiter color to the 
cloth. We also suggest that this mill see that the 
right color tallow, with no spindle oil with a bloom, 
is used in the tallow lubricant. There are better mod- 
ifying agents to use in the size besides a variable acid 
salt.” 

4. “It is my opinion that the size mix would be 
definitely on the acid side due to the hydrolysis of the 
alum being used and that the discoloration was due to 
traces of metallic salts formed by the action of liberat- 
ed acids not only on the metallic surfaces of the equip- 
ment but also on the traces of impurities in the tapi- 
oca flour. To remedy the situation would require 
either a change in type of thinning agent for the 
starch or else a change to a sizing compound on the 
alkaline side. If this man should choose to continue 
the use of alum, I suggest that he use an alkaline 
emulsified tallow and bring the pH of the finished size 
up to about 7.” 


———#¢——__ 


New Trends in Textile Training 


(Continued from page 53.) 


they would have to work for them. It is to be ad- 
mitted, however, that many students really know a 
subject but, somehow, are not able to put the facts 
down on paper on a test, and on the other hand some 
who make excellent marks on examinations really do 
not understand all of the fundamentals of the sub- 
ject under discussion, so in light of these facts, the 
instructor was able to make due allowances as prog- 
ress was made and he could judge from the daily 
class work just about what each student really knew. 


The designing, which admittedly might not ben- 
efit many of the students, was given especially to 
prepare the students for fabric analysis, which is to 
be taken up during the second year. Each student 
was required to keep a note book in which, on one 
sheet he mounted his designs, and on the next sheet 
the rules or explanations and the problems in each 
weave. Among the weaves learned were plain 
weaves, plain weaves color effect, basket weaves, 
various kinds of twills, satin weaves, double cloth 
weaves, lenos and others, together with drawing-in 
and chain drafts. The materials consisted of regu- 
lar cross-sectional paper, various kinds of colored 
pencils and a bottle of glue. (The students fur- 
nished these as well as the text books used in the 
course in mill processes). 

There is talk of a central textile school building 
with a laboratory. We do not know whether this 
will materialize or not, but we are wondering if this 
new type of textile class does not indicate a new 
trend of textile training, with better qualified in- 
structors, more intensive study, a better co-ordinat- 
ed program than has been possible under any of the 
older systems. 


—_—_o—_— 


Two thousand six hundred years ago Aesop said, 
“They that tax our mills unmercifully will live to see 
them carted to another region.” 
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13th 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE 


EXPOSITION 


April 3 to 8, 1939 


TEXTILE HALL 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 








Standard and improved installa- 
tions, machinery, accessories, build- 
ing and operating supplies, primary 
and fabricating materials, parts, and 
office equipment will be displayed at 


the Exposition. The ANSWER 
Tickets will be given to those en- to T 2 O U e [ - = e te c & 


gaged in the textile industry, includ- 


ing executives, office and operating S r4 O RT C & N T c be D ad | V F S 


personnel, department heads, assist- 


ants, and operatives. is Controlled Belt Tension 





Southern Railway will operate Establishing belt tension at the maximum required to 
carry starting and other infrequent peak loads causes 


special sleeping cars daily, from 
P ping "y much short center drive difficulty. Motor loads vary 


north and south, to be parked in widely ... and belt tension should be controlled to vary 
Greenville all day, as has been done with the load. Too much belt tension imposes a costly 
Ses past expositions. burden on belts and bearings... . too little tension 
causes belt slip and loss of production. 

Our Housing Committee _ will The only method for providing idec] belt tension, auto- 

; matically matched to changing loads, is the American 

have a See available, so that Tension Control Motor Base. It provides correct belt 
all who attend the Exposition may tension at all times, under all loads, to operate either 


be assured of comfortable quarters. flat or V-belt drives at highest efficiency. 


American engineersare available to demonstrate in your 


This exposition is for those allied with the own plant the savings this equipment makes possible. 
textile industry. 'Due to the large attend- THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 
ance and crowded aisles children under six- Dept. 5, 4200 Wissahickon Avenue 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERICAN 


teen years cannot be admitted. 


TEXTILE HALL 
CORPORATION 









Tension Control 


GREENVILLE, S. C. LON RO) am -¥: WY - 
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--e- HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the number of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 


received from 


those not in the 


industry cannot be handled. 


Advertisers in this Issue Offer You .........- 


205. The Walker Method—S page illustrated cata- 
log describing the Walker method of quickly check- 
ing the efficiency of machinery. This improved meth- 
od eliminates the losses resulting from improperly 
adjusted equipment. Walker Company, 
926 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 


213. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Twisting—a 36 
page illustrated brochure explaining the company's 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type 
twisters, features of new construction and general 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and speci- 
fications are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St.. Boston. Mass. 


214. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Spinning—the 
second edition of a 56-page booklet, illustrated with 
the company’s product and containing valuable 
charts, production tables and other spinning data. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


217. Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware—32 page booklet 
and catalog, attractively illustrated, showing various 
types of boxes, trucks, cans, barrels, baskets and 
trays of Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware. Of interest 
to every mill man in solving material handling prob- 
lems. Free on request. Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Co., Dept. C, Wilmington, Delaware. 


218. Butterworth Electric Guiders—é6-page folder 
describing and illustrating the new Butterworth 
Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built on the 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 
unexcelled for fast, accurate guiding. Hq. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


219. My Strap-Book by Doc Steelstrap—i16 page 
illustrated catalog describing the hundreds of ways 
that Acme steel strap can be used to advantage in 
connection with paper boxes and wraps in making 
safe, economical shipping boxes. The strap-book 
will convince you that Doc Steelstrap and his as- 
Sistants do a thorough job of the packing and ship- 
ping business. Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 


223. Alloyed iron in Southern Industrial Fields— 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with the prop- 
erties available in modern cast irons. International 
Nickel Co.. 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


224. “‘Tank Talk’’—Sixteen page booklet of illus- 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks, 
constructed and erected by manufacturers as well as 
Stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high pressure 
vessels, cylinders, along with helpful technical data. 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills, etc., 
said. R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan, 


Electrical 


228. Solutions for Your Problems—20-page illus- 
trated booklet containing valuable information on the 
scouring and processing of wool and other fibres. 
Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


233. Catalog No. 22—an attractive illustrated cat- 
alog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping con- 
tainers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
Meese, Inc., Madison, Ind. 


234. They Stay Brighter Longer—This interesting il- 
lustrated booklet containing facts about Mazda lamps 
will be sent you free on request. General Electric 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


238. Glorified Light—A 32-page book illustrative 
of the vital part proper painting plays in scientific 
lighting and in the reduction of maintenance and 
production costs, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


240. The New Proctor Automatic Yarn Dryer—6 
page illustrated folder describing the new Proctor 
automatic yarn dryer which has the exclusive new 
Proctor traveling skein protector. Proctor & Schwartz, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


253. Brown Air-O-Line Controllers — This booklet 
will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing. 
finishing and slashing, as well as the textile execu- 
tive. 32 illustrated pages describing the various 
Brown Controllers. The Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

258. Automatic Overhead Cleaner for Spinning, 
Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 page booklet 
showing the new American MonoRail automatic 
cleaner in operation on MonoRail track circuit 
over Spinning, Warping, Winding, Twisting, etc. 
This cleaner incorporates a new scientifically de- 
signed blower producing a whirling column of air 
directed and controlled so that it prevents accumu- 
lation of fly with no harm to roving. The American 
MonoRail Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


259. Cotton Conditioning with Texspray Com- 
pound—18-page booklet describing the Texspray 
method of cotton conditioning. It has been proven 
that this method will save money, increase produc- 
tion, increase flexibility of fiber. eliminate static 
and reduce fly and dust. The Texas Company, New 
York, - 4 

260. Lubrication—This 


attractive booklet contains 


valuable and interesting articles on loom lubrication 
and also on spinning design and the function of 
spindle oils. The Texas Company, New York, N. Y. 


Moist-O0-Graph—15 
describing the Brown Moist-O-Graph which meas- 
ures, records and controls the moisture content of 
cotton warp yarns. The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


261. The Brown page booklet 


263. Gastonia Brushes—New catalog and price list 
showing the complete line of brushes for the textile 
mill, Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. 4 


Trucks—16 page il 
American line of 
American Pulley 


264. American Pressed Steel 
lustrated catalog describing the 
trucks and industrial truck wheels. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


268. Factoring and Financing—lLllustrated booklet 
which outlines the functions of factoring in the tex- 
tile industry. Textile Banking Company, New York, 
New York. 


269. Stainless Steel Equipment for the Dyeing and 
Textile Industry—Attractive four-page folder describ- 
ing the Blickman line of dyeing equipment, S. 
Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. 

271. The New American Adjustable Diameter 
Wedgebeit Pulleys—illustrated leaflet describing the 
American adjustable diameter sheaves designed to 
produce the best performance in all types of V-belt 
driven textile machinery. American Pulley Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


272. Where to Buy Monel Metal Textile Equipment 
—Attractive booklet which lists the names and ad- 
dresses of experienced fabricators of Monel Metal 
equipment for the textile mill. The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


276. Continuous Vulcanization of Transmission 
Beiting—12-page booklet containing facts based on 
data assembled during the development of this new 
principle of belt manufacture and the performance of 
the product in actual service. Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


277. Bulldog Rubber Tension Roll Covering—attrac- 
tive four-page folder describing the new scientifically 
correct product designed for taking off all synthetic 
fabrics, natural silks and fine cotton goods. Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


278. Textile Testing Laboratories—a 1%page illus- 
trated booklet describing a modern textile testing 
laboratory and pointing out the necessity for labora- 
tory air conditioning systems. Ask for bulletin 136. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg’ Mass., and Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


279. When Cleaning’s Automatic, a Spinner’s Free 
to Spin—a 10-page illustrated booklet dealing with 
the Parks automatic traveling cleaner. Ask for bul 
letin 1036. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Charlotte, N. C 


284. Morton Nickel Iron Quick Opening Handle 
Gate Valve—tlLllustrated leaflet describing the new 
Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe lines, steam 
and water lines, boiler blower valves and throttle 
valves. Morton Machine Works, Columbus, Georgia. 


286. Tricon W-30—Study of wetting agents and 
their activity with recommendations for textile 
processing. Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


287. New American Pulley Motor Base Catalog— 
an attractive new illustrated catalog describing im 
detail construction and application of new tension 
control motor base. Includes data comparing per- 
formance of drives with and without tension control 
motor base and applications are shown for both flat 
and V-belt drives. American Pulley Co., Philadel- 
phia, Va. 


288. Nopco Softeners and Wax Finishes—14 page 
booklet describing the various Nopco Products for 
finishers of cotton goods. Natinal Oil Products 
Co., Harrison, N. . 


290. Hyatt Roller Bearings on Textile Machinery 
of All Kinds—34 page booklet which describes and 
illustrates how Hyatt bearings are being applied to 
textile machinery. Hyatt Bearings Division, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


291. Wolf Products for the Textile Trade—TDlus- 
trated booklet describing the Wolf line of chemicals 
for the printing, dyeing, sizing and finishing of all 
textile fabrics. Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


293. Mind Your P’s and Q’s—aAttractive folder 
describing and fllustrating the brands, properties and 
uses of silicates of soda. Philadelphia Quartz Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


294. From a Locomotive to a Pig—Attractive ten- 
page booklet describing the advantages of Metso as 
an ideal cleaner in the textile industry. Philadelphia 
Quartz Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


295. Fence Facts—A new booklet illustrating and 
describing chain link fence in a variety of styles 
and four different metals for every type of fencing 
installation. Also wrought iron fence in various 
beautiful styles. A concise handling of information 
for those wanting facts about fence. Page Fence 
Association, Bridgeport, Conn. 


296. Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacture — Ilus- 
trated folder giving the history of full-fashioned knit- 
ting and describing in detail the different processes 
in present day manufacturing and the application of 
Gulf lubricants to the various machinery. Gulf Oil 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


297. Lunkenheimer List Price Schedule R-i—new 
44 page catalog covering the entire line of valves, 
boiler mountings and lubricating devices manufac- 
tured by the Lunkenheimer Company. The Lunken- 
heimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


298. Empire Textile Mill Crayons — 4-page folder 
and color chart describing and illustrating the Em- 
pire line of textile mill crayons for marking roving 
Or yarn. American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


299. The New International Time Recorder—infor- 
mation on the new automatic time recorder which 
gives complete wage and hour records. International 
Business Machines Corp., New York, N. : 


300. Solving Your Payroll Problems — illustrative 
booklet which tells how to comply with federal and 
state legislation and outlining methods by which 
payroll costs can be reduced. Stromberg EHlectric 
Co., Chicago, Il. 


301. Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Catalog — Norma- 
Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stamford, Conn. 


302. Sirecco Unit Heaters — Descriptive literature 
on the American Blower line of industrial unit heat- 
ers. American Blower Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


303. The New Boyce Rayon Knotter— This new 
knotter increases production, eliminates perspiration 
and chemical stains and makes clean, uniform knots. 
Over 2,000 of these knotters are now in use. A. B. 
Carter, Inc., Gastonia, N. C 


304. Profit Opportunities for Your Business in 
North Carolina—literature on the advantages and 
opportunities offered by North Carolina to textile 
manufacturers. Industrial Division, Department of 
Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N. C. 


306. Waterproof with Sco-Co—information on the 
advantages of using Sco-Co industrial finishes and 
paints in the textile industry. Southport Paint Co., 
Inc., Savannah, Ga. 


307. Lane Canvas Baskets—16 page illustrated 
booklet describing the ‘Lane line of canvas baskets 
for textile use. : Lane & Brothers, Pough- 
keepsie, N. ; 


308. Finnell Scrubbers—illustrated leaflets describ- 
ing and giving specifications for the new Finnell 
floor scrubbing machines. Finnell System, Inc., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 


309. The Tasco Process—illustrated folder describ- 
ing the Tasco process for grinding and polishing 
carrier tubes on knitting machines. Thomas & Skin- 


ner Steel Products Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


310. Replacement Parts for Knitting Machines— 
attractive illustrated folder describing the Thomas & 
Skinner line of replacement parts for all types of 
knitting machines. Thomas & Skinner Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


311. The Romance of Prairie Gold—attractive lU- 
lustrated book which tells the story of corn and the 
uses of corn products in industry. Corn Products 
Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


312. Cork—The Modern Roll Covering—attractive 
hooklet outlining the uses and advantages of cork 
for textile roll covering. Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., Industrial Division, Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


313. Detergent Wall Card—-valuable and handy wall 
card listing pH strengths in both acid and alkali 
solutions. Chemists and dyers will find this chart 
invaluable in their everyday work. Detergent Prod- 
ucts Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


314. Winding Production Chart—this useful pro- 
duction chart can be used for any style of winder. 
Also included are instructions for figuring yarn 
takeup speeds. Universal Winding Co., Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


315. How Handiing Problems Have Been Solved— 
a 50-page booklet presenting in pictorial form many 
solutions to industrial handling problems and show- 
ing how they reduce eosts, save labor, eliminate stor- 
age and provide free movement of stock between 
processes. American MonoRail Company, 13106 Athens 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 
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ELIMINATES FOAMING @ @ @ 


a 
“THE 


TALGUM Wieersa 


SATISFIES | 


STODGHILL 


and Company, Inc. 





ATLANTA 


Georgia 





@ @ @ PREVENTS HARD SIZE 


229008 
DARY RING TRAVELERS 





The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ specially drawn stock by the finest of skilled 
experience and an enormous amount of research craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, 
and experiment in high speed traveler manu- temper and style. Write for samples and prices 
facture. Dary Ring Travelers are made from today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARBY, Treasurer. 
_ CHARLES L. er Bex hase — roreemaresnnall JOHN E. HUMPHEIES, Box #43, GEEENVILLE, &. O. 


SPOTL TTEETS 








AT LAST / 
BURRLESS CLASP ENVELOPES 





The new Champion Burrless Clasp with 
its smooth, even plating eliminates cut 
fingers and torn fingernails. Automat- 
ically centered and balanced on the 
envelope, this clasp affords greater 
strength and protection to your en- 


Miap the New Bear a closure. 





Champion Burrless Clasp Envelopes 
are manufactured in the South only by 
The Atlanta Envelope Company. And 


bring pou 


Happiness they are sold today at no increase in 
_ price. 
: , | For prompt delivery and reasonable 
Prosperity prices, order from 
W. T. LANE & BROS., INC. MFRS. _ ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 505-11 Stewart Avenue, S.W.., 
si Atlanta, Georgia. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE...@ 7." 


316. Ditto Payroii Record System—this_ special ‘-11, Dayton, Ohio. 
book has shown hundreds of textile men how to . 
speed and simplify payroll routines. It shows how 109. Some Properties of Starch and Dextrine—Ex- 
to save. Ditto, Inc., Chicago, I! certain fundamental properties of starch and 
rivatives and their action when heated and 
11. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrated booklet Stein, Hall & Co., 285 Madison Ave., 
describing ring manufacture, measurements, types, ork City, N. Y. 
uses, How to determine flange sizes. ty Whitins- ; 
ville Spi g Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. . 3-In-One Oil for Industrial Uses—showing the 
: industrial uses and advantages of this oil. 
29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page booklet A. S. Boyle Co., 1934 Dana S8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, their , , 
advantages, the power required to operate, ete. Saco- Arcy—Telling in an interesting way the story 
Lowell Shop, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
boiling pearl starch and its many advantages. Drake 
30. - oe of Textile Machinery—32 pages il- Corporation, Norfolk. Va. 
ustrated. Data coverin the economical! bricatio — . . : : 
of all textile ma: ines. New Y rk & ae 117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Applied to Spinning, 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., New York. N. Y¥ Drawing and Twisting Frames—This_ bulletin shows 
, , : with detailed drawings how a simplified design of 
38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned K nitting—Llus- roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
trated survey with samples of fabric showing causes plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
of sleaziness and methods to be employed in elim- are gained. It deals primarily with better continu- 
inating it.—By Textile Machine Works, Reading Pa. ous production and in consequence freedom from 
(This company also issues parts catalog for Reading equipment care and repairs. Hyatt Roller Bearing 
full fashioned machines with general information on Co., P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 
sudje ( -fash mitting 
eS es Sans.) 120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Catalog— 
55. Interpretation of Analysis for the Layman— 40 page catalog giving practical information and 
An eight page booklet explaining what the various tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting, 
items used in fatty oil and sulfonated oil analysis hose or packing to suit the requirements of the mill. 
a enabling the ordinary textile man without Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
chemical education to interpret the various che : ; . 
analyses. National Oil Products Co. a a 128. Houghton’s Hand Book for the Hosiery Dyer 
: a —This book contains the result of 69 years of experi- 
62. Rubber Products for the Textile Industry—A ence in research and development of processing ma- 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of information on terials for the textile industries, together with a 
the proper selection, installation and operation of we alth of other data useful to every hosiery dyer. 
rubber belts, together with charts, showing horse- =. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phil- 
en ‘ws pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also informa- adelphia, Pa. 
tion on all types of hose and rubber covere S — 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg roe, Taree ow Vexthe Securing ony Tl 0 ae 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan. Inc Passsie WM 7 page book gives many valuable formulas for the use¢ 
. 7 cae oe of Houghton’s Wonder Powder—a new type of col 


64. SKF in the Cotton Mills—A twelve-page book- loidal detergent 1 fulling, scouring, and finishing 
let showing the advantages in power consumption, in- nearly ail (pes of woven Gnd anit qoeds. Siso on 
creased production, savings in lubrication, increased tains several pages of valuable reference and conver 
yarn breakage strength to be secured through roller sion tables. E. ¥. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset 
bearing spindles. SKF Industries, inc., Front St. St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘ > , , ; 
and Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of alka- 

65. Bulletin No. 500. Cooper-Hewitt Industrial 11- |S and control of pH— This 32 page booklet explains 
lumination—booklet explaining in detail the impor- in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
tance of good lighting and the necessity of proper the chemical Processes that take place in using -* 
quality as well as proper quantity of light. General — | ata ey ~~ oe = — mpees. wnt 
Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Hoboken, N. J contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 

’ Vo -Yroducts Corp., Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


outlining the ‘eavenengae of tale tocol ee 141. V-Belt Engineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
teeing smooth. accurate Bye earings in guaran- of pertinent engineering information including data 
ers, as well’ os unint cmupeed pee wa Soe on selecting a V-belt drive design of special V-belt 
operation and cleanlin ~ an proguction, case of drives, numerous standard tables, charts and belt and 
the one-process — F "F a — throughout sheaves list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
, ce ainir Bearing Company, Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


New Britain, Conn. 
152. Piant Check-up List—Crane Co., 


72. The Merrow Butted Seam—A 16-page booklet Michigan Ave.. Chicago, Dl 


defining and illustrating the Butted seam, describing 

a peepetes and outlining some of the advantages 154. Johnson Bronze Bulletin No. 340—showing 

co pF ae vo Co Hartford aratiie fabrics. The Mer- over 600 sizes Johnson general purpose bronze bush- 
> LO., a rd, Conn, ings. Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 


neg” Bulletin S 200—HIilustrating and describing the 155. Link-Belt Catalog 1574 on the P. I. V. Gear 
a on Seg gy) Drive for spinning and —giving details of this positive variable speed con- 
oe A ein es its many distinct advan- trol. Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
ages and giving charted results of exacting tests. Illinois 


Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus. Indiana. 

7” 156. Link-Beilt Engineering Data Book No. 125— 
tat ot en oes Beit Catalog A 32 page booklet showing features and giving engineering data on 
simply aseomhled ee on, Dower drives, plainly and f[Link-Belt silent chain drive. Link-Belt Co., 307 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III 
select the proper standard drive for any condition. freee rctiies , 

' ane Drovides data for the calculation of drives 157. Grading Rules and Complete Specifications for 
ere acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. Laying and Finishing Maple Floors—Maple Flooring 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 
January 1939 issue of COTTON. 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both page)........ 


Name 
ETS eM 
Street 


City & State..... 


ee ee eee 


Manufacturers’ Association, 1794 McCormick Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 


163. Roto-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns, which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company, 
P. OQ. Box 1605. Providence, R. I 


164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints—Bulletin de- 
scribing the rotary pressure joint which requires 
no packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions, types, 
sizes, dimensions and prices. The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


166. Precision Winding—An _ interesting 30-page 
booklet on rayon yarns and winding, designed for 
weaving and finishing mills using silk and rayon. 
Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


168. The Tube-Tex for Tubular Knit Goods—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving labor, power, 
space and waste. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
York and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


170. Gates Textile Accessories—showing the in- 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured through 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts. card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 


171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-belts that will give the greatest 
efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 


176. Sonoco Products—A 60 page illustrated book- 
let giving descriptions, specifications and charts of 
the many Sonoco products, including bobbins, cones, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, etc. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8S. C. 


184. Speed Control Handbook T-35—uew reference 
book in variable speed control, said to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subject ever 
published. 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 


185. Dulux—The White Finish That Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit- 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washings. E. 
. Gu Pont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division, 
Wilmington, Del. 


186. F 7, Feeder Bulletin — Describing the better 
blending that is secured and the important cleaning 
operation that is added by using F-7 feeders in 
place of bale breakers. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 

187. The Wildman  Single-Head Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machine—Literature on request from the 
Wildman Mfg. Co., Full Fashioned Division, Norris- 
town, Pa. 


188. Form 374—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union Special 
Machine Co., 400 No. Franklin St., Chicago, M1. 


191. The Bahnson Humidifier—bulletin describing 
Bahnson Humiduct system which combines humidi- 
fying, heating, ventilating and air conditioning all 
in one unit, will be sent free on request. The 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


List Items 
You Want and 
Tear Out and 
Mail Coupon 
Now! 


Please be sure to fill in your Firm's 
Name and your Position on the 
Coupon. This service cannot be ex- 
tended to you unless this information 


is furnished. 








(We Can Thank the Automatic 


Stripper for Most of That!) 
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GUIDING SPIRITS IN BUILDING 
EFFICIENT KNITTING MACHINES 


KNITTING efficiency depends on the ac- 


curacy with which machines are made—and 
starts in the drafting rooms. At 

Scott & Williams draftsmen and engineers 
to think of mechanical drawings in 
knitting efficiency are the guiding 


the manufacture of all knitting 


is begun on a part or 
is drawn in detail complete in 
From this drawing the 
department supervises the 
master sample, which 

subsequent production 
his department also plans the 
its manufacture and is the 
all matters pertaining 

to accuracy in measuring up to standards. 
the manufacture of not only new 


r rc . se . 
+ all parts for Scott & Williams 


machines is always under the control of pre- 
Cision-minded engineers who are the origi- 
nators and planners of work throughout the 
entire factory. 

When you buy Scott & Williams replace- 


ments you can be sure that you are getting 


‘accurately engineered duplicates of the 


parts to be replaced. And when you use 
Scott & Williams machines you can see, in 
the knitting they produce, the precision 
quality tor which they are noted throughout 


the knitting world. 





Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
Incorporated 
40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE“ 
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Defect in “Some F Howe 


By a Member of the Staff 


HEN ONE of our friends in a full-fashioned 

mill answered a question submitted by an- 

other mill man recently, he also stated that 
he had run into a little trouble of his own, which, 
previous to this experience, was entirely unknown to 
him. We happen to know that this mill man has been 
in the business a long time and that he has seen 
plenty, so naturally we became immediately interest- 
ed in any problem that is new to him. He sent us a 
pair of stockings which showed a small napped area 
or scuffed-up place on the right side of the toe on the 
finished stocking, or the left side of the unfinished 
pattern. This trouble had flared up almost suddenly 
and in a rather alarming way. 

The sample of hose was shown to or sent to sev- 
eral other manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery, 
the first of whom replied briefly to the effect that 
the work should be checked over to see that it is 
getting enough knocking over—that the height of the 
needle bar is correct. Also there might be a pos- 
sibility that the narrowing machine is too pointed 
and should be straighter instead of at too much of 
an angle. Again, it is possible that the scuffed-up 
places were caused when there was a strain on the 
narrowing machine. It would be difficult to say 
just what is causing defects of this kind without see- 
ing and inspecting the machine on which the fabric 
was made. A machine might make the defect when 
set a certain way, but another machine set in the 
identical manner would make perfect fabric, or have 
a defect entirely different. 

The next man to whom the sample was shown 
turned it inside out and examined it thoroughly and 
then opined that this condition could have been caused 
by bad silk. “It looks as if the tension on the side 
was loose and the knitter let it load up on the needles. 
That is, the take-up strap was loose causing a load- 
ing-up condition on the needles. There are many 
things that will cause it; this particular condition is 
possibly a result of chafed silk. It would be mis- 
representing the fact to try to say exactly what is the 
trouble without analyzing the sample.” As we want- 
ed the sample to show to other men, this was not 
done. Other possible causes for the defect were 
named as the sinkers running under the yarn, or not 
having enough lead on the yarn. The catch bar 


cams may have been out of adjustment also. 
The following man who saw the sample said that 
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A portion of the defective hose, showing a small 
napped area or scuffed-up place on the right side 
of the toe on the finished stocking, or the left side 
of the unfinished pattern . . . . . « . 


it looked as if the narrowing machine was out of ad- 
justment, being too far out at the bottom. This will 
cause the narrowing points to strike the needles too 
much on the point and then the needles can not back 
properly through the stitch, causing them to split 
the stitch—giving the napped effect. He also said 
that the knocking-over may be roughing the stitch. 
Elaborating, he said that at this point, the toe, the 
work does not have as much weight on it as at other 
places. Some mills have the knitters remove most of 
the weight by the time the stocking goes into the 
toe; if the knitter would take off half the weight on 
the change that he had been taking off, and then 
remove the remainder of the weights after the fab- 
ric has run down about one-third of the toe, he 
might correct this defect without changing the ad- 
justment on the narrowing machine. In other words, 
the removal of the weights should be gradual in- 
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stead of at one time. 

Another manufacturer of full-fashioned hose in- 
spected the sample and gave several reasons that 
may have been the cause of this fault in the stock- 
ing. “It may be caused from a little roughness on 
the narrowing points, or by a bit of coated rust, or 
by scratches on the points. I have seen this caused 
by the sinkers—the catch bar was setting too far 
forward. Too much press on the needles would 
cause the work to hang on the sinkers as it comes 
off. If the points and needles don’t come together at 
the right place in the narrowing operation the same 
defect may result.” He then explained that when 
a fixer is looking for such a defect as this, he will 
discover much more than just what he is looking for; 
much on the same principle that if your automobile 
is left at the garage for the horn to be repaired, the 
mechanic will find several other defects in the engine 
that “should be fixed or the car may break down on 
the road.” However, in looking over a machine it 
is always well to have something to look for or many 
maladjustments present may be ignored. 

When the sample was passed to another promin- 
ent mill man he glanced at it and immediately said, 
“We had some trouble just like this when we had a 
Bemberg plaited toe; this was caused by the Bem- 
berg getting too wet. It is possible that the needles 
and sinkers chafed the yarn until it got to the heavy 
part and then it did not chafe it any more. If the 
defect is caused by the Bemberg, then it may be 
corrected by running it just as dry as possible. On 
our Bemberg we run it one thread lighter and just as 
dry as we can get it. Water makes Bemberg soft.” 
He also explained that the narrowing points should 
have the proper angle to the needles at all times to 
avoid this defect, even when not using Bemberg 
yarn. 

After putting the sample of hose under a glass 
and inspecting it, another man said that the defect 
could have been caused by the use of silk that has 
been slightly on the acid side, which roughened or 
pitted the narrowing points so that in the narrowing 
operation of transferring the loops from the needles 
to the narrowing points, and from the narrowing 
points to the needles, instead of drawing through the 
loops smoothly, there is a tendency to pick the silk 
and from this produce a rough appearance. It could 
also be caused by the narrowing points not being 
smooth to make a clean penetration into the loop. He 
then told of having a hygroscopic silk run in his 
plant that had a chemical in it which turned the nee- 
dles black. With this possibility in view, he suggest- 
ed that the manufacturer having the trouble with his 
hose being napped run one machine, having this con- 
dition prevalent, on cotton yarn, 50s or 60s, with a 
solvent on the needles to clean them. Cotton is ab- 
sorbent whereas silk is repellent. By running the 
cotton the needles will become clean. Of course in 
doing this the machine should be kept narrowing all 
the time. 


This sample was again passed to a mill man, who’ 


also examined it under a glass, and who said, “It 
looks as if in the narrowing process there is a load- 
ing up of the needles and in the dyeing there are too 
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many hose in the bag, causing the stitch to be chafed. 
The trouble is not in the formation of the stitch 
but is in the loading up of the needles. High turn 
silk will also cause this if the sinkers are worn. The 
high turn silk cuts the sinkers and needles. If this 
man increases the number of turns on the reinforce- 
ment silk it may help. If this doesn’t remedy the 
trouble, then he should look to his sinkers and nee- 
dles. Some companies use 3 turns in their reinforce- 
ment silk but we go as high as 12 turns. It might 
also be advisable to see if the narrowing points on 
the particular footer giving trouble are rough. 

The next man was shown the hose and the sam- 
ple was left with him for awhile. Later he wrote 
us that in our discussion he told us that it was a 
question of not enough press somewhere on the ma- 
chine, or in other words, at a certain point of the 
operation the wales formed by several ends were not 
taken in completely under the beard of the needle so 
as to make a clear stitch, but part of these threads 
were passing over the beard wing because of lack 
of press at some point, during the formation of the 
wale. This was plainly noticeable. Later in the day 
he showed this sample stocking to one of his fixers 
and both of them analyzed it thoroughly. Their find- 
ings are as follows: 

First we noticed that these peculiar defects only 
occurred in or during the narrowing motion; that 
even though one side of the stocking had many more 
of these free laps, there were also some on the other 
side. We also noticed some during the gusset nar- 
rowings. Thus it was proved that the napped places 
were only caused during the narrowing operation. 
From further check and past experience we believe 
that these loose loops or wales are caused by the 
narrowing points not meshing properly with the nee- 
dles during the narrowing motion. During this 
meshing of the point with the needle, the point of 
the narrowing point does not press into the groove 
of the needle, thus letting a few of the threads slide 
in between the point and the needles. See Fig. 1. 

Many times this is caused by the knitter using 
his pliers to remove the hook off the points. In 
other words, he makes the point of the narrowing 
point too straight. This is illustrated in Fig. 2. The 
proper method is shown in Fig. 3. To prove this is 
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true on this particular stocking, where one side is 
much worse than the other, the fixer can loosen the 
narrowinger on the narrowing rod, take a little strip 
of paper 1/16-inch to 1/8-inch wide, and put it be- 
hind the narrowing finger. In other words, when 
loosening the narrowinger finger on the narrowing 
rod, ease the narrowing finger a little away from 
the rod and slide this piece of paper between the 
finger and the rod below the screws or at the bot- 
tom of the finger, and then tighten the finger on 
the rod again. This procedure is illustrated in Fig. 
4. 

This will change the pitch of the narrewing fin- 
ger so that the point of the narrowing points will 
mesh into the groove of the needle much better. The 
thicker the piece of paper the greater the change 
in the pitch of the finger. 

The explanation given is just to prove that this 
is what is causing the trouble. If by doing this the 
trouble is eliminated on the particular head and 
there is still some evidence of this defect on the rest 
of the machine as the sample of stocking would have 
us to believe, we then recommend that the pitch on 
the whole machine be re-set so that the narrowing 
points will mesh the needles properly during the 
narrowing operation. 


According to the looks of this stocking, my rec- 
ommendation is that the narrowing machine should 
be moved a little forward at the bottom, of course, 
with the understanding that the points are pliered 
properly and have their proper hook on the point of 
the narrowing point. 


Still another full-fashioned manufacturer wrote 
us that he had examined the sample of hose which 
we sent him: “The defect in this stocking appears 
only in the fabric that is included in the narrowing 
process and this indicates that it is produced by the 
narrowing points or the combination of narrowing 
points and the needles in the narrowing process. In 
the right side sole narrowings the stitches that were 
moved by the fourth narrowing point in the large 
finger have this defect and the same condition ex- 
ists in the stitches in the toe that were shifted by 
this same point. If this defect were produced by a 
needle or needles it would move out two stitches 
nearer the selvage at each narrowing, both in the sole 
and in the toe. Due to the fact that it remains in the 
same wale in the sole and shifts out only one stitch at 
each toe narrowing, I would say that it is produced by 
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the narrowing points. It is my opinion that the narrow- 
ing points are snagging the stitches as they enter 
them to remove them from the needles. This could 
result from the needles and narrowing points not 
coming together hard enough, not coming together 


-at the right time, or from rough points caused by 


the machine standing idle for some time, or failure 
to lubricate the points on the back side. The nar- 
rowing machine may be adjusted to a position that 
is on the borderline between correct and incorrect 
and still produce good results unless some factor 
enters, such as the fabric sagging on the sides while 
the set is on the machine; that will affect the re- 
sults. This might account for the defect in this 
stocking appearing at the start of the toe and not 
near the end of it.” 

It is not always possible to write the last chap- 
ter of such a series of discussions as took place con- 
cerning this sample of hose. However, the manu- 
script containing all of the replies was sent to the 
contributor who had submitted the sample. He wrote 
us as follows: 

“In the matter of our problem of faulty places in 
the toe, I may say that we found the replies very in- 
teresting and handled in a very thorough way, prac- 
tically covering our experience in eliminating the 
trouble, which we found to be caused by two con- 
ditions, first, the narrowing machine was set a little 
too low, and second, there were some rough narrow- 
ing points. Adjusting the narrowing machine and 
thoroughly polishing the narrowing points eliminat- 
ed the trouble.” 





Knitting Patents 
Nebel Knitting Company, of Char- 


lotte, has had two patents awarded to 
it, according to Paul B. Eaton, patent 
attorney, of Charlotte, N. C. 

These patents were invented by em- 
ployees and assigned to the company, 
one being an invention of W. L. Grif- 
fin, Sr., for a structure for boarding 
and drying hosiery wherein means are 
provided for preventing the elastic tops 
of the stockings from jumping for- 
wardly at too great a rate when the 





stockings are being removed from the 
forms. 

The other patent awarded to this 
company was on an invention of Rob- 
ert A. Folkman and relates to a stock- 
ing having a double welt portion, a 
shadow welt portion, and a sheer leg 
portion, with the yarns between the 
last two portions being inter-knitted 
and overlapped and with a re-enfore- 
ing area at the back side of the stock- 
ing at the junction between the sheer 
leg portion and the shadow welt por- 


tion. These features provide re-en- 
forcement points where defects in 
sheer full-fashioned silk hosiery are 
accustomed to occur. 


» 


The more we know about the tem- 
perament, the characteristics, the am 
bitions, and the habits of each of our 
men, the more accurately we can pick 
a man for a particular job when the 
need arises. 

—‘Management Information”. 
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As the race for profits in the making of full-fashioned silk 
stockings becomes more and more a race for ¢echnica/ 
superiority, the demand for “TM W” Needles (and the service 
back of “T MW” Needles) shows a strong and steady increase. 


‘TM W~> NEEDLES 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PENNSYLVANIA 








“Straws float on the surface; for pearls you must dive below” 


ANONYMOUS 


In a 40-hour week the new READING high-production twenty-six section forty-five 


gauge full-fashioned knitting machine produces g7 per cent more volume and 


116 per cent more value than the ordinary eighteen-section forty-two gauge machine. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS READING, PA. 
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Operating and Fixing of 
S & W Model ES Machines 


(Article 4) 
By Emmett Starr 


Clearing Cam Thrust Bar and Front Raising Cam 


LEARING CAM THRUST BAR (200449) on the left 
& side of the machine, next to the drum levers, 

located in the first slot of the lower guide 
plate on the stitch regulating lever shaft, is connect- 
ed to the upper end of the clearing cam operating 
lever (100238ay) on Plate 10. 

The upper end of the clearing cam thrust bar is 
connected to the thrust bar pin (800241) on Plate 10 
located on the upper left side of the clearing cam 
operating lever and held in place by cotter pin 
(15853). 

The clearing cam thrust bar and the clearing cam 
operating lever control the action of the front rais- 
ing cam (14442) on Plate 19. This action is gov- 
erned by the fourth race of drum cams on the pat- 
tern drum. This race has one height of drum cams, 
being 7/16-inch. When clearing the cam thrust bar 
rests on the drum cam, the front raising cam is out 
of action, and when not resting on any drum cam, 
the front raising cam is in action. 

The clearing cam thrust bar spring (6609) is 
fastened to the clearing cam thrust bar and to the 
spring hook located on the lower guide plate. This 
spring must be strong enough to hold the clearing 
cam thrust bar down, to offset the strain on the 
raising cam due to the needles riding over it when 
the raising cam is in action. The purpose of this 
front raising cam when in action is to raise the 
needles high enough so that the stitches will be shed 
or cast off of the latches. The front raising cam 
is in action from the start of the stocking to the heel 
and is taken out of action during the heel and then 
goes in action after the heel is made and is not re- 
moved from action until the start of the toe. 

The front raising cam (14442) on Plate 19 is 
fastened to the front raising cam bracket (3716) on 
Plate 19 which swings on the front raising cam 
bracket stud (10126) also on Plate 19. This stud is 
located in front on the top bed plate. The front rais- 


ing cam bracket is held down by the front raising 
cam bracket stud collar (10130) on Plate 19. This 
collar when fastened on the stud should hold the 
front raising cam bracket down firmly to the top 
bed plate, but still allowing the front raising cam 
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hg is the fourth article in a series concerning 
the care, operation, and fixing of the Model 
ES machine.* The series is written with the as- 
sumption that the reader has before him a copy 
of the S&W catalog of parts pertaining to this 
machine so that he can follow each plate as men- 
tioned in the article. Save your copies of the 
magazine so that you will have the series com- 
plete. Should you wish any particular phase of 
fixing discussed, the author will be glad to do so 
upon request through the editors 


to swing on the stud freely. The stop screw (15355) on 
Plate 19 in the front raising cam bracket should be ad- 
justed so that it will not allow the front raising cam to 
rub against the cylinder. If the stop screw is not set 
properly, and the front raising cam rubs on the cyl- 
inder, it may cause the cylinder walls to become dam- 
aged. It is good practice to knock off the sharp 
points or edges of any cams which may come in con- 
tact with the cylinder. By doing this, any cams that 
do press against the cylinder will not be likely to 
wear a groove or damage the cylinder walls (13263) 
on Plate 20. 


The stop screw is held in place by stop screw 
lock (15760) shown on Plate 19. 


The front raising cam bracket is connected to 
the cast-off cam lever (100234) Plate 19 by front 
raising cam connecting link (200598). One end of the 
link is fastened to the cast-off cam lever by cast-off 
cam lever stud (10123) on Plate 19 and the other 
end is placed over the pin (6689) on Plate 19 lo- 
cated on the front raising cam bracket. This end 
is held down by spring (11026) Plate 19 which fits 
in the groove of the pin, so that the spring cannot 
slip off of the pin. The other end of the spring is 
fastened to the cast-off cam lever stud screw (15226) 
shown on Plate 19 located in the top of the cast-off 
cam lever stud. 


The cast-off cam lever swings on cam lever stud 
(10126) on Plate 19 located on the left cam ring 
(4249) Plate 17, held down, but not too tightly by 
cam lever stud collar (10130) on Plate 19. The cast- 
off cam lever is connected to the clearing cam op- 
erating lever (100238ay) on Plate 10 by cast-off cam 
lever rod (300240) on Plate 19. The rear end of rod, 
being bent at right angles, is inserted into the lower 
opening of the clearing cam operating lever and is 
held in place by cotter pin (15853) Plate 19. The 
front end of rod is inserted through the opening in 
the cast-off cam lever stud and held or fastened by 





*The first article appeared on page 108 of the August issue, the 
second on page 123 of the November issue, and the third on page 
112 of the December issue. Thus far discussed are the upper 
guide plate, the gap closer shaft, stitch cam operating levers, stitch 
regulating lever shaft, pattern drum, pattern drum friction, drum 
levers, and other important parts. 
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The above illustration is of Plate 19 in the first, sec- 
ond, and third editions of S & W Model ES cata- 
log of parts. However, in the forthcoming revision 
of the catalog this plate will be Plate 18 


cast-off cam lever stud screw (15226) Plate 19. 

The adjustment of the front raising cam bracket 
is accomplished by sliding the cast-off cam lever stud 
forward or backward on the cast-off cam lever rod. 

When it becomes necessary to remove the needles 
from the cylinder, it is best to release the spring and 
the connecting link from the pin on the front rais- 
ing cam bracket, and swing the front raising cam 
bracket away from the cylinder. This will give 
enough room to remove bad needles and to replace 
them with good needles without any difficulty. At 
the same time, the fixer is not as likely to bend the 
needles, thus saving time and work in lining up the 
needles after they are in the cylinder. 

Be certain that the front raising cam bracket is 
set back in position. Connect the connecting link to 
the pin and put the spring back on the pin just as 
soon as all needles are in the cylinder. Failure to 
do this will cause the stitches not to cast-off of the 
latches, thereby causing a load up on the needles, 
which may or does practically damage all the nee- 
dles in the cylinder. 


Raising Cam Thrust Bar, Raising Cam, 
and Left Lowering Cam 


The thrust bar located in the second slot from the 
left on the lower guide plate, on the stitch regula- 
tion lever shaft is the raising cam thrust bar 
(200448) Plate 11. The upper end of this thrust bar 
is connected to the clearing cam operating lever 
(100238by) Plate 10 similarly as the clearing cam 
thrust bar is connected to the clearing cam operating 
lever. The only difference is that it is fastened on 
the right side of the clearing cam operating lever, 
while the clearing cam thrust bar is connected to 
the left side of the clearing cam operating lever 
(100238ay) Plate 10. 

The raising cam thrust bar when connected to 
the clearing cam operating lever controls the action 
of the raising cam (14435) Plate 19 and the left 
lowering cam (14436) Plate 19. 

The fifth race of drum cams, on the pattern drum, 
consisting of two different heights, 14-inch and %s- 
inch, governs the action of the raising cam and the 
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left lowering cam. When the raising cam thrust bar 
is on the 14-inch drum cam, the raising cam and left 
lowering cam are out of action or in neutral posi- 
tion; when resting on the %¢-inch drum cam, the 
left lowering cam is in action and the raising cam 
is pulled a little farther away from the cylinder. 
When the thrust bar drops off the drum cams onto 
the pattern drum, the raising cam is put into action 
while the left lowering cam is pulled farther away 
from the cylinder. 

One end of the raising cam thrust bar spring 
(6609) Plate 11 is attached to the raising cam thrust 
bar and the other end to the spring hook located on 
the lower guide plate. This spring assists the rais- 
ing cam thrust bar to hold the raising and left low- 
ering cams to their various positions. 

The raising cam is located on the front end of 
the raising cam bracket (3709) Plate 19, fastened to 
the bracket by raising cam screws (15250) Plate 19 
and raising cam washers (15001) Plate 19. The rais- 
ing cam adjusting screw (15220) Plate 19 is located 
just beneath the raising cam in the raising cam 
bracket and held in place by raising cam adjusting 
screw nut (15026) Plate 19. 

The raising cam bracket swings on raising cam 
bracket stud (11215) Plate 19 located on the left cam 
ring. This stud, when tightened to the cam ring, 
should allow the raising cam bracket to swing freely 
and yet to have very little up and down play. 

The rear or back end of the raising cam bracket 
has a “U” shape opening in which the stud (6689) 
Plate 19 located on the under side of the left lower- 
ing cam bracket (10255) Plate 19 fits into. This 
governs the action of the left lowering cam. As the 
front raising cam is pulled outward, the left lower- 
ing cam moves inward and when the raising cam 
moves in towards the cylinder the left lowering cam 
moves away from the cylinder. 

On the front end of the left lowering cam bracket 
is the left lowering cam (14436) Plate 19. This cam 
is fastened to the bracket by left lowering cam 
screws (15250) Plate 19 and left lowering cam screw 
washers (15001) Plate 19. Under the left lowering 
cam, in the left lowering cam bracket, is located the 
stop screw (15220) Plate 19 and the stop screw nut 
(15026) Plate 19. This stop screw is set, to permit 
the left lowering cam when in action, to lower the 
medium and long butt needles, but to let the short 
butt needles pass in their regular position. The rear 
or back end of the left lowering cam bracket swings 
on the left lowering cam bracket stud (10126) Plate 
19, located in the rear of the left cam ring. The 
lowering cam bracket is held down to the left cam 
ring on the stud by the left lowering cam bracket 
stud collar (10130) Plate 19, which is fastened on the 
stud by the left lowering cam bracket stud collar 
screw (15247) Plate 19. This stud collar, when fast- 
ened on the stud, should hold the lowering cam 
bracket down onto the left cam ring but allow it to 
swing freely on the stud. 

The raising cam operating rod (300268) Plate 19 
connects the raising cam bracket to the clearing cam 
operating lever. The rear end of the rod is bent at 
right angles and is inserted in the lower opening 
of the operating lever and is held in place by rais- 
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ing cam operating rod cotter pin (15853) Plate 19. 
The front end is inserted through the stud (10123) 
Plate 19 located on the left end of the raising cam 
bracket and held in place by stud screw (15277) 
Plate 19. The adjustments of the raising cam and 
the left lowering cam are made by sliding the stud 
on the raising cam bracket either forward or back- 
ward on the raising cam operating rod. When the 
proper position of the raising and left lowering cam 
have been determined, be sure to tighten the stud 
screw in the stud to the operating rod. 

The raising cam bracket spring (10441) Plate 19, 
Aas one end fastened to the top bed plate by rais- 
ing cam bracket spring screw (15241) Plate 19 and 
the other end attached to the spring hook (2664) lo- 
cated on the raising cam bracket; this insures more 
positive action of the raising cam and the left low- 
ering cam. 

The raising cam is used only when making the 
gusset toe. The left lowering cam is used to draw 
the .838 butt or medium butt needles and the .390 
butt or long butt needles under switch cam when 
going into the heel or toe, and is also used in low- 
ering the gusset needles when making the gusset toe. 

The making of the heel and toe on the ES ma- 
chine is accomplished with the .338 butt length and 
the .390 butt length needles; on the other types of 
Scott & Williams machines the heel and toe are 
made with the .290 butt length or the short butt 
needles. 

The needle set-up on a 220-needle machine in 
making the gusset toe is as follows. The heel and 
toe side has 26 medium or .338 butt length needles in 
the center for the width of the gusset end. This 
group is flanked on each side by 28 long or .390 butt 
length needles which are operated by the raising 
cam and left lowering cam to make the gusset. On 
each side of the .390 butt length needles there are 
fourteen .338 butt length needles, making a total of 
110 needles for the heel and toe side. The instep has 
one hundred and six .290 butt length needles and 
flanked on each side with two .255 butt length nee- 
dies. The .255 butt length needles are used for in- 
serting and removing the splicing yarn. 

The action of the raising and left lowering cams 
are as follows: After the main drum rack which 
inserts high splice yarn, a preliminary rack %-inch 
long is taken to advance the drum; this rack is fol- 
lowed by an auxiliary rack about ™%-inch. The aux- 
iliary rack inserts the left lowering cam, which draws 
the medium and long butt needle under the point 
of the switch cam. After this auxiliary rack, a main 
rack 1 29/32-inch is made, and then the change is 
made going into the heel. At the finish of this rack 
the left lowering cam is taken out of action. 

The short butt needles should be uniform in 
length so that the stop screw in the left lowering 
cam bracket can be adjusted, allowing the lowering 
cam barely to touch the short butt needles without 
drawing any of them down, and to be more positive 
in drawing the medium needles down. 

The left lowering cam does not go into action 
again until a 1 13/32-inch rack is taken to change 
the yarn for the ring toe, and it remains in during 
the ring toe. A 14-inch rack changes into the toe 
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and at the end of this rack it is withdrawn from 
action. 

When the right- and left-hand lifters (4486 & 
4487) or up-picks have raised the fourteen .338 butt 
length needles on each end of the toe and the twenty- 
eight .390 butt length needles which are the gusset 
needles, a 1 11/16-inch rack lowers the gusset nee- 
dles by the lowering cam going into action and an- 
other 1 11/16-inch rack raises the gusset needles by 
the raising cam. This last 1 11/16-inch rack puts the 
dropper (12470) Plate 12 into action. When the 
dropper has taken down the gusset needles and the 
.0388 butt length needles, a 7/16-inch preliminary rack 
advances the drum and the following auxiliary rack 
advances the drum only. The following rack, which 
is a main rack, goes off of the toe. 

When changing from gusset toe to plain toe, the 
needle set-up, main and auxiliary racks all remain 
the same. Remove the fifth race of drum cams on 
pattern drum between the end of the main rack; 
that changes from the ring toe to the toe to the end 
of the main rack which raises the gusset needles. 
Set the raising cam adjusting screw in far enough 
so that when the raising cam thrust bar drops off 
of the 14-inch drum cam, it will not allow the rais- 
ing cam to come in contact with the gusset needles. 
Do not fail to tighten the adjusting nut on the rais- 
ing cam adjusting screw. Failure to tighten this 
nut may allow the adjusting screw to work out and 
let the raising cam in during the operation of the toe, 
causing a very serious smash-up. To be sure that 
the raising cam will not come in, even if the ad- 
justing screw does work loose, replace or fill up 
that space with 14-inch, height drum cam. 


—-- @- 


Oiling Spiral Machines 


N ANSWER to the inquiry, “We would like to know 
‘4 the best method of oiling the needles, sinkers, and 
jacks on spiral knitting machines. Also, what vis- 
cosity should a lubricant be for this purpose?”, 
COTTON received the following answer from a mill 
executive. 

The spiral machines we have and operate are the 
internal welt type for making tops for full-fashioned 
hosiery. These machines are 4%4-inch and 4%4-inch 
diameter and have from 380 to 474 needles. They 
operate the same as the regular size which make a 
complete stocking. 

I believe our lubricating problem is greater be- 
cause the cylinders are larger and have more needles, 
sinkers, and jacks in operation. Also, our machines 
run 16 hours a day. We have found that in order 
to eliminate floating stitches in the fabric, other 
than the regular pattern stitches, it is necessary to 
put quite a bit of friction on the pattern jacks, and 
the more friction there is the more heat is gen- 
erated. 

We have experimented with all kinds of oils and 
I believe the oil we are using now is the best for all 
purposes. We use the same oil for the sinkers and 
needles and jacks, which I believe is a good method 














“THEY’RE KNIT SO TRUE,” says one manufacturer in telling women of 





the advantages of his high quality line of hosiery. “Luxuriously sheer,” says 
another of his line. “Subtly sleek,” says a third. Necessary, desirable quali- 
ties all. Modern women demand and expect true fit, sheerness, sleekness 
—other fine qualities, too. Torrington Needles—the modern needles—are 
machine-made to help you give your hosiery these selling features. Machine- 
finished to protect your yarn. Machine-tempered to keep your knitting true. 
Machine-tested to give you uniformly high knitting standards. Use Torringtons. 


They will help you create hosiery that will keep your customers sold! 














TORRINGTON MNMeeclles and Sinkers 
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pyre replied... 


“PROVED BEST” 


when asked* —-Why Do 


Torringtons? 





Th} 


yee 
eg re 2.4 MILL MEN’S REASONS FOR PREFERRING 

~ TORRINGTON NEEDLES 

Proved Best........ 18.2°% High Quality 

Best Service........ 17.0° Better Temper 

Best Results. ....... 15.9! Last Longer 

Most Uniform....... 14.8! Economy | 

Best Made ic oo Smooth Finish. 

Most Satisfactory 12.5' Miscellaneous 


Many of the knitting mill executives surveved gave more 
than one reason under the above classification for preferring 
Torrington Needles. As a result the figures for the entire list 
total more than 100°}. 

PROVED BEST means that in the experience of 


users, Torrington Needles have shown themselves to 











be consistently superior in fineness of temper, smooth- 
ness of finish and uniformity of dimension—all of 
which contribute to efficiency and economy in the 


production of high quality knitted fabrics, 


N A RECENT survey conducted by an independent market re- Be 4 
search organization among users of Torrington Needles in the 


knitting industry, 18.2% of the executives questioned said they ,.... ee | | 
| ‘ . Every year brings new standards of knitting quality ...and an increased demand for 


finer needles. Torringtons, the machine-made needles, are the answer to this demand. 


preferred Torringtons because they had “Proved Best”’. 
This was but one of the many reasons given for preferring 
Torringtons. Among the replies received are such constantly recurring phrases as “last THE TORRINGTON CO., TORRINGTON, CONN., U. S. A. 


longer’. . .““more reliable”. . .““best for our particular purposes”. . .“‘best made”. . . The Torrington Company 


The Torrington Co., Inc 

ah a : ; i ; The Torrington Compa 

lhe customer satisfaction these replies reveal springs from specific features of superi- E.G. Po 

. ry . > > - . The S MA S ovlies _ , 
ority that ‘Torringtons possess—finer temper, smoother finish, greater uniformity—all the Torrington Co., lid.. 137 Wellingto: 


“better temper’. . .““more economical’. . .“‘they do better work’’. The Torrington Company 


made possible by the unique machine manufacturing methods Torrington has developed Factories at 


. , Torrington, Conn. 
to insure needle quality. anntiaiiianh Wenehiae 


TORRINGTON 
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Arcadia Hosiery Mill Operating 
40-Section Footing Machine 


A 40-section full-fashioned hosiery 
footing machine is in productive opera- 
tion at the Arcadia Hosiery Co., Lans- 
dale, Pa., the mill made known recent- 
ly. 

The machine, understood to be the 
first in the industry to produce 40 
stockings in a simultaneous operation, 
is the result of coupling together two 
20-section footers. The company is 
now engaged in coupling up two more 
20-section machines. Eventually, all 


er and four toppers. With two 40-sec- 
tion machines set up in one aisle, their 
operation will call for two knitters, 
two helpers and seven toppers, as 
stated by the mill. 

Other economies on the machine are 
the elimination of one ringless attach- 
ment, one pointex and other parts. 
The length of the consolidated machine 
is approximately 57 feet—three feet 
shorter than two 20-section machines. 
The two motors are synchronized, and 
operate with a single control. 

It was estimated by this mill that 
the cost of consolidating the two 20- 
section footers did not exceed $400, in- 


change in production, according to the 
Areadia Company. The machine pres- 
ently running, engaged on plaiting 
work, averages 58-60 courses per min- 
ute. It is said to have reached 62 
courses. The possibility of attaining 


65 courses per minute is seen with the 
elimination of present friction. 

The machines composing the 
ecnsolidated machine are Reading 42 
gauge long-needle, with serial numbers 
4800 and 6117—said to be from 14 to 
17 years old. 

Production on the 40-section footer 
is said to be about 70 dozen per eight- 
hour shift, using “Flexy” carriers. 


two 


machines in the plant will become 40- 
section, according to plans made 
known. 


The major economy resulting from 
this innovation is in labor cost. Or- 
dinarily, a 20-section footer calls for 
a knitter and two toppers; the 40-sec- 
tion machine required a knitter, a help- 


shorter machines. 


made by the mill. 


--- — —-~ 90@— 


and saves the fixer or oiler the job of oiling twice. 
We start on our machines the first thing in the morn- 
ing and start oiling right away. We put a small 
amount in the sinkers and a good amount to the 
needles and more on the jacks as they are the ones 
that cause the most trouble if not lubricated enough. 
This first oiling is done by the fixer—or oiler if there 
is one. For the remainder of the day each operator 
has an oil can for the set and if a machine is run- 
ning hot he oils with the same type of oil. When the 
next shift starts it goes through the same procedure. 

We have a few other ideas which we believe are 
helpful in lubricating the machines. In the summer 
months when the temperature is up to about 100 de- 
grees F. we apply pure white petroleum jelly on the 
jacks and needles about once a day. During the 
winter, especially when the mill has become cold 
during the night, it is helpful in getting started if 
the oil is heated slightly before putting it on the 
machine. 

We use an oil that has a good body and that re- 
mains on the parts when it is applied; it is stain- 
less. We have found that it does not pay to try sav- 
ing in oil, especially if we want the machines to run 
with the least waste and trouble. It is also advisable 
to see that the operatives are not wasting the oil. 

In our mill are sets of jacks and cylinders which 
have been running day and night for six or seven 
years and they are still in good condition. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6874 
—-—----- -Oo@®  -— - — 

Lastex has been introduced in many branches of 
the textile industry, but the part in which it has 
played increasing importance is the manufacture of 
hosiery of various types. 

—-+-+—-@@- — — 

Every mill should employ a check-up system on ali 
incoming shipments of needles and points to help elim- 
inate the hazard of defective parts reaching the ma- 
chines. 


cluding labor as well as material. Set 
and in resumed production in less than 
two weeks’ time, the lengthy machine 
did not require dismantling of the two 


ed to effect the consolidation 


The idea of the consolidation was 
conceived and worked out by Frank 
Weisbecker, inventor of the 
“Flexy” carrier and the flexible tube. 


also 


Special parts need- Although there is no patent on the 
were joining of the machines, patents have 
been applied for on some automatic 
The enlarged machine effects no _ features. 





Remedies Foot Defect 


EDITOR COTTON: 

For some time I had trouble on S & W Model K 
machines with the heels and toes sticking up between 
the sinkers and dial. My question giving all the neces- 
sary information to allow other men to assist me in 
my problem was published on page 120 of the June 
1938 issue of COTTON, and subsequently I received 
many helpful suggestions through the pages of the 
“KNITTING KINKS” department. I wish to express my 
appreciation for these opinions offered. Believing that 
I have discovered the trouble, I will pass what has been 
found along to other readers of your paper. 


Our trouble was mostly due to having a yarn that 
was too heavy in the heels and toes. We experiment- 
ed with different numbers of yarn; from the stand- 
point of cost, waste, and menders, we decided te use 
two ends of 60s/1 M. We found this to work the best, 
and changing from the two ends of 100s/2 to the 60s/1 
we were able to tighten the stitch quite a bit, thus low- 
ering the cylinder and making more room for the work 
to feed down. 


We also shortened our heel and toe. The chain 
layout formerly was 10-1-10 and 13-1-13 for the heel 
and toe and we changed it to 9-1-9 in the heel and 
12-1-12 in the toe. This made the heels and toes a 
little smaller; consequently there was not so much fab- 
ric to pile up between the dial.and sinkers. We ran 
a few machines like this for about a month and did 
not have trouble at all. Since then we have changed 
all our 300-needle machines over to this layout and I 
believe they will work satisfactory. 

On the one or two that we have found sticking up 
the dials were too low or there was too much tension 
on the yarn, making it necessary to have the cylinder 
too high to get the right stitch. 

Again thanks to all for the assistance. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6802 
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Automatic Welt Turning Is Feature on 
New Single Unit Full-Fashioned Machine 


The manufacture of full-fashioned 
hosiery complete on one machine, in- 
stead of on two separate machines, has 
occupied the interest of hosiery mills 
and machine manufacturers for a num- 
ber of years. Alfred Hoffmann, Inc., 
West New York, N. J., have made 
available some interesting information 
with respect to the Schubert & Salzer 
single unit machine, Type HSU, for 
this purpose. This machine, first in- 
troduced in 1935, produces a stocking 
complete in one operation. It has one- 
piece needle bars, the same as on the 
conventional legger, and a simple mech- 
anism for varying the width of the 
instep to meet fashion demands. 

Modern improvements embodied in 
the machine include short needles, 
large cams, hook knocking-over bits, 
short carriers, Main carriers with re- 
placeable tubes, 14%-inch heads, ete., 
‘piepuejs st Jueuidinbe stq}j—esuel vip 
-29U ZE-OF B UUM JUSUTYORIIV VOR, puB 
jeeq pejurod ‘joold ‘ioliiBd-0019} puP 
A double lace attachment with a 72- 
needle range is also available. The op- 
erating speed of the machine is 73-75 


PNP gis! SPECT tall en an pap a hal a he aa 


courses per minute, depending on the 
yarn employed. 

The manufacturers point to the au- 
tomatic welt turner as an outstanding 
improvement on this single unit ma- 
chine. The feature was first announced 
at the 1938 Knitting Arts Exhibition. 
The automatic welt turner is entirely 
automatic in function, and turns the 
welts with a loop on every needle, so 
that the appearance of the welts is 
exactly as if they had been turned 
manually. The device is built into the 
machine without encumbering its op- 
eration, it is pointed out, and with free 
aecessibility and view of all sections 
retained. The welt bar in each section 
can be disengaged individually, render- 
ing it possible to stop operation of any 
particular section at any desired point. 
Needles may be replaced while making 
the welt. No auxiliary motor is neces- 
sary in operating the device, it is ex- 
plained. 

The manufacturers have furnished 
the following brief description of the 
operating method of the automatic welt 


turner: 


: # . es ae 
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After the previous set of stockings 
has been pressed off, a loose course is 
made just as if the welts were to be 
turned by hand. The welt bars which 
until now remained in their inopera- 
tive position underneath the machine 
table cover simultaneously move over 
gliding rails toward the needle bars 
so that the welt bar hooks engage the 
Sinker loops. (See Fig. 1.) 

After the welt hooks have engaged 
the sinker loops, knitting of the welt 
is begun, and while this is taking 
place, the previously finished set of 
stockings is removed. During the kniy 
ting of the first half of the welt, the 
welt rods are placed into their proper 
position by means of a single lever 
while the machine is running, and all 
rods at the same time take up the ten- 
sion of all sections. When the welt 
has reached the desired length, the 
fabric tension which to this point was 
controlled through the welt bar, is tak- 
en up by the welt rods. (See Fig. 2.) 

The machine now continues knitting 
the welt and the welt bars advance 
towards the needles. The welt is then 
automatically turned (see Fig. 3.) and 
the welt bars subsequently return to 
their inoperative position. Fig. 4 shows 
the welt completed, and the knitting 
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of the main fabric of the stockings has 
commenced. 

The welt rods can now be placed in 
position again for the next set, while 
the knitting of the leg is taking place. 

Any length of welt can be made, the 
shortest on a 51l-gauge machine being 2- 
inch. Since the welts are turned auto- 
matically, 2S8-section machines are 
available for maximum production. 

The machine is furnished with a new 
type of motor equipment known as the 
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Polyspeed motor drive. It consists of 
a main motor, a controller 
which is constructed without moving 
or sliding contacts of any kind, mag- 
netic starter combined with fused dis- 
connect switch, a shipper rod switch, 
and speed selector switch-box. 
drive furnishes very high starting 
torque at all required speeds, and is 
provided with six separate speeds, 
which in themselves are adjustable for 


speed 


Tne 


various conditions. 


An Eye on the Knitting Mills 





Mountain Empire Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
have just been chartered in Richmond, 
Va., with an authorized capitalization 
of $1,000,000, to operate five hosiery 
mills in Virginia. J. C. Dobson, presi- 
dent of the Dobson Hosiery Mills, Pu- 
laski; Homer K. Bowen and Percy *. 
Curry, of Wytheville, are president, 
secretary and vice-president. The com- 
pany plans to erect plants at Bland, 
Lee, Russell, Washington, and Taze- 
well, Va. 


charter for Salem 
Industries, Salem, Va., to operate a 
full-fashioned hosiery mill has been 
filed. The Salem chamber of commer: e 
will finance the construction of the 
plant, to house the Salem Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Mill, Inc., to be operated 
by the Wallner interests and the Bur- 
lington Mills, Greensboro, N. C. Fiske- 
Carter Construction Co., of Spartan- 
burg, S. C., will erect the plant. 


Application for 


National Hosiery Mills, Ine., Denton, 
N. C:, have been formed with C. Bisher, 
Harold Bisher and Mrs. C. Bisher as 
incorporators. The new concern has ac- 
quired the Rogers Hosiery Mills and 
will operate it on misses’, children’s 
and infants’ hose, with 68 machines. 
C. H. Dockman is superintendent. 


Galax Knitting Co., Galax, Va., have 
purchased 24 new Scott & Williams re- 
verse plaiting wrap machines, with at- 
tachments for laying-rubber. The in- 
stallation will be completed in Febru- 
ary, according to J. T. Pollard, Presi- 
dent. The mill makes men’s, women's 
and children’s hosiery. 


Randleman Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., Randleman, N. C., have been 
incorporated by W. J. Armfield, IIT, 
Ww. J. Armfield, Jr., of Asheboro, and 
J. D. Croom, of Randleman, N. C. The 
building will be one-story, 142x115 feet. 
The mill will operate 26 Reading full- 
fashioned machines. 


Hoover Hosiery Mills, Concord, N. 
C., have secured from Robert Reiner, 
Ine., “Einsiedel-Reiner’” heeling ma- 
chines which will be used with their 
present type leggers that have been 


converted to knit the single unit type 
of full-fashioned stocking. 


Morris Speizman, machinery dealer 
of Charlotte, N. C., has purchased the 
equipment of the Priester Knitting 
Mills, Paducah, Ky., consisting of knit- 
ting machines, 207 ribbers, 55 loopers, 
16 seaming machines and dyeing and 
miscellaneous equipment. 


Fayetteville (N. C.) Knitting Mills 
have purchased additional ‘‘Einsiede}- 
Reiner” machines from Robert Reiner, 
Ine., bringing their total to 8 
chines: an additional 4 machines will 
be delivered early in 1939. 


Ina- 


Construction is reported under way 
for the plant of the William Nebel Ho- 
siery Co., at Jacksonville, Fla. S. 8. 
Jacobs Construction Co. are the ¢on- 
tractors. Full-fashioned hosiery will 
be produced. 


Davis Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 
surlington, N. C., have ordered a num- 
“EKinsiedel-Reiner”’ speed 
full-fashioned machines from Robert 
Reiner, Ine., delivery to begin Janu- 
ary 1. 


ber of high 


Caswell Knitting Mills, Yanceyville, 
N. C., have purchased from Robert 
Reiner, Inc., through A. Glenn Holt cf 
surlington, N. C., 15 latest type “Ein- 
siedel-Reiner” high speed full-fashioned 
machines; first delivery on January 1. 


Siler City (N. C.) Hosiery Mills have 
purchased an additional “Einsiedel- 
Reiner” high speel heeling machine, to 
be used for men’s full-fashioned hose 
which are made on foot- 
ing machines. 


long section 


Town House Hosiery Mills, Chilhow- 
ie, Va., and Royal Oak Hosiery Mills, 
Marion, Va., have been organized, with 
T. J. Wallner, of Virginia Maid Ho- 
siery Mills, Pulaski, as president. 


Pannill Knitting Co., Martinsville, 
Va., is installing 40 Tompkins spring 
needle machines for manufacturing 
underwear, sweat- 


polo shirts, fleeced 


ers, ete. 
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Rodgers Hosiery Mills, Athens, Ga., 
have awarded contract for an air 
ditioning system in a 


COT - 
new addition. to 
Engineering 


be installed by Carrier 


Corp. 


Wadesboro Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Mills, Ine., Wadesboro, N. C., have 
been organized by W. J. Armfield, III, 
W. B. Moore, and L. D. 


Wadesboro. 


tivers of 


The Amos & Smith Hosiery Co., Pil 
ot Mountain, N. C., have erected a 
building in which will be installed 21 
new 24-section 45-gauge full-fashioned 
machines. 


Thompson Hosiery Mills, Graham, N. 
C., will install 385 machines acquired 
from the Carolina Knitting Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C., which liqui- 
dated. 


are being 


Mills, Athens, 
cently acquired by Van Raalte Co., are 
now operating under the direction of 
H. A. Vestal, formerly president and 
general manager of Chilhowee. 


(Chilhowee Tenn... re 


Nocturne Hosiery Mills, Ine., Union, 
s. C., have been incorporated to take 
over the full-fashioned knitting de- 
partment of the Excelsior Mills. 


>urlington, N. 
C., have completed a new addition to 
the plant to house 10 new “Reading” 
full-fashioned machines. 


Tower Hosiery Mills, 


Pilot Full-Fashioned 
Valdese, N. C., have purchased a num- 
ber of new Single-unit full-fashioned 
machines from Alfred Hofmann, Ine. 


Hosiery Mills, 


Crewe Hosiery Mills, Crewe, Va., «f 
which H. Bb. Johnson is president, wil] 
start operations with 6 full-fashioned 
machines. 


Wyatt Knitting Mills, Sanford, N. C.., 

have been organized by W. F. Wyatt, 
Aetna Walker Wyatt, and John A. Bai- 
ley, all of Burlington. 
Dve Works, Pulaski, 
Va., a new industry headed by Thomas 
J. Wallner, has awarded contract for 
a building, 32x200 feet. 


Acme Hosiery 


Yanceyville Hosiery Mills, Reidsville, 
N. C., have put their first full-fashione4 
machines in operation. 

* 

The National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers in the 
new synthetic yarns which are expect- 
ed to find a use in the maufacture of 
full-fashioned hosiery states that this 


commenting on 


transition will probably have to oceur 
period of time and will not oc- 
cur over night. It states that the in- 
dustry will have ample time to adjust 
itself to any change in conditions and 
believes also the industry is open min‘l- 
ed and ready to experiment with anil 
use new yarns if proven satisfactory. 


over i; 











TRENDS and HIGHLIGHTS of the 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Hosiery Mills Active—Especially Full-Fashioned And Women's 
Seamless—Underwear Knitters Improving Position and Much 
Better Year Predicted—Prices Show No Important 
Changes—More Local Hosiery Plants Reduce 
Wages 

Philadelphia, December 17, 1938 
ITH DEPARTMENT STORES and other retailers doing a Christmas 
business at least up to that of this time last year, hosiery manu- 
facturers are pressed to make the prompt deliveries wanted in 
view of the continued refusal of retailers to stock up. They continue 
hand-to-mouth buying with this likely to continue into 1939. In addition 
to the active spot hosiery business, manufacturers here report a demand 
for early 1939 shipments and in some instances Pennsylvania knitters 
have booked these by naming low prices, that come closer than in any 


time in the past to meeting southern competition, which is the result of the 
new lower wage pacts under the new union arrangement. Under this 


wage cuts are offset by promises of the mill to install latest type ma- 
chinery. Underwear manufacturers could be busier but they are gradual- 
ly improving their statistical position with indications that the two sea- 
sons of 1939 will be considerably better in all respects than the two of 
1938. Outerwear manufacturers are also busy getting out late heavy 


goods and then go right on spring lines. 


were slightly under September it is felt 





Full-Fashioned 


Demand for full-fashioned is good 
and the mills busy although in normal 
years they begin to taper off operations 
the first week of December. This year 
there will be less of that than for sev- 
ral years past and knitters report that 
as they finish the holiday rush they 
will start right off on January deliv- 
ery orders which they have in hand. 
Production of full-fashioned goods this 
year will set a new record because by 
the end of October shipments were 
larger than those for the same 1937 
period. Prices showed little change 
but some Pennsylvania plants are re- 
ported to have shaded lists to get large 
1939 orders even though raw silk has 
been firm. Lower wages are reported 
to have brought about this condition 
but it is not extensive. Retailers say 
that gift hosiery this year calls for 
higher priced lines than a year ago 
with 79 cents and up the usual popu- 
lar level. Branded firms report hav- 
ing so many rush orders on file that 
there is a delay in making December 
shipments. 


Men’s Half-Hose 


Half-hose have been bright spot with 
the mills and retail sales have also 
showed a nice expansion over recent 
weeks. Although October shipments 


that this comparison may be improve:l 
when figures for November and De- 
cember are issued. Due to the severe 
hand-to-mouth buying policy of retail- 
ers there has been a delay in making 
deliveries of some lines of men’s half- 
hose, this being the case in wrap goods. 
Cold weather has stimulated demand 
for wool hose that earlier this fall had 
been dull. These lines are moving well 
now all down the line with stocks that 
had accumulated are well cleaned up 
now. October shipments of half-hose 


while somewhat under the previous 
month were considerably larger than 
in the same 1937 month and the same 
trend is holding true now. In line with 
the tendency to give practical gifts 
this Christmas, men’s half-hose are 
coming in for a large holiday buying. 


Seamless 


Along with full-fashioned, seamless 
hosiery has been making wide gains in 
production and in shipments. These 
two branches of the business showed 
gains in October shipments while oth- 
ers registered a decline compared with 
the previous month. Shipments in Oc- 
tober were considerably higher than in 
the corresponding 1937 month with 
jobbers reporting that demand is keep- 
ing up very well this month also. Man- 
ufacturers are now booking less new 
orders as the time for inventory tak- 
ing approaches but it is expected that 
they will be able to resume good runs 
early in the new year because most 
retailers are moving their goods as fast 
as they get deliveries and there will 
be a small amount of such goods held 
over this year. In the seamless branch 
cumulative shipments for 1938 were 13 
per cent below 1937 at the end of April 
but by the end of October they were 
only 3.38 per cent under for the first 
ten months. 


Anklets 


Hosiery jobbers are placing spring 
Season orders in these lines with the 
mills but they state even though whole- 
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FEWER SECONDS 


American Yarn is trouble-free. It de- 





livers to the knitting machine smooth- 
ly without breaks to cause delays, 
seconds, hioher manufacturing costs. 


MEETS THE EYE 


American Yarn does not dye streak. 





oda Its uniform quality is easily apparent 
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sale business has been good this month 
they are not placing larger initial or- 
der than a year ago. This cautious 
buying policy has been helped by che 
fact several knitters have recently re- 
duced prices, taking off about what 
was added to the price earlier in the 
fall due to the wages and hours law. 
This has caused some hesitation in 
forward commitments but jobbers look 
for a good season in these numbers. 
Anklet shipments for the first ten 
months this year were considerably 
larger than in the corresponding 1937 
period. 


Underwear 


There has been steady improvement 
statistically in the underwear field but 
this is not expected to be very bene- 
ficial to manufacturers until goods for 
fall of 1939 are shown after the first 
of the year. There has been a fair 
volume placed in spring weight goods 
but no rush. In the face of this there 
has been a substantial improvement in 
the stocks. These have been continu- 
ally reduced so that by the year-end 
they will be in the best shape from the 
jobber angle for years. Orders for 
next spring have been larger than a 
year previous and this together with 
the low operations of knitters over 
most of the year resulted in a dimin- 
ishing of stocks all down the line, giv- 
ing the outlook, especially for the hea- 
vy goods season of next year, the 
brightest aspect in years. Curtailment 
among underwear knitters during most 
of 1938 meant they will not show large 
profits for this year. 


“Ringless” Litigation 
Terminated by High 
Court 


The United States Supreme Court 
late in November brought to a close 
the most bitterly fought patent litiga- 
tion the hosiery industry has ever seen 
when it refused to review invalidation 
of the Kaufman multiple carrier 
“ringless” full-fashioned hosiery patent. 
The high court refused a writ applied 
by Julius Kayser & Co., New York, 
and the Textile Patents Corporation, 
Philadelphia, plaintiffs in the original 
action against the Rosedale Knitting 
Co., of Reading, Pa., for alleged in- 
fringement of the Kaufman patent. 
This refusal which had been generally 
predicted in legal circles, upheld the 
decision Federal Judge Oliver B. Dick- 
inson in Philadelphia which was sus- 
tained in the Cireuit Court of Appeals 
also in Philadelphia, that the patent 
was invalid for want of invention. A 
Similar decision with regard to tae 
Kaufman “ringless” patent issued in 
Yanada was reached by the Exchequer 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTON’s market correspondent 


) 
. Philadelphia, December 16, 1938 

Retail sales of textiles are showing steady improvement and expectations 
are that the Christmas trade will be up to that of the previous year and 
larger this year in certain lines, including hosiery. As retailers have con- 
tinued hand-to-mouth buying they are finding themselves in possession of 
smaller stocks and indications are the year-end will see many of their lines 
well cleaned up so that replenishment will be the rule early in the new year 
but this does not mean they are going to change their policy and stock up 
heavily. There will be, rather, frequent re-ordering of textiles giving manu- 
facturers a steady business. 

Nothing has occurred this month which changes our previous prediction 
that textiles will experience a good period during the first half of 1939; in 
fact, developments have confirmed that this is in prospect. Not only will 
volume be satisfactory, with no boom in sight, but also that profits will be 
better than in the same period a year previous. Commodity prices are not 
jumping as they did during early 1937 when the danger signs were really out 
for wise manufacturers but rather these are holding mainly unchanged in tex- 
tiles except for some slight easing in cotton. 

Cotton prices have discounted the large crop and no great price change in 
that commodity is near but indications are that on the next buying wave in 
yarns and goods, cotton manufacturers will have a chance to widen somewhat 
their profit margins which are still small. 

Wool top futures have been easy, declining almost 5 cents in little more 
than a month but wool dealers have not reduced prices on spot wools and 
cannot understand why futures should go off. It is possible the threat of 
lower tariffs on wool in new trade pacts may be involved. In view of this 
buyers of wool yarns are not placing much new business but taking large de- 
liveries on old contracts instead and this seems to be the best present policy 





than now. 


first of the year. 





until this tariff situation clarifies itself. 

Silk has been steady and the statistical picture strong so that with large 
American consumption the price trend in this commodity is apt to gradually 
upward so that by the end of the first 1939 quarter the market should be higher 
This means hosiery manufacturers should be covered a fair extent 
ahead at present and buying of this nature has been apparent recently in ad- 
dition to buying to cover active mill operations on current orders. 
prices are not apt to change much when spring prices are named around the 


Rayon is gradually improving its position with larger sales but there is 
nothing in the market to point to any immediate price change. 
end has been slow and until that improves knitters need not worry about 
higher prices although the trend will be up when any changes are made. 

In view of the outlook for good demand in textiles over the coming months 
purchasers can well cover somewhat further ahead than they have during 
previous months and assume a more liberal but not excessive policy of buying. 
No one can see any run-away price markets. 
this year and possibly in January would only mean a “breathing spell’, 


Hosiery 


The weaving 


A falling off in activity late 








Court of Canada. 

The multiple-carrier patent was is- 
sued to Charles A. Kaufman of Julius 
Kayser & Co., on August 7, 1934, and 
the infringement suit was brought by 
Kayser on February 20, 1935, in con- 
junction with its licensing agent the 
Textile Patents Corporation, against 
the Rosedale company. Judge Dickin- 
son’s ruling was handed down April 
8, 1937, and that of Circuit Court in 
July, 1938. Over 100 full-fashioned ho- 
siery mills took out licenses to operate 
under the patent, while a group of 
about 75 manufacturers banded togeth- 
er to test the patents possible validity 
in the courts. It is estimated the ex- 
penses of both sides have exceeded 
$250,000. Under the licensing agree- 
ment manufacturers were called upon 
to pay royalties of five cents a dozen 
pairs until the time the patent should 
finally be held invalid in the courts. 
A counter suit was later filed by Rose- 
dale in which triple damages were 
asked under the anti-trust laws. 

The latter suit was heard by Judge 
Dickinson shortly after the infringe- 
ment suit was tried but no decision 
has been rendered in the damage suit 
and opinion now is that the latter 
probably will not be pressed. The low- 
er courts generally held that Kauf- 
man’s attachment lacked invention and 
also criticized the proceedings in which 
a number of other inventors conceded 
priority to him and later created the 
“Patent Pool” which Rosedale assailed 


aS a violation of the Federal anti-trust 
law. The lower courts said in effect 
that the alleged invention was no more 
than the natural advance of the art in- 
volved. 


British-American Pact 
Changes Rates on Knit 
Goods 


Lower tariff duties on a variety of 
knit goods products, including Ameri- 
can silk hosiery and English wool ho- 
siery, aS well as on knitting machinery, 
will go in effect January 1, 1939, as a 
result of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment recently signed by the United 
States and Great Britain. This treaty 
is expected to result in a greater flow 
of hosiery between the two countries 
and is to-remain in effect for a three 
year period or indefinitely thereafter 
unless terminated on six months notice. 
Great Britain changed the duty on 
American socks and stockings contain- 
ing silk from 431% per cent of the valu- 
ation or 12 shillings per pound, which- 
ever was the greater, to 4314 per cent 
of the valuation or 12 shillings per 
pound provided that in no case the duty 
exceeds 10 shillings per dozen pairs. 

Shippers of full-fashioned goods to 
sreat Britain say that during recent 
months the value of their hosiery ex- 
ported averaged about $7 per dozen on 
which the duty was a little over $3. 
Under the new agreement the duty will 
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apparently be $2.50. On English wool 
hosiery valued at $1.75 to $3 per dozen 
the United States lowered the tariff 
duty from 50 cents per pound plus 50 
per cent of the valuation to 50 cents 
per pound plus 35 per cent of the valu- 
ation, a reduction on wool hose valued 
at $2 per dozen, for example, of 30 cents 
per dozen. On wool hose valued at 
more than $3, the reduction is from 
50 cents per pound plus 50 per cent 
to 50 cents per pound plus 25 per cent, 
a reduction on hose valued at $4 per 
dozen of $1 per dozen. The United 
States also lowered the duty on im- 
ports of English circular knitting ma- 
chines from 40 per cent of the valua- 
tion to 20 per cent while the tariff on 
other textile machinery presumed io 
include other knitting machinery was 
dropped from 40 per cent to 25 per cent. 
England made no concession on circu- 
lar knitting machines imported from 
the United States the duty on these re- 
maining at 20 per cent of the valua- 
tion. Other concessions made to Great 
Britain by the United States were on 
cotton underwear, gloves and mittens 
of wool, wool knit underwear. 


Canadian Trade Agree- 
ment Studied by 


Manufacturers 


The new trade agreement with Can- 
ada holds out slight hope to domestic 
hosiery manufacturers regaining the 
trade with that country which was so 
important ten years ago. Canadian 
rates on wool hosiery from this coun- 
try stand unchanged at 32% per cent 
plus $1.35 a dozen. New rates on ho- 
siery other than wool are 20 per cent 
plus $1 a dozen pairs compared with 
the old rates of 321%4 per cent plus 
$1.35 a dozen which appears on the 
face of it to be quite a drop. In 1929 
American hosiery manufacturers did a 
total business with Canada of $1,845,- 
000. The Canadian duties then were 
30 per cent or 35 per cent only. In 1930 
the duty was increased to 35 per cent 
and $1.50 per dozen and by 1935 im- 
ports had dropped to $7,000. The slight 
reduction in 1936 in the most favored 
nation provision had little effect. The 
imports last year by Canada from this 
country were only $9,575. The Gov- 
ernment has estimated that one of the 
effects of the new treaty will be a 
benefit to American producers, espe- 
cially those making higher priced ho- 
siery but the knitting industry is weil 
aware that for several years important 
American manufacturers of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery have had separate plants 
in Canada. The situation in that end 
of the business would seem to be un- 
changed under the new agreement. 
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Spring Hosiery Colors 
Stress Light Shades 


Ten new hosiery colors have been 
shown in the advance edition of the 
1939 spring hosiery card issued to its 
members by the Textile Color Card As- 
sociation. The new hosiery shades are 
in general lighter than those of last 
spring. There were some who felt sev- 
eral months ago that the trend during 
the present fall and winter would be 
towards darker shades but even dur- 
ing this period retailers reported that 
the call for the neutral shades was 
good while that for darker shades was 
poor. The new colors are named and 
described by the association as follows: 
The bieges: Rosehaze, a blush tone 
which is smartly worn with shoes in 
the spring wine gamme as red bur- 
gundy and claret as well as with Pari- 
sian Blue, Marine Blue, Brown Mahog- 
any and black. Animation, a glowing 
Biege which will be important for 
spring with such costume shades as 
greenish blues, aqua, peacock and light 
duck gamme. Charmant, a light biege 
which will go well with many new Cos- 
tume colors including the entire fan- 
ily of blues. Brisk, a neutral biege, 
recommended as a favored shade with 
costumes in navy and medium blues, 
neutral bieges and browns, greens, gar- 
net and other spring reds. 

In the sun tones there are, Sunglory, 
a suntone which will go well with 
sports clothes in whites and pastels. 
Burnt Tan, a golden tan which is a 
burnished shade in harmony with cos- 
tumes in animated yellowish greens, 
greenish blues, black and _ brilliant 
sports colors. Golden Dawn, a suntan 
which because of its sunny cast, this 
tropical tone is widely stressed for 
cruise and summer wear with pastels, 
vibrant hues, and white. Other shades 
include Apres-Midi, a rosy biege which 
is complement to the new red and rose 
shades of bluish or mauvish cast. Ti- 
tian Glow, a sunburnt shades for wear 
with costumes in blues, browns and 
warm tans and greens as well as rust 
or copper hues. Pagan, a terra-cotta 
hue which complements harmonizing 
terra-cotta and rust tones in costumes. 


Aberle Moves 
Machinery Without 
Dismantling 


Charles Van Horn of Aberle, Inc., in 
co-operation with the Keystone Con- 
struction Co., of Trenton, N. J., has de- 
veloped a money saving method to move 
full-fashioned hosiery machines from 
one plant to another without dis- 
mantling the machines to be moved and 
without interfering with production on 





the machines in the Aberle plant which 
are not to be moved. The full-fash- 
ioned machines being moved are 24 in 
number and are 45-gauge and are be- 
ing moved to another location more 
than a hundred miles from Philadelphia, 
The machines which weigh approxi- 
mately seven tons are placed in a long 
steel apparatus which holds it suspend- 
ed and in which it is moved as a unit 
to a window in the plant outside of 
which a steel arm has been construct- 
ed. On this steel arm the machine is 
lowered a considerable distance to the 
ground where it is loaded directly on 
a specially constructed truck for de- 
livery to its new destination. The spe- 
cial apparatus both inside the plant and 
out for accomplishing this feat was de- 
veloped after a long period of experi- 
mentation by Mr. Van Horn of the 
Aberle company in co-operation with 
a Mr. Barber of the Keystone Con- 
struction Company. Because of the 
great saving this means in both time 
and labor in moving full-fashioned ho- 
siery machinery as compared with the 
former method of dismantling it, great 
interest has been displayed by other 
manufacturers as well as builders of 
machinery. 


Tilles Lauds Union 
Agreement in an 


Address 


Roy E. Tilles, president of the Goth- 
am Silk Hosiery Co. in an address be- 
fore students at Vassar College said 
that the American Federation of Ho- 
siery Workers “has fully under written 
our American profit economy in the 
type of agreements it is currently ne- 
gotiating with employers in the ho- 
siery industry.” Mr. Tilles also said 
that his company is now entering a 
large scale expansion program by in- 
stalling the latest equipment in accord- 
ance with one of the important fea- 
tures of the union agreement. “This 
agreement”, he said referring to that 
into which the unionized branch of the 
industry entered earlier this year, “is 
the frankest recognition of the profit 
economy of American industry ever ac- 
corded in American labor relations. I 
state this frankly and boldly, since the 
union itself recognizes that American 
industry can only exist with profits. 

“Under our present agreement, both 
parties are bound so as to permit job 
security and continuous tenure of em- 
ployment, provide a fair and equitable 
method for the adjustment of all dis- 
putes and grievances, strive for the 
general stabilization of an industry 
which, with its auxiliary industries em- 
ploys 50,000 persons. Neither party 
will exercise its rights, powers or func- 
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YOU CAN HAVE 
BETTER KNITTING YARNS 


USE THIS KEY TO 
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EVEN RUNNING YARNS 
Developed out of our 
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with spinners, conver- 





ters, and knitters . 
for conditioning, softening and twist- 
Ss setting of carded and combed grey yarns, 
W .* mercerized, dyed and bleached yarns... 
SS Laurel Emulsions and Softeners, when ap- 
plied over roller troughs on cone winders, 
quilling frames, or twisters, will produce 


even running yarns. 


Let us suggest the right Laurel Emulsion 
or Softener for your purpose ... and the 
best method of application. Shall we have 





our representative call ? 


Lew rol SON? MANUFACTURING C0., ne. 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons Established 1909 
2600 E. Tioga Street Philodelphia, Pa 





Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 
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tions oppressively in dealing with the 
other. Both parties agree to work co- 
operatively to obtain the highest pos- 
sible efficiency of operation in all mill 
departments. For the first time in the 
history of the industry the contract pe- 
riod exceeds one vear and is set at 
three yvears under the present pact, 
thus insuring three years of stable op- 
eration. The contract fully recognizes 
difference in the ability of plant man- 
agements as to their efficiency of 
method, encourages experimentation 
and the improvement of present meth- 
ods, and provides for a mutual shar- 
ing of all benefits so derived between 
the employer and his employes. The 
agreement specifically recognizes tie 
present pace of technological and me- 
chanical change, and virtually obii- 
gates the employer to keep pace with 


the advance of mechanical ideas.” 


“Man Bites Dog” 
Hosiery Mill Item 


Reversing the migration trend of re- 
cent years the Collegiate Hosiery Co, 
is starting operations in Philadelphia 
with S89 seamless knitting machines 
moved from the Mounteastle Knitting 
Co. of Lexington, N. C. This is an un- 
usual news item because all such in 
the past have been for machinery re- 
movals or plant removals from that 
city to the South. The new company 
has been started by Harry Belber for- 
merly with the Sportwear Hosiery Co. 
and floor space has already been leased 
at Amber and Willard Streets. The 
machinery is mainly Banner and Stand- 
ard machines which will produce men’s 
novelty stocks, boys’ slacks, golf hose 


and crew socks. 
Urge Hosiery Men 
to Attend Conference 


Hosiery executives are being advised 
by the officers of their national asso- 
ciation to make their plans to be in 
New York in January for the annual 
hosiery industry conference. The or- 
ganization is pointing out that “there 
has been no time in recent years with 
the probable exception of the code pe- 
riod when this industry and other in- 
dustries have been faced with so many 
problems of import which can be dealt 
with only through industry-wide co-op- 
eration and planning”. Recent deveiop- 
ments are enumerated in support of 
this statement. There is, for exampie, 
the new wage and hour law, the work 
to date of the Temporary Nation:] 
Economic Committee, the group con- 
ducting the monopoly investigation: 
and the Federal Trade Commission rul- 
ings on fiber content labeling, particu- 
larly the more recent ones covering silk 
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and wool. All of these concern move- 
ments on the part of the Government 
effecting manufacturers and merchan- 
disers., Only through organizations 
like that in hosiery are manufacturers 
and distributors enabled to prote«t 
their interests to the best advantage. 


Additional Progress 
Made In Union 


Agreements 


During the past month several new 
agreements have been reached by the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers and manufacturers in line with 
the new policy adopted earlier this 
vear of having individual contracts ra- 
ther than one general agreement. Late 
in November the D. S. & W. Hosiery 
Co. signed an agreement covering about 
000 employes in this Reading plant. On 
December S the hosiery union branch 
at Reading announced that it had co1n- 
pleted contracts with five Berks coun- 
ty mills that are among the thirteen 
represented in the Keystone Hosiery 
Manufacturers, Inc. It named the fol- 
lowing mills in this connection: Nolde 
& Horst Co.; Busy Bee Hosiery Co. 
and Industrial Knitting Mills of Read- 
ing: the Birdsboro Knitting Mills of 
Birdsboro and the Burkey Underwear 
Co. at Hamburg, Pa. The union re- 
ported that the contracts are for three 
years and provide for wage revisions, 
hiring of union workers, the check-off, 
rehabilitation of machinery and closed 
shops when 70 per cent of the produc- 
tive workers in any plant become mem- 
bers of the union. According to the 
union spokesman John C. Evans of A!- 
bright College is named arbitrator. 
From sources close to the conferences 
at which negotiations were conducted 
during the last five months it was re- 
ported that the new contracts provide 
for a 15 per cent wage reduction. Mean- 
while counsel for the Keystone group 
declared that the union statement was 
premature. A few days previous to this 
employes of the Phoenix Hosiery Co. 
voted to take a cut of 11% per cent in 
a contract with the Milwaukee branch 
of the union. 


Hosiery Local 
Re-Elects Leader 


William M. Leader has been re-elect- 
ed president of the American Federa- 
tion of Full Fashioned Hosiery Work- 
ers, Branch No. 1, of Vhiladelphia, by 
a majority of about 700 votes, nearly a 
2 to 1 victory over his opponent, Jos- 
eph P. Burge. That was announced by 
Roland Brown, chairman of elections 
after a count of votes taken in Knit- 
ters’ Hall, Others elected were Jos- 


eph Kline, first vice-president; How- 
ard Kirsch, second vice-president ; Har- 
ry Ohmig, secretary-treasurer, and 
Hugh Brown, recording secretary. 


Hosiery Union Against 


Third Shift Operation 


It has been reported the national 
executive board of the hosiery union 
decided at a recent meeting it would 
not permit the operation of a_ third 
shift in unionized full-fashioned mills. 
The union has prepared figures simi- 
lar to those developed elsewhere show- 
ing that if the entire full-fashioned in- 
dustry went on three shifts its produc. 
tive capacity would be much in excess 
of consumptive demand. On a two. 
shift basis the present equipment of the 
full-fashioned industry can produce 
more than enough merchandise to sat- 
isfy the domestic and export deman4. 
While many believe the reports of its 
adoption by some mills have heen ex- 
aggerated others feel the trend in that 
direction is strong. Two-shift opera- 
tion was a rarity not so many years 
ago. Today it is standard procedure. 
Those who do not want to see three 
shifts become standard are giving se- 
rious thought to practical means of ac- 
complishing this end. 


Homestead Hosiery 


Mills To Employ 
670 Workers 


A communication received from the 
Farm Security Administration by the 
Hosiery Examiner, of Reading indicat- 
ed that the Government subsidized ho- 
siery mills will employ 670 workers, as 
follows, Red House, 169 workers, Cuin- 
berland, 167, Penderlea, 170, Bankhead, 
58, and Skyline, 160. In commenting 
on the matter the communication stat- 
ed each management contract will pro- 
vide that all operations shall he con- 
ducted in accordance with the labor re- 
lations provision to be prescribed from 
time to time by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture including but without limita- 
tion to, provisions for maximum hours 
of labor, minimum rates of pay, free 
collective bargaining, special conditions 
governing employment of female labor, 


safety regulations and prohibition of 


child labor provided that the operator 
shall he given reasonable notice of 1 
change of any labor relations provision 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and a 
statement of the reason therefor. Since 
operations are not expected to com- 
mence at these projects before the mid- 
dle of the winter or early next spring, 
no notice of labor standards as yet has 
been issued by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 
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or knitted fabrics. The 
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Business is shaking in its beots, for as prices soar 
there is ever a chance of buyers’ strikes. 


If you are forced to raise prices you can do much 
to combat price resistance by making your packaging 
more attractive and to more proper y convey the ides 
of quality. A well known line of hosiery forestalled 
customer objection to higher prices by materially 
beautifying their packaging. 


So if you must raise prices or if you feel that your 
package itself should produce more sales, we can show 
you how you may make your packaging more attrac- 
tive without necessarily adding much to the cost. 


In fact, through our “CO-ORDINATED PACKAG- 
ING,” whereby we match your various packages, we 
can often save you considerable money through econ 
omies in artwork, plates and printing. Designs for 
hores and displays submitted without cost or ob% 
gation, 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Asheboro, N. C. 
Martinsville, Va. Charlotte, N. C. Kinston, N. C. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 
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Business in 1939: 





sales resistance! 


“DURABOND” FINISHES, TAILORED TO FIT THE FABRIC, 

ARE A PRODUCT OF SCHOLLER BROS., INCORPORATED 

MFRS. OF TEXTILE SOAPS, SOFTENERS, OILS, FINISHES 

COLLINS & WESTMORELAND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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TRENDS—THE YARN MARKETS 





Wide Interest In New Synthetic Yarns—Large Deliveries Continue 
But New Business Is Tapering Off—Prices Show No 
Wide Movement But Cotton Yarns Ease— 
Mercerized Shipments Large 


Philadelphia, December 16, 1938 


HERE has been a spotty price situation in the various yarns this 


month with no general trend. 


Cotton yarns are a shade easier due 


to year-end tapering off in buying and lower cotton; silk has been 
steady with not much change while rayon and worsted yarns show no 
great change but in worsted, medium grades have been stronger than 


those yarns made from fine wools. 


The British trade treaty to become 


effective January 1, 1939, is worrying worsted and cotton yarn spinners 


but not too greatly. 


Fine counts of combed cotton are mainly hit while 


worsted yarns to go into staples may be imported with the lower duties 
in the new pact but for the present most manufacturers are busy using 
old yarn orders and are not going to worry over the trade agreements 
until they see how it works out during the coming year. 


Cotton Yarns 


Cotton yarns have been soft over the 
past month in sympathy with the raw 
cotton market, reductions in each be- 
ing approximately one-half cent. Yarn 
prices have also been soft because 
spinners have been shipping out at a 
much more active rate than they have 
been booking new business but they re- 
main in a good statistical position, hav- 
ing several weeks business on their 
books and in the case of combed some 
of the larger producers report having 
as four months business ahead. The 
latter applies to spinners of single 
combed who have been enjoying the 
most active run for a long period. De- 
liveries on old contracts have been ex- 
ceptionally good and consumers have 
been content in the majority of in- 
stances to accept deliveries on their 
old orders and place relatively little 
new business. There is little fear of 
higher prices among the consumers ev- 
en though there is considerable dis- 
cussion as to the possibility of spin- 
ners being compelled to pay a higher 
minimum rate of wages in “the near 
future under the wages and hours law. 

Mercerizers have also been*efijoying 
an active spurt with deliveries during 
recent weeks being as large as any 
similar time this year and practically 
all of these processors are operating at 
full time rates. They have in addition 
several months forward business on 
their books and in some instances their 
customers are covered fairly § well 
ahead until the middle of 1939. These 
old contracts were placed late in Oc- 
tober when the last buying wave vwe- 
curred in mercerized yarns. ‘These 
counts are unchanged in price but are 
firmer at the 63 cent level for 60s two- 
ply than any time previously this year, 
the previous buying wave having been 
on a price basis several cents under 
this level at which time _ knitters 
claimed to have bought around 60 cents. 

Under the British-American recipro- 
eal trade agreement duties on cotton 
yarns were lowered but the most dras- 
tic cuts were made on finer counts 
which are expected to affect particu- 
larly spinners of combed yarns 60s and 
finer. This is the section of the yarn 
market which has been particularly 
dull over the past year so that spin- 
ners are concerned over the possible ef- 


fects that will develop beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, when the new trade pact 
goes into effect. One effect of this 
already has been that several spinners 
of fine combed yarns have announced 
that they are about to change their 
equipment to enable them to manufac- 
ture medium and course counts instead 
in which they expect less active com- 
petition from the English spun im- 
ports. 


Sy 
ik 

There has been little change in the 
price level of raw silk over the past 
month and interest from the hosiery 
trade has been considerably more ac- 
tive in sympathy with the active op- 
erating schedules of full-fashioned and 
also knitters of women’s seamless ho- 
siery. In addition to a better demaad 
from the hosiery trade there has also 
been an improvement in the takings of 
the weaving trade. Even though nor- 
mally full-fashioned hosiery manufac- 
turers begin to taper off their opera- 
tions around December 10 there was 
no trend of importance along these 
lines this month, manufacturers in this 
district reporting that they would con- 
tinue active right up to the time for 
taking inventory and after that many 
of them state that they are in posses- 
sion of a fair amount of business for 
delivery early in the new year. 

The consumption of raw silk in No- 
vember by American manufacturers 
was surprisingly large and was several 
thousand bales higher than trade esti- 
mates had previously predicted. No- 
vember raw silk takings totaled 41,599 
bales which originated as follows: 39,- 
oto bales from Japan, 1,302 bales from 
Shanghai, 41 from Canton and S&&0 
from Europe. November takings set a 
record for 1938S and were the largest in 
twenty-two months or since January 
1937. Previously most predictions had 
heen that consumption would be be- 
tween 36,000 and 30,000 bales. Imports 
for the month were 44,006 bales the 
bulk of which came from Japan anil 
with less than 2000 bales from Shang- 
hai and 746 hales from Europe. Trade 
opinion is that the outlook for silk 
is for continued steadiness with the 
possibility of a tighter situation de- 
veloping by the end of the first quar- 
ter of 1939. 


Rayon Yarns 


No new announcements have been 
made this month in connection with the 
new synthetic yarns which have cre- 
ated so much discussion recently par- 
ticularly in the full-fashioned end of 
the knitting business where it is ex- 
pected this new type yarn will find 
a large market. Trade opinion is that 
little danger to silk will come from 
this new type yarn for at least twelve 
months or until the new plants making 
this yarn are in full production. Larg- 
er rayon yarn producers report that 
orders have been booked in an encour- 
aging volume for December delivery 
and they feel optimistic that this ex- 
pansion in demand will result in a 
fairly sharp upturn in orders for Jan- 
uary. One of the features of the mar- 
ket in this type yarn has been the eall 
for the finer deniers for use in plied 
yarn cloths which are in good demand 
but notwithstanding this the bulk of 
current demand centers around thé 
standard bright 150 denier, 40 filament 
viscose weaving number. 

Another feature of the market has 
been the broadening activity in knit- 
ting yarns which had been lagging pre- 
viously. It was felt that stocks of 
these yarns were in danger of becon- 
ing cumbersome but early in the pres- 
ent month knitting demand expanded 
to a better volume than for many 
months and should activity continue at 
the present rate year-end stocks will 
probably be below normal. Prices of 
rayon yarns have not changed and 
shipments for the first eleven months 
are approximately equal to the same 
1937 period. 


Worsted Yarns 


Signing of the British-American 
trade treaty has created much inter- 
est in the worsted yarn market both in 
respect to the threat. of much larger 
imports of both yarn and goods later on 
in 1939 after importers have made ar- 
rangements to carry stocks in this coun- 
try and make detailed studies of Amer- 
ican specifications. Majority opinion 
is that imports will be largely confined 
to the standard type yarns because it 
is regarded as impractical for English 
spinners to compete to any great ex- 
tent in the novelty yarns or in counts 
such as men’s wear mixtures. Spinners 
of standard knitting counts feel that 
there is a real danger that by the mid- 
dle of the new year competition in such 
yarns as 2-20s, 50s, may become a real 
threat, reports being at present that 
the English landed price is slightly 
under the domestic level. 

Although wool top futures have de- 
clined approximately five cents in the 
last month, attributed to the possible 
effects of trade agreements there has 
been no change in the spot wool price 
level and worsted yarn prices have re- 
mained generally unchanged but not 
quite as firm as a month ago. Outer- 
wear manufacturers have been fairly 
busy this month although normally it 
should be between seasons. Manufac- 
turers have been busy both on late 
winter orders and spring goods. 
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Wage-Hour Law Increases Importance of 
Efficient Floor Maintenance 


Our experienced floor maintenance engineers will help you eliminate 
wasteful expense on floor conditioning and show you how your floors 
can be kept cleaner and safer with minimum 
interruption to production through the use of 
the Lawlor Scrubbing Machine and Selig 


materials and methods. 
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Illustrated at the left is the new Model 20-C combina- 
tion scrubber and water vacuum pick-up. It is a one- 
man machine which is easily operated and has a 
greatly increased scrubbing capacity. 








THE 





LAWLOR MACHINES 
Manufactured by S. C. Lawlor Co., 
122 No. Aberdeen Street, Chicago, Ili. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Atlanta, Ga.--Established 1895-- Dallas, Texas 
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4 VALUABLE PAMPHLETS 
Up-to-Date Practical 
and Usable Knitting Data 


- The four pamphlets listed below provide a source of 
valuable information on knitting topics that will be 
found usable in every-day mill operation. They were 
reproduced from articles that have appeared in 
recent issues of COTTON, which created so much in- 
terest and favorable comment that it was decided to 
reproduce them in pamphlet form. They are available, 
at the prices indicated, as long as the supply lasts. In 
ordering, simply designate by alphabetical letter the 
pamphlets desired, and enclose cash with your order. 
R. ‘‘The Care and Operation of the Banner 


Split-Foot Machine’’, in five articles. If 
you have these machines you will want these dis- 





After 58 Years Still the Standard ‘Pp ' 





CAUSTIC SODA 


round — Flake 
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oS years .. and better than ever! Constantls : ; 
alert, Solvay has always set the pace for scien 
tific production of its alkalies. The most exacting 
of technical supervision is behind every operation 
of their manufacture. When you specify Solvay 
Caustic Sodas you are assured of a product of the 
highest commercial standards, ful] strength anid 
uniformity. 
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Ask for Information on 


Potassium Carbonate—Potassium Carbonate Liquor 
— Modified Sodas — Liquid Chlorine — Ammonium 


oy  —_ [a 
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> . : . . / 





= Ante Chloride — Calcium Chloride — Causticized Ash 
quations. AE S90 Te 00 Comm, — Caustic Potash — Sodium Nitrite—Soda Ash — 
S ‘*Straightening Needles ee Para-Dichlorobenzene—Salt—Ortho-Dichlorobenzene. 
ie Machines’’ by B. D. Gaddy. -page REFER 
article with illustrations showing how it is done. SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION mY. 
Price—20 cents. Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by ; 
T ‘‘Eliminating ‘Washboard’ Effects in 40 R .s Solvay Process Company . 
wy Manufacturing Ringless Hosiery’’ by e tr Sd 
Henry W. Hoffman. A 4-page discussion for 20 ctor eet New York, N. Y. LS 
cents. 212 South Tryon Street Charlotte, N. C. ; - 
U ‘*Sizing Mnahery from Fu!l-Fashioned Ma- SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS ‘ a 
” chines’’ by B. D. Gaddy. A description Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Hercules Powder Compavy. 
of a method found to be accurate and practical. Chattanooga, — age Sieber Chemical Div 
Address Editorial Department x alee” ag 
E. B. mag Supply Company, Wittichen Transfer & Ware 
COTTON iin rmingham 
e Birmingham. Ala. 
estey Supply Co., 
Tampa, Fila. * 


Serving the Textile Industries 


GRANT BUILDING, 
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ATLANTA, GA. 
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+ 
Miller Machinery & Supply Co., 


Jacksonville, Miami, Fis. Nashville, Tenn. 


Yarbrough Supply Co Ine 
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WORKHOLDERS 


is THE WORD for on these new all steel malleable 
alloy RIiEkk(b Threaders 


7 
Enthusiastic approval every- 
where from men who know oP 
pipe threaders. They like side go 
the new durable strength, spe workhold- 
including the drop forged e¢r. Threads 


. 1”,1%", 1%", , 
steel cam plates; the choice 3y', 8 tsh i | 


IN Cities 
CARD ROOM BOBBINS Tie. ‘tec. G50 ean 
CREEL, TWISTER, AND WARP SPOOLS a Le aoe a ae 
SKEWERS pag eget apr 


For smooth fast perfect 


CLEARER BOARDS threading, see the new 


nica simiani RIGSID 65s. Get the whole 
SCAVENGER ROLLS = story—call your Supply No. 


House. If they can’t supply perros a» 


ETC, = you yet, write for our new er. Threads 4 


: sizes of pipe 
threader folder, sending ab fT at af 
your Jobber’s name. dies. 


The Terrell Machine C0., Ine, | se noc r001.¢o.. sven, ono 


Charlotte, North Carolina MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS RIG&ID WRENCH 


ad 2d ed ed) 


























and HIGH DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater advantage are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity, Gravity Express and Lowboy meet thése new requirements. 





New Duplex Twister Travelers — C. E. F. Twister Travelers 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Southern Office: — 131 West First St, — Charlotte,N.C. — C.D. Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representatives L Everett Taylor, H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.—Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. 
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“FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING PRACTICES” 


A new 200 page book of interest and value to execu- 
tives, managers, boarders and learners. Reading it is 
like sitting down at a round table and discussing your 
problems with other mill men throughout the country 
—such problems as cost systems, sleazy knit ing, nee- 
dle-breakage, press-offs, lubricat‘on, mismatching leg 
and foot short lengths, drop stitches on seamers, se- 
lecting colors, boarding hosiery, etc. 


NS You can get this fine book, attractively bound in heavy 
FOR hen me a sues inal, for only. §2.00, "It you are already «mb 
scriber, expiration date of your subscription will be 

AND MIX 
WALLERSTEIN CO., Inc., 180 Madison Ave., N.Y. COTTON 


advanced three years. 
GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 
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THE ELEXTOP 


ON OUR 


DIXIE AUTOMATIC COTTON SHEAR 
INSTANTANEOUSLY STOPS REVOLVERS WHEN SEWINGS PASS 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD VERMONT 
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OPENER 
ROOM 
SPRAYING 






TOILET TISSUES 


ed 
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: Provipes cleaner Opener 

j Rooms, Picker and Carding Rooms. Dust and 

y fly reduced over 80%. 
| i “MINEROL” when applied in the Opener 
oa , Room assures more thorough cleaning, and satis- 
BLACK CORE factory removal of undesirable foreign matter. 

i 

j 

: 

i 
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ists The use of “MINEROL” is made more urgent 
— by the increased demand for staple CUT 
RAYON and its combinations with cotton, wool 
and other fibres—to eliminate static. 






Craftsmen in the art of paper making 
for 58 years. Distributed by relia- 
ble pee merchants everywhere. 


DOUBLE ''S” (SS Base) OlL—now available 
for all deniers of CUT RAYON STAPLE, where 
both lubricant and moisture are required for 
spraying the stock. 


"Faad Slt ESTABLISHED 1874 
Originators of the BRETTON MINEROL PROCESS for Conditioning Cotton 


17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 
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DENMAN LOOM PARTS 


== 


RACTICE 


and Price 
sc 
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GRINWELL 


WHENEVER PIPING (8S tNVOLVED 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
CAST AND Air Furnace MALLEABLE 
IRON FITTINGS 
PREFABRICATED PIPING 
WELDING FITTINGS 
PIPE HANGERS AND SUPPORTS 
THERMOLIER _ The Unit Heater with 14 
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Improve Your Quality 


You cannot get uniform yarn from worn, un- 
even d'ameter flutes. 


Let us reneck your rolls, raise flutes back to 
original diameter with our patented method: 
U. S. Patent No. 1,887,510. This applies to 
ali fluted rolls. All work guaranteed. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, 
FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 

















Points of Superiority 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1 


Send for Catalog of Products 


to meet your requirements 


GRINNELL 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Everything 
for Low-Cost 


FLOOR CARE 


—equipment designed ex- 
pressly for the _ textile 
industry, a complete line 
of accessories and sup- 
plies, and a nearby Fin- 
nell engineer ready to 
serve. Free Survey. Phone 
nearest branch, or write: 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM, Inc. 


1301 East Street 
Elkhart, Indiana 











RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 




















t 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 











Waterproof With 


SCO0O-CO 


Cottonseed Oil Gum Waterproofers 
Caulking Compounds, Sealers, Roofing Materials 


Paint and Protect With 
SCO-CO Industrial Finishes 
Village and Factory Paints 


They Last Longer 


Quotations, Recommendations, Estimates, 
Gladly Furnished without obligation. 





Southport Paint Co... Ine. 
Division of Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Inc., Savannah, Georgia 


SECHUTAEDEREGCGEERORRORTETEtaEHet) 








TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


“Smoother than Grease” 


Since 1890 


without 
A ji adrink- 


GRGUTO senaine COX 


\ aune lunction. Philadelphia. Pa 
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CLEARER CLOTHS (J 


FOR 
Quality Spinning 
and Lowered Costs 


Strong, even yarns combined by excep- 







tional manufacturing result in long-wear- 
ing, economical cloths for all types of 


spinning. 


Cie. ELLERY 
EW YorK 


The MOST COMPLETE Let these rings pay 


LINE of TEXTILE | 
CHEMICALS... you 


@ 


dividends in 1939! 


STANDARD SPINNING RING — When 
replacing worn out rings, it permits greater 
speeds, affords production increases up 
to 15%. 


EADIE AUTO-LUBRICATED — This ring is 
setting new records in high-speed twisting 
of silk and rayon, with production increases 
up to 90%. In wool spinning, 20% to 25% 


inereases are common. 


PRODUCTS 
Included ere. 


WOOL OILS for wool, worsted and shoddy. 


RAYSPINOL (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) for cut rayon. 
PENETRATORS for dyeing package, piece, skein, raw 


stock, etc. 
SULPHONATED OILS of all types. 
WOOL SCOURING OILS @ BOIL OFF OILS 


WATER-SHIELD Hydroxy K-7-H (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
One bath waterprogf. Easily dispersed in the 
bath. Can be run at room temperature. 


DELUSTRANTS AND FINISHES for hosiery and piece 
goods. 


HYDROXY FINISHINC OIL C-6 used in place of sul- 
phonated olive with better results and a Saving. 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
1410 North Front Street, Philadelrhia, Pa. 











MULTIPLE GROOVE GREASE RING—One 
greasing lasts several doffs. This design pro- 
duces cleaner work at higher speeds, with 


great savings in traveler cost. 


EADIE AUTO-LUBRICATED — For heavier 
twisting, such as coarse cottons, tire cords, 
carpet yarns, this ring is the ultimate for 


high production. 





Samples Sent + + + Prices Quoted 
WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF RINGS AND HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE ‘™***~ 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING SS MREnNG CO. 


a 


Co Makers of Spinning and FINISH Ts ister G R ings since | S73 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK. Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible’’ ‘Needs No Damping”’ 
nn The Standard 
it ac — Card-Grinding 


[ ATLAS 
tli i Medium 











Stocks in 
all the leading =i] 
Mill Centres tf 


Used the wide world over, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Gi: = 
| Stocked by the 
Principal 


Mill Supply Houses i 


Sole Agents for 4 
Dronsfield’s Machinery + 
for U. S. A.:— 
John Hetherington & 
Sons, Inc. 
72 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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. « give good service as a matter of 
course; they are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service ... 2 


You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels 


* The ANSLEY srusxr 

* The 0. HENRY cecenssone 
+ The SAVANNAH s1110008 
4 The TUTWILER #12010. 


* Air conditioned bed rooms! 


vorrcencey The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
wv onens The ST. CHARLES * 
msmcce “The ANDREW JACKSON * 


S Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKLER HOTELS CO.uinc. 


Carling Dinkler, Pres.and Genera/ Ysnager 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS iw SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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Manufacturing Chemists : 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
HIGH GRADE CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Sulphonated-Saponified 
Soluble Oils Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil | 
Soluble Pine Oil B&L Bleaching Oil © 
PENETRANTS : 
BINDOL - ALPHASOL 


Bleach Softener CSO, 


Finishing Sizings and Softeners 


VICTROLYN, 


the economical assistant in warp sizing. 
Penetrating, Lubricating and Wholly Efficient. — 


B & L BLEACHERS’ BLUINGS 
AND VIOLET TINTS 


GOOD MONEY VALUES--FREEDOM FROM WORRY 7 


Southern Representative: 


J. Frank Richardson, Jr., Tryon, N. C. 
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| | 
For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
superior service of this superb hotel 
have made it internationally famous. 


SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST., NEW YORK 


; 
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AVE money on plant maintenance by replacing worn 
bearings with standardized parts from Bunting's great 
stocks maintained constantly in all manufacturing cen- 
ters. Hundreds of different sizes for general mechan- 
ical applications and bearings for service replace- 
ment in all makes of electric motors from | 50 hp to 
100 hp are instantly available at attractive prices. 
Completely machined and finished, ready for assembly. 
|W Let us send you the catalog . . . The Bunting Brass & 

| “ Bronze Company, Toledo, Ohio. Warehouses in All Prin- 
es cipal Cities. 


BUNTIN 


BRONZE BUSHINGS - BEARINGS 
PRECISION BRONZE BARS 
BABBITT METALS 





“The Roving Frame” 


by Fay H. Martin 


Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superintendent will find "The 
Roving Frame,'’ by Fay H. Martin, an instructive pamphlet. Mr. Martin, 
who has long written articles for "Cotton," clearly interprets draft, twist, 
lay, tension, pressure of the presser, hyperbola curve, the winding of the 
bobbin, reverse twist on the roving frame, roving frame cones, tensions 
and compounds so that the student or practical man will profit by his 
explanations. This is a reprint of 26 pages 8!/, x || of a series of articles 
which were previously published in ‘‘Cotton,'' containing valuable infor- 
mation, illustrations, tables, charts and diagrams. 


Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving frame. This book 
has been adopted by textile schools and vocational schools. Price per 
copy $1.00 (or it may be secured in conjunction with a 3-year subscription 
to "Cotton" for $2.50 or with a 5-year subscriptin for $3.50). 


COTTON, Grant Building, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Obonbus 


OVERLOOKING BAYFRONT PARK 
AND BISCAYNE BAY..... 


(WLIAMI'’S finest 
hotel ... seventeen 
floors ... modern, 
fireproof, complete 
in every detail. Cen- 
tralized location, 
convenient to every 
activity. Open the 
Year Round. 

















and Con venlence © 


When You Are ln Atlanta 


You will be comfortable in the quiet, digni- 
fied atmosphere which is the Biltmore. Sit- 
uated as it is, just outside the city’s center of 
noise, it provides thoughtful accommodations 
for those who appreciate the best. 

600 outside rooms, each with bath .. 


convenient parking and garage accommo- 
dations ... popular prices throughout. 


Rates From $3 
ATLANTA BILTMORE | 




















TINCTIVE HOSTELRIES WHOSE CHARM 


AND CONVENIENCE WILL ENHANCE * ‘7 
YOUR ENTIRE MIAMI STAY 


QOL 


Smariness 


without extravagance Cyn 
pee HEL Reed, 
at one of the SS ERT TTT 
. ST. Mead 

Nation’s Leading Hotels aie 
Universally accepted for its comfort, service 
and prestige, it is in the very heart of 


the shopping, business and theatrical section 
and in easy access of all railway stations. 








! 


/ ° 
ee 2 ae 
St et wees 

Wio4t / 
Hej p; 


re 


Closest Miami Hotel 
to Beaches, Bay and 
Race Track. Quiet 
parklike surroundings 
--. ample parking... 
through routes to all 
sports and recreation 


centers. Attractive ————— 
ae RITZ CARLTON 


e S.Miller 5 
CNSCIAN 7S 


BISCAYNE BAY AT VENETIAN WAY 
*« *« * 


WER SS ee a 


Single Room & Bath $4.40 up. Double Room & Bath $6.60 up. 
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BALL BEARING 
TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT ||| 























DROP HANGERS 
POST HANGERS 
PILLOW BLOCKS 
LOOSE PULLEYS 


and 
SPECIAL APPLICATIONS 
We have patterns for, and 
ean furnish Ball Bearing 


Boxes to fit any make and 
style of Hanger Frame. 


GOLDENS’ FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE CO. 


Columbus, Georgia 


“We have furnished more Complete and Partial 
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PADLOCKED 
FOR SERVICE 





The right to serve people in any capacity 
carries with it certain obligations. 


In the manufacture of ring travelers it must 
be a precision operation to secure the de- 
manded quality and uniformity to meet 
the particular ring traveler requirements. 


THE U. 8S. RING TRAVELER COM- 
PANY obligates itself to see that you get 
this quality and uniformity by securely 
sealing all its containers. 


Order Now! Samples Upon Request. 


THE BOWEN SPECIAL TEMPER 

ROUND AND SQUARE POINT 

FLAT, OVAL AND ROUND WIRE 

THE BOWEN VERTICAL STEEL 

THE BOWEN VERTICAL BRONZE 

THE BOWEN PATENTED BEVEL EDGE 

THE BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET 
THE BOWEN PATENTED NE-Bow VERTICAL 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. Greenville, S. C. 


AMos M. BOWEN, PRES. and TREAS. 


Southern Sales Representatives: 
WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
P. O. Box 792, Greenville, So. Carolina 


TORRENCE L. MAYNARD 
P. O. Box 456, Belmont, No. Carolina 
OLIVER B. LAND 
P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 





Pulley and Shafting Equipment to Cotton 
Mills than any other manufacturer in 
the United States” 




















A TRAVELER FOR EVERY FIBRE 
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Eee Tae, ee 
4 ’ ¥ San, 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 


Kates are net, payab’e in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by  2or 2 
columns in width. Column width 2% Inches. Rates based 


\divertisements set “want ad_=stvle.”’ Positions wanted (05 

” word per insertion, Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 

on with order. <All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 

the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
Per Inch Per Inch ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are ae- 

1 inch $5.00 13 inches 4 a ‘epted at display rate only. 

: a aos ae $4 a ; 30 Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg... Atlanta. 


10 inches . 4.40 100 inches 3.00 Ga., count as eight words. 








Liquidation of the Cotton Mill Machinery, Equipment — 
and Supplies and Yarn Dyeing Machinery 


for 


The R. H. R. and Associates, Formerly The Otis Co., Ware, Mass. 
OPENING & PICKER ROOM guides, metallic thread boards, 6 slat metal creels, 3%” 


i—H. & B. Bale Breaker, 12 ft. apron feed regulator. ring, 4%” gauge, brass rolls for wet twist. 

l Woonsocket Bale Breaker, 36”, 18 ft. feed regulator. MISCELLANEOUS 

i—-S. L. Vertical Openers with Screen section delivery. 2—Entwistle High Speed Lease Warpers, lint fans. balling 

i—S. L. Vertical Opener with 8S. L. Sereen section delivery. heads, and measuring dials, Lestershire Magazine Creels 

°__Woonsocket automatic Rake Distributors—3 and 4 gate. for 460 ends, 

i—Kitson one cylinder Roving Waste Opener. ohn P : -~Barber-Colman Warp Tying machine 4E No. 229 complete 

6—Whitin 1 beater Breaker Lappers, 40”, with Whitin Feeders. with loaders and motor generator set. 
CARD ROOM < —Cole Bros. automatic Banding machines. 

-QO__Whitin 40” Cards. 12” coilers, 27” doffers. 3 Parks Cramer HDS Humidifiers, motor drive. 
72—Deliveries Whitin Drawing, 4 del. heads, 12” coilers. Cook & Co. vacuum stripping system for fifty 40” cards 

Woonsocket 11x5% Slubbers, 68 spindles ea., 9” gauge. with Anglo American Air Compressor, 22x8 and Receiver, 
5— W oonsoc ket 11x5% Slubbers, 60 spindles ea., 9” gauge. type ER 1, : 
8__Woonsocket 10x5 Intermediates, 78 spindles ea., 7 Hydro Sulphite Plant. 

gauge, long draft, 1954. -Butterworth 9 can stack vertical tin cans, 23”x142”. 
8—-Woonsocket 10x5 Intermediates, 78 spindles ea., 2 sets Butterworth Dry Cans, 23”x144”, vertical—65 Cans. 

bento Metal Conditioning Trucks, approx. 48x16x28. 

Saco-Lowell 10x5 Intermediates, 78 spindles ea., ; loledo Yardage Scale “9000, 

aig ~Bennington electric Platform Scale, 300 lb. on beam. 2000 
4—Woonsocket 8x4 Fly Frames, 96 spindles ea., 6” gauge. Ib. cap. 47x37% platform (Fairbanks). 
°26—Woonsocket 8x4 Fly Frames, 128 spindles ea., 6” gauge. B. F. Sturtevant Monogram Fans No. 6. 
-9-_Woonsocket 8x4 Fly Frames, 104 spindles ea., 6” gauge. —B. F. Sturtevant Monogram Fan No. 7. 

All Woonsocket Roving Frames have Campbell B. B. 1—Buffalo Blower, 36”. 

top rolls and most have chain drive horsehead. —B. F. Sturtevant Blowers, 2—80” and 1—50”. 


SPINNING x TWISTING - Exhaust Fans various sizes. 
9—Gilbert & Barker Oil Tanks with self measuring pumps. 

43—Whitin Ring Spinning frames, 228 spindles ea., 3%” 2—Bowser 10 gal. Oil Tanks with pumps. 

gauge, 2” and 2%” ring, shell front rolls, metallic thread é —Steel Lockers, 72x12%x15. 

boards, tape drive, Model B, new 1920 and 1921. -American Steel Split Pulleys-—Various sizes. 

-Draper dry Twisters, 112 spindles ea., knee brakes, 5 and J—General Electric and Westinghouse motors, 550 volt. 60 

6 ply creels. 31,” ring. 11” gauge, separators. cvele, 3 phase, with switches or starters, from %4 H.P. to 

-Whitin ring Twisters, 140 spindles ea., knee brakes, 5 and 75 H.P., 

6 ply creels, 3%” ring, 4%” gauge, separators. Supplies for the above equipment including twister bobbins and 
14—Whitin Twisters, 192 spindles ea., knee brakes, porcelain spools, trucks, safe cabinets, Monroe and Burroughs calculators, ete 


For Sale Exclus’vely by 


Lowell, Mass. GEORGE F. LANGEVIN, Agent Ware, Mass. 


Tel. 3300 Tel. 457 











Send for a full descriptive pamphlet 














POSITION OPEN POSITION WANTED POSITION WANTED 


By Overseer of Spinning with several years 


Assistant superintendent for rayon weaving 
assistant experience on all makes of long draft 


plant; with experience in Southern mills 
operating on quantity and quality produc- 
tion of staple fabrics. Location North. , ; - Noa ; 
State qualifications Address Box No. 465 ried, strictly sober. Now employed. 
‘ Ms ue aN ¢ 5. 4 ; ' . : ' ‘ > : » -_ wy . TTS a ae 
c/o COTTON, Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. dress sox No. 463, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Building. Atlanta, Ga. 


As overseer of carding or carding and spin- 

, . | “tem . 20 years experience. Familiar with 
frames, also have experience on a_ well- —s ! q 

adarn éificioney ayotenni it pases Oik: tar. most all kinds of numbers. Can furnish 

Ad. best of references. 48 years of age, mar- 

ried and have family. Address Box No. 

457, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 






































TEXTILE ENGINEER| | POSITION WANTED Paul B. Eaton 


who finished the best textile technical Foreman-fixer on Reading and Wildman machines 
school of Czechoslovakia, with 10 years’ lesires position in South. 18 years experience. 35 PATENT ATTORNEY 
yractice in cotton spinning and weaving, 29 years old A family man, employed at the present 
names old, married, power at sed ta subject, time (an furnish references as to character and 1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. ina 
speaking some English, Jew, wants sphere ability. Have some experience on looper and seamet 514 Munsey Bldg., Washington. D. C. 
of activity overseas ‘0.511’, Rudolf machines. Address Box No. 464, c/o COTTON, Former Member Examining Corps 
Mosse, A.G., Prague I., Czechoslovakia Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga U. S. Patent Office 
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STA 


The Weavers Friend 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE 


Southern Agent 


eee Se eo we ot Se & GC. 


Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


C.B 
F.M. WALLACE . 
L. J. CASTILE . 


Gastonia Is Now Ready 
To Serve You Better 











7 The Latest Type of improved pemereypeenitd , 


has just been installed for the manufacture of Ps -xtile Brus _— 
which will permit higher quality and quicker serv on all type 
Write for new catalog and price. 


GASTONIA BRUSH co. 


htandebatiatae end N. - 7 


THE HUBINGER co. SRG 
KEOKUK, IOWA 


TEXTILE STARCHES 


Thick and Thin Boiling 








Noutheastern Sales Representative: 
Chester M. Goodyear 
1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Telephone HEmlock 4029 


Greenville, S. C. 
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Always Uniform 


® Penetrates More 


Thoroughly 
e Boils Thin 


e Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 








™ ® Dependable 


w/ 
Keever Starch 


Ci ompany 


Columbus, Ohio 





AN UP-TO-DATE 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a tnal order on your 
printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
DALTON 


GEORGIA 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert, 


A 


Albany Felt Co. 
Aldrich Machine Works 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Aniline Products, Inc. 
American Casablancas Corp. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Monorail Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
American Yarn & Processing 
Co. ' 
Arguto Oilless ‘Sasser Co. 
Armstrong Cork Products Co. 
Arnold-Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. ... 
Atlanta Envelope Co. 


B 


Barber-Colman Co. 
Barkley Machine Works 
Borne,Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane, Inc. 

Boyle Co., Inc., A. 8. 
Brinton Co., H. 

Bunting Brass & Bronze Co. 
Burroughs Adding Mch. Co. 
Rutterworth & Sons Co., H. 


C 


Oalco Chemical Co., Inc. 

Ciba Company 

Classified Ads 

Cleveland Tramrail Division. 
Clinton Co. 

Clover Leaf Mfg. Co. 

Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 

Columbia Alkali Corp. 
Commercial Credit Co. 
Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Corn Products Sales Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works 


D 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 

Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 

Detergent Products Corp. 

Diekl Mfg. 

Ditto, Inc. 

Dodge Mfg. Corp. 

Dommerich & Co., 

Drake Corp. 

Draper Corporation 

Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. I1., Fine Chemicals 
Division 

Du Pont de 
Inc., E. L, 
cals Dept. 


Grasselli Chemi 


Du Pont de Nemours & OCo., 
Inc., E. L., R. & H. Chemi- 
cals Dept. 

Duro Metal Products Co. 


E 


Eaton, Paul B. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


F 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Foxboro Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 


G 


Gastonia Brush Co. 

Gastonia Roller Flyer & Spindle 
Co. 

Gates Rubber Co. 

Gaylord Container Corp. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 

General Electric Co. 

General Electric Co., Lamps 

General Electric Vapor Lamp 
Co. ~2e oa 

Goldens’ Foundry & Mch. Sei 131 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 71 

Graton & Knight Co. . 

Grinnell Co., Inc. 

Gulf Oil Corporation 


H 


H & B American Machine Co.. 
Henderson Foundry & Mch. 
Works 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Hetherington & Sons, 
John 
Hotel Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel Columbus 
Hotels Dinkler 
Hotel Ritz Carlton 
Hotel Vanderbilt 
Hotel Venetian 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hubinger Co. 
Hunter Machine Co.. 
Hyatt Bearings Division 


James 


I 


International Nickel Co., Inc. 
Inside Front Cover 


Jacobs Graphic Arts Co. 
Johnson Corporation 
Johnson Service Co. 


K 


Kaumagraph Co. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 


L 


Lane & Bros., Inc., 
Langevin, George F. 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. 
Lawlor Co., 8S. C. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Loper Co., Ralph E. 


M 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division 

May Co., George 8. 

Meese, Inc. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Mill Factors Corp. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Inside Back Cover 


National Ring Traveler Co....124 

New England Bobbin & Shuttle 
Co. 

New York & New Jersey Lubri- 
cant Co. 

North, Inc., 


O 


Old Dominion Box Co. 


P 


Page Fence Association 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Parks & Woolson Mch. Co.. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 
Co. 

Philadelphia Quartz Co. 

Premier Pabst Sales Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


Provident Life & Accident In- 
surance Co. 
Pure Oil Co. 


R 


Reeves Pulley Co. 

Republic Rubber Division 

Republic Steel Corp. 

Ridge Tool Co. 

Robert & Company 

Rochester Eng’g & Centrifugal 
Corp. 

Rockwood Mfg. Co. 


Rohm & Haas Co. ° 
Royce Chemical Co....Back Cover 


S 

S. K. F. Industries, Ine. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Sandoz Chemical Co. 

Scholler Bros., Inc. 

Scott & Co., Henry L. 

Scott & Williams, Inc. 

Selig Company 

Seydel Woolley & Co. 

Shell-Union Oil Corp. 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Showalter Printing Co.., 

Sirrine & Co., J. E. 

Solvay Sales Corp. 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Southern Textile Exposition. . 

Southport Paint Co., Inc. 

Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 

Standard Oil Co., Inc., 
tucky 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co., 

Stodghill & Co.., 

Sturtevant Co., 


T 


Taylor Instrument Companies. 28 

Terrell Machine Co...124 and 126 

Texas Co. 

Textile Banking Co. 

Textile Hall Corp. 

Textile Machine Works 104 and 105 

Thomas & Skinner Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. 


of Ken- 


U 


Union Special Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co. 

U. S. Testing Co.., 


V 


Veeder-Root,. Inc. 


W 

Walker Electrical 

Wallerstein Co., 

Want Ads 

Warwick Chemical Co. 

Waterman, Currier & Co., 

West Point Foundry & 
Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques 








Economical, Efficient, 
Power Transmission with 
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ANN 


‘ 
yee Morse Silent Chain driven pump was installed for 


unite ay 

qi itt \ 

ic \\ bane 
i\ rt s\\\\\ ‘ay guet ‘ an upstate New York plant. Just the other day a 
nt 


WAT ~ Away back in 1915—twenty-three years ago—a 


N\A Hanes letter came from the pump manufacturer asking 
LL .er :% 


geet! for quotations on repinning the drive. It seems 


that the chain is “now beginning to show a little 
wear.” 


Well, even a Morse Silent Chain can’t last forever! 


Morse Silent Chains have always been great per- 
formers, constantly improved year after year and 
delivering power smoothly, surely, with efficien- 
cies up to 99.4%. The multiple teeth of the chain 
acting upon the sprockets reduce wear to an abso- 
lute minimum, lubrication is no task at all, and 


Above is the Morse Silent Chain installation which has driven 
a pump for almost a quarter century. 


service and maintenance stops are tew and tar 
between. 


In hard driving jobs and easy ones, Morse drives 
turn the wheels without slipping or faltering. Pro- 
duction levels rise to new highs, power costs are 
shaved because of greater drive efficiency, mainte- 
nance costs are lowered through the _ sturdy, 
trouble-free construction of these better drives. 

There’s a Morse Silent Chain for practically every 
power transmission job. Pitches from ', to 3, 
capacities from fractional to thousands of horse- 


power. 


Ask the Morse man in your territory about Morse 
Silent Chains. Or write Morse, Ithaca, New York. 


SILENT CHAINS ROLLER CHAINS FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS KELPO CLUTCHES 


MORSE pos/fiveDRIVES | 


OS 
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